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MONDAY, JULY 22, 1957 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 312, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Harry Flood Byrd (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Byrd, Kerr, Frear, Anderson, Martin, Williams, 
Malone, Carlson, and Bennett. 

Also present : Elizabeth B. Springer, chief clerk. 

The CHarrMaAn. The committee will come to order. 

The hearing today is on the bill S. 2376, copy of which I now 
place in the record. Also, I submit for the record a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting the original draft bill which 
was subsequently introduced by Senators Bennett and Watkins as 
Senate bill 2376. Departmental reports received from the United 
States Tariff Commission and Departments of Treasury and Com- 
merce are likewise being placed in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


[S. 2376, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on lead and 
zine 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That chapter 38 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) by redesignating subchapters “D’, “EX”, “F”’, and “G” thereof as sub- 
chapters “E”, “F”, “G’, and “H’”, respectively ; 

(b) by changing “F” in section 4601 to “G’, and by changing “E” in 
sections 4601 and 4602 to “F”’; and 

(c) by inserting a new subchapter “D” to read as follows: 


“Subchapter D—Lead and Zinc 


“PART I—LEAD 


“Sec. 4545. (a) All duties imposed under paragraphs 72, 391, and 392 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 shall cease to be applied to articles specified in subsection (b) 
of this section entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption en 
and after the day of initial application of this subsection pursuant to section 
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4548: and thereupon there shall be applied to such articles taxes at the rates 
set forth in subsection (b), subject to the conditions provided for therein. 


“(b) RATES oF TAXES. 


‘Article 


provided for 
Act of 


rticle 
2 of the Tariff 


On the 
in paragraph 7 
1930 

Litharg 

Red lead 

Orange mineral 

White lead , 

Pigments in chief value of sub- 
oxide of lead 

Other pigments containing lead 


flue dust, and 
provided for in 


On lead-bearing ores, 
mattes of all kinds, 


paragraph 391 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 

On lead bullion or base bullion, lead 
in pigs 1d bars, lead dross, re- 





c i lead, serap lead, antimonial 

lead, antimonial scrap lead, type 
metal, babbitt metal, solder, and 
alloys or combinations of lead, pro- 
vided for in paragraph 392 of the 
lariff Act of 1930. 

On lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glazier’s 
lead, and lead wire, provided for in 
paragraph 392 of the Tariff Act, 1930. 


If the determined average market price for lead is 


Less than 17 cents 
but not less than 
16 cents per pound 


144 cents per pound 
14s cents per pound 


144 cents per pound. 


1450 cents per pound 
149 cents per pound 


10 per centum ad 
ilorem 
it per pound 
on the lead con- 
1 therein 


tain 
1 cent per pound on 


the lead con- 
tained therein 


1316 cents per pound 


Less than 16 cents | Less than 15 cents 
but not less than per pound 
15 cents per pound 
244 cents per pound é cents per pound 
244 cents per pound s cents per pound 
: cents per pound 


per pound 
pound 


o cent 
bo cents pet 


, 
3 
245 cents per pound_| 3 
24,0 cents per pound.| 3 
3 cents per pound 1 


20 per centum ad 30 per centum ad 


valorem. valorem 


144 cents per pound 2 cents per pound 
on the lead con on the lead econ 
tained therein tained therein 

2 cents per pound 3 cents per pound 
on the lead con on the lead co: 
tained therein tained the I 

238 cents } wound_|3 %6 ce p id 
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id. 
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id. 
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“PART II—ZINC 


“Sec. 4546. (a) All duties imposed under paragraphs 77, 393, and 394 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 shall cease to be applied to articles specified in subsection (b) 
of this section entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption on and 
after the day of initial application of this subsection (b) of this section pursuant 
to section 4548; and thereupon there shall be applied to such articles taxes at the 
rates set forth in subsection (b), subject to the conditions provided for therein. 

“(b) RATES or TAXES.— 


If the determined average market price for zine is— 


** Article | Less than 1414 cents | 


| Less than 13) cents 
but not less than but not less than | Less than 12% cents 
134¢ cents per 1242 cents per per pound 
pound pound 


On the following articles provided for | 
in paragraph 77 of the Tariff Act of | 
1930: 

Zine oxide and leaded zine oxides 
containing not more than 25 per 
eentum of lead: 


In any form of dry powder 36 cent per pound 1\{o cents per pound _| 1 !3¢0 eents per 
pound. 
Ground in or mixed with oilor | 34 cent per pound- 146 cents per pound_| 24 cents per pound. 
water. | 


Lithopone, and other combina- 
tions or mixtures of zine sulfide 
and barium sulphate: 


Containing by weight less | 34 cent per pound. 146 cents per pound_| 244 cents per pound 
than 30 per centum of zine | 
sulfide. 

Containing by weight 30 per | 74 cent per pound 134 cents per pound | 25% cents per pound 
centum or more of zine sul- | and 742 per and 15 per and 2244 per 
fide. centum ad centum ad centum ad 

valorem. valorem. valorem. 

On zine-bearing ores of all kinds, | 35 cent per pound 1,0 cents per pound | 145 cents per pound 
except pyrites containing not more on the zine con- on the zine con- on the zine con- 
than 3 per centum zine provided for tained therein. tained therein. tained therein. 
in paragraph 393 of the Tariff Act of | 


1930. } 
On the following articles provided for 
in paragraph 394 of the Tariff Act of 


1930 
Zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs._....| 46 cent per pound 144 cents per pound_| 2 cents per pound. 
Zine dust ..| 740 cent per pound. 125 cents per pound.| 2:0 cents per pound. 


Zine in sheets 
Coated or plated with nickel | 14s cents per pound_| 24 cents per pound-} 33s cents per pound. 
or other metal (except gold, 
silver, or platinum), or 
solutions. 
Other ; ..| 1 cent per pound -- 2 cents per pound.._! 3 cents per pound. 
Old and worn-out zine fit only to | 34 cent per pound 145 cents per pound-| 244 cents per pound. 
be remanufactured, zine dross, 
and zine skimmings. 


“PART ITII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 4547. Definition —As used in this subchapter, the phrases ‘average mar- 
ket price for lead’ and ‘average market price for zinc’ mean, respectively, the 
average market price for common lead (in standard shapes and sizes delivered 
at New York City), and the average market price for slab zinc (prime western, 
free on board, East Saint Louis, Illinois), each determined for a period of three 
consecutive calendar months as hereinafter provided. 

“Sec. 4548. Applicability of taxes—(a) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
section 4545 and of subsection (a) of section 4546 shall be applied on and after 
the first day of the calendar quarter-year following the notification by the United 
States Tariff Commission made pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) As soon as practicable after a day to be notified to the United States 
Tariff Commission by the President, but in any event as soon as practicable 
after the last day of the second month of the calendar quarter-year following 
that in which this section is added to the Internal Revenue Code, the Commis- 
sion shall determine the average market price for lead and the average market 
price for zine during the three consecutive calendar months ending on that day, 
notify the Secretary of the Treasury of its determination, and cause such noti- 
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fication to be published in the Federal Register. The average market prices sv 
notified and published shall be the determined average market prices governing 
the applicability of the taxes set forth in parts I and II of this subchapter to 
articles described therein entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion during the calendar quarter-year following the calendar quarter-year in 
which such determination is made. 

“(e) The Tariff Commission shall make a similar determination of the average 
market price of lead and the average market price of zine for each period of 
three consecutive calendar months ending at the close of the first two months 
of each calendar quarter-year (beginning with the calendar quarter-year fol- 
lowing the notification of the Tariff Commission to the Secretary of the Treasury 
provide for in subparagraph (b) of this section), and, after notification and 
publication as in the case of the determinations made pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section, the average market prices so notified and published shall be the 
determined average market prices governing the applicability of the taxes set 
forth in parts I and II of this subchapter to articles described therein entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption during the calendar quarter- 
year following the calendar quarter-year in which such determination is made. 

“(d) No tax shall be applied hereunder to the lead contained in copper, gold, 
or silver ores, or copper mattes, or to the zinc contained in lead or copper ores, 
unless actually recovered.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the qualifications provided for in subchapter D added 
to the Internal Revenue Code by section 1, this Act shall enter into force on the 
day following the day of its enactment. 

(b) The treatment provided for imports of articles described in subchapter 
I) of chapter 38 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, added by section 1, shall, 
for the purposes of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, be con- 
sidered as having been in effect continuously since the original enactment of 
section 350: Provided, That, for the purposes of including a continuance of the 
customs treatment provided for in subchapter D in any trade agreement entered 
into pursuant to section 350 prior to the initial application of that subchapter 
pursuant to section 4548 thereof, the provisions of section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as amended (19 U. S. C. 1354), and of section 3 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C. 1360), shall not apply. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1957. 
Hon. RicHaArD M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a draft bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on lead and zine. 

It is requested that this proposed bill be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee for consideration, and it is recommended that it be enacted. 

The draft bill would substitute for the present tariffs applicable to lead and 
zine articles sliding scale excise taxes which would become effective when prices 
decline to levels that would threaten serious injury to domestic producers. Such 
excise taxes would be suspended when prices return to and remain firm at levels 
sufficiently high to prevent economic distress to the domestic industries. The 
proposed excise taxes applicable to each of the commodities would be imposed 
in three stages as follows: 

1. For lead metal (as distinguished from ores, concentrates, and other forms 
of unmanufactured lead), if the average price during a 3-month period is 


17 cents or above, the excise tax would be suspended ; 
16 cents to 17 cents, the excise tax would be 1 cent; 

15 cents to 16 cents, the excise tax would be 2 cents; 
3elow 15 cents, the excise tax would be 3 cents. 


2. For zine metal (as distinguished from ores, concentrates, and other forms 
of unmanufactured zinc), if the average price during a 3-month period is 


14% cents ar above, the excise tax would be suspended ; 
13% cents to 14% cents, the excise tax would be one-half cent ; 
12% cents to 13% cents, the excise tax would be 144 cents; 


Below 12% cents, the excise tax would be 2 cents. 
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The application of the appropriate excise taxes would be made quarterly. 
Determination of the average prices for lead and zine which would form the basis 
for the taxes to be imposed in any particular quarter would be made by the Tariff 
Commission at the end of the second month of the preceding quarter, based upon 
prices during the preceding 3 calendar months for common lead in the New York 
City market, and for slab zine in the East St. Louis, Ill., market. 

Section 2 (b) is designed to clarify the status of these products under exist- 
ing trade-agreements legislation. 

The desirability of legislation along the lines proposed in the draft bill has 
been particularly demonstrated by the recent sharp decline in the prices of these 
two commodities and the increasing surpluses in the world markets. 

The threat of injury faced by these industries stems largely from actions taken 
as a result of the Korean conflict. The Federal Government at that time stimu- 
lated production of many essential minerals at home and abroad in the free 
world. Mineral raw materials were needed to build ships, tanks, guns, and 
planes for immediate use, and in order to accelerate stockpiling. Price controls 
in the United States held down the expansion of domestic production of lead and 
zinc and prevented domestic producers from taking full advantage of worldwide 
demand. Foreign producers, not subject to such price controls, expanded pro- 
duction rapidly. 

Following the armistice in Korea, anticipated demand for lead and zine did 
not materialize, and prices declined sharply. Domestic producers promptly cut 
back their production but foreign producers generally did not. Some of them 
may have been able to write off their plant costs by the high prices they had 
received in foreign markets, or the grade of ore and labor costs may have per- 
mitted them to produce more cheaply. In any event, record imports of these 
commodities entered the country and domestic producers experienced distress. 

Inasmuch as the tariff rates on lead and zine had been reduced under trade 
agreements, the industries petitioned for relief under the “escape clause.” The 
Tariff Commission recommended the maximum permissible increases in the duties 
on these commodities. However, the President, acting in the overall national 
interest, did not implement these recommendations; instead, he directed that 
procurement for the strategic stockpile and exchange of agricultural surpluses 
for lead and zinc be accelerated. These Government procurement programs have 
served to bolster the market for some time, but present market conditions are 
such that the lead and zine industries again are threatened with substantial 
injury. 

The proposed bill would provide the kind of protection we believe the domestic 
producers of lead and zine require, without materially restricting, at the same 
time, needed imports of these commodities. Enactment of the proposal will con- 
stitute legislative authorization for this important aspect of the administration’s 
long-range minerals program as it was presented to the Congress on June 4. 
1957. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A, SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 29, 1957. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE ON §S. 2376 AND THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON H. R. 8265 Anp H. R. 8792, IDENTICAL 


BILLs INTRODUCED IN THE 85TH CONGRESS TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CopE oF 1954 To IMposE IMPORT TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC 


Since S. 2376 and H. R. 8257 and H. R. 8792 are identical, they will, for ccon- 
venience, hereinafter be referred to collectively as “the bill.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 





General plan of proposal.—Section 1 of the bill would make the necessary 
changes in chapter 38 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in order to accom- 
modate the insertion therein, in proper sequence, of a new subchapter D. 

Sections 4545 and 4546 of subchapter D would, when effective, discontinue 
the application of tariff duties presently imposed on the lead and zine articles 
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provided for in paragraphs 72, 77, 391, 392, 393, and 394 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
and in lieu thereof would establish for these articles a schedule of import taxes 
to be assessed under the Internal Revenue Code. Under the provisions of the 
bill there would be imposed during each calendar quarter year, upon each 
imported article of lead or zinc, 1 or 3 rates of import taxes, or no import taxes 
at all, depending upon the “average domestic market price of lead or zinc” pre- 
vailing during the 3 months ending a month before the calendar quarter during 
which the taxes would be applicable. The proposed taxes on lead or zine articles 
would vary inversely with the domestic market prices of lead or zine, and when 
the market prices of lead or zine shall have reached certain specified levels in 
the preceding 3-month period the lead or zine articles would be permitted tax-free 
entry. 

Section 4547 defines the “average market price” of lead and zine that would 
govern the applicability of the proposed import taxes. 

Section 4548 prescribes when sections 4545 and 4546 become initially effective, 
and designates the Tariff Commission as the agency for determining the “average 
market price” which is to govern the rate of tax for the initial and succeeding 
calendar quarter years. 

Section 2 (b) provides that for the purposes of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (the Trade Agreements Act), the treatment provided for 
imports of lead and zine articles by the new proposed subchapter D of chapter 38 
of the Internal Revenue Code cf 1954 shall be considered as having been in effect 
continuously since the original enactment of such section 350 (June 12, 1934). 
Since the President’s authority to increase or decrease rates of duty under 
section 350 is related to the rates of duty “existing on January 1, 1945” and 
“existing on January 1, 1955,” respectively, section 2 (b) will make the new 
import taxes subject to Presidential modification under section 350. The pro- 
viso to section 2 (b) would permit the President, prior to the initial application 
of subchapter D, to enter into a trade agreement pursuant to section 350 pro- 
viding for a continuance (binding against increase) of the new taxes without 
complying with the “peril point” procedure, pursuant to section 3 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended. The “peril point” procedure 
would have to be complied with, however, before any agreement is entered into 
modifying the taxes provided for in the bill. 

Periods of applicability of proposed tares and method of determining applicable 
tares.—The taxable status of the lead and zine articles specified would be deter- 
mined for each calendar quarter year (that is, for January—March, April—June, 
July-September, and October—December ). 

The taxable status of each lead article, or that of each zine article, would 
depend upon the average domestic market price of lead or zinc, respectively, dur- 
ing the 3 consecutive calendar months ending at the close of the first 2 months 
of the preceding calendar quarter year (that is, for the 3 consecutive calendar 
months ending with February, May, August, and November). Thus, 1 calendar 
mcenth would elapse between the 3-month period for which prices governing the 
applicability of the proposed taxes would be determined and the calendar quarter 
during which the taxes based on these prices would apply. 

The bill specifies that the average market prices to be used for determining the 
taxable status of the articles shall be common lead (in standard shapes and 
sizes delivered at New York City), and slab zine (prime western, free on board, 
East St. Louis, Ill.), as determined by the United States Tariff Commission. The 
Tariff Commission is directed to (1) determine the average market prices as 
soon as practicable after the last day of the second month of each calendar 
quarter, (2) notify the Secretary of the Treasury of its determination, and (3) 
cause such notification to be published in the Federal Register. The determined 
average market prices so notified and determined would govern the applicability 
of the taxes to the calendar quarter year following the quarter in which the 
prices were determined. 

No taxes or duties would be applicable to the lead articles under paragraphs 
72, 391, and 392 if the average market price for lead for the 8 consecutive calen- 
dar months is 17 cents per pound or more. And no taxes or duties would be 
applicable to the zine articles under paragraphs 77, 395, and 394 if the average 
market price of zinc during the 3 consecutive calendar months is 1414 cents per 
pound or more. 

It is assumed that “the average market price for lead and the average market 
price for zinc during the 3 consecutive calendar months” referred to in section 
4547 of the proposed new subchapter D of the bill, and which will govern the 
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applicability of the proposed taxes, means the average price of lead or zine for 
each 3-month period as a whole. 

It may be noted in this connection that the authority most commonly accepted 
by the trade on market prices of lead and zinc in the United States is the Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal which publishes average market prices of lead and 
zine for each market day, week, and month in its Metals and Mineral Markets, 
a weekly publication. The daily averages are averages of prices at which sales 
of primary lead or zine are made on a flat-price basis by leading domestic pro- 
ducers. The daily averages are weighted by the quantities sold on this basis. 
The weekly and monthly averages are simple arithmetic (unweighted) averages 
of the daily averages. If the bill here considered is enacted into law, the Tariff 
Commission, in carrying out its responsibilities of “determining” the average 
market prices, would use the prices as reported by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal in the above-mentioned publication. The averages for the 8 months’ 
periods would be computed by taking a simple arithmetic average of the 3 con- 
secutive published monthly averages. 

The rates of proposed import tarcs.—The bill would impose 1 ef 5 rates of 
taxes on each of the lead and zine articles whenever the determined average 
market price of lead is less than 17 cents per pound and the determined average 
market price of zinc is less than 14% cents per pound. Tables 1 and 2 (all 
tables are at the end of this memorandum) show the rates of taxes that would 
apply for lead and zine articles, respectively, along with the 1950 rates of 
duty, the current rates of duty, and the duties recommended for certain of 
the articles by the Tariff Commission in its May 1954 escape-clause report to 
the President. 

As indicated in the first 3 columns of table 1, the lowest proposed taxes would 
be applicable to the lead articles when the determined average market price 
for lead is less than 17 cents but not less than 16 cents per pound. The inter- 
mediate rates of taxes would be applicable when the determined average market 
price for lead is less than 16 cents but not less than 15 cents per pound. And 
the highest taxes would apply to the lead articles when the determined average 
market price for lead is less than 15 cents per pound. 

For example, the tax on lead in pigs or bars would be 1 cent per pound on 
the lead content when the determined average market price for lead is less 
than 17 cents but not less than 16 cents per pound; the tax would be 2 cents 
when the average market price for lead is less than 16 cents but not less than 
15 cents per pound: and the tax would be 3 cents when the average market 
price is less than 15 cents per pound. The tax on lead-bearing ores, when the 
determined average market price of lead falls within these same 8 price cate- 
gories, would be one-half cent, 14 cents, and 1% cents per pound on the lead 
content, respectively. Imports of lead in pigs and bars and in lead-bearing 
ores account for over 80 percent of all lead in lead articles imported under 
paragraphs 72, 891, and 392. The taxes on lead pigments and on lead in sheets, 
pipe, ete., although higher than on lead in pigs and bars, would fluctuate similarly 
with changes in market prices. 

The lowest rates of taxes proposed on the lead articles are somewhat lower 
than the currently applicable rates of duty. Also, the highest rates of taxes 
proposed are generally higher than the statutory rates of duty originally pro- 
vided for these articles under the Tariff Act of 1930. The statutory rates of 
duty and all subsequent trade-agreement modifications, with the effective dates, 
are given in table 3 for all lead articles presently dutiable under paragraphs 
72, 391, and 392; similar tariff information for all zine articles presently dutiable 
under paragraphs 77, 393, and 394 is given in table 4. 

As indicated in the first 3 columns of table 2, the lowest proposed taxes woul ! 
be applicable to the zinc articles when the determined average market price for 
zine is less than 14% cents but not less than 13% cents per pound. The inter 
mediate rates of taxes would be applicable when the determined average mar 
price for zinc is less than 138% cents but not less than 121% cents per pound‘. 
And the highest taxes would apply to zine articles when the determined average 
market price for zine is less than 124% cents per pound. 

For example, the tax on zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs would be one-half cent 
per pound when the determined average market price for zine is less than 
1444 cents but not less than 1314 cents per pound: the tax would he Ll, cents 
per pound when the average market price for zinc is less than 1344 cents but 
not less than 12% cents per pound: and the tax would be 2 cents per pound 
When the average market price is less than 124% cents per pound. The tax 
on zine-bearing ores, when the determined average market price of zine falls 
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within these same 3 price categories, would be two-fifths cent, 1% cents, and 
1% cents per pound, respectively, applicable to the zine content. Imports of 
zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs and in zinc-bearing ores account for about 90 
percent of all zinc in zine articles imported under paragraphs 77, 393, and 394. 
The taxes on zinc compounds and on zine dust and zine sheets, although higher 
than on zinc in ores or slabs, would fluctuate similarly with changes in market 
prices. 

The lowest taxes propsed on zine articles are the same or lower than the 
currently applicable rates of duty on these articles. The highest taxes proposed 
on zine articles, as in the case of the highest taxes on lead articles, are generally 
higher than the statutory rates of duty originally provided for these articles under 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The highest rates of proposed taxes on lead articles exceed the maximum per- 
missible rates obtainable through escape-clause action under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended. However, the highest 
rates of proposed taxes on zine articles are equal to, or are less than, the 
maximum permissible rates obtainable through escape-clause action. 

Ad valorem equivalents of the proposed tares.—The ad valorem equivalents 
of the proposed import taxes on lead articles, as shown in table 1, are indicated 
in table 5, together with the ad valorem equivalents of the 1930 rates of duty, 
the rates of duty currently applicable, and the duties recommended on certain 
of these articles by the Tariff Commission in May 1954. The ad valorem 
equivalents were computed on the basis of duitable imports in 1956. Similar 
ad valorem equivalents, similarly computed, are shown for the zinc articles in 
table 6. 

The ad valorem equivalents of the proposed taxes as shown in the first 
three columns of tables 5 and 6 were computed on the basis of duitable imports 
during 1956 as a whole without regard to changes in the market prices of lead 
or zinc. Under the bill, however, the taxes applicable to each calendar quarter 
would be determined on the basis of average market prices in the 3 consecutive 
months ending with the second month of the preceding calendar quarter. Thus, 
because of lead and zine price changes, if the import taxes were in effect during 
1956 the intermeidate rates of proposed taxes (shown in the second column of 
tables 1 and 2) would have been applicable to lead and zine articles imported 
in the first calendar quarter, and the lowest rates of proposed taxes (shown in 
the first column of tables 1 and 2) would have been applicable to the lead and 
zine articles imported in the last three calendar quarters. The market prices 
of lead and zinc were not low enough during 1956 to have made the highest rates 
of proposed taxes applicable. If the highest rates of proposed taxes had been 
applicable, the foreign values of the lead and zine articles would have been 
lower than the value of articles actually imported and the ad valorem equiva- 
lents of those taxes would have been higher than those shown in the third 
column of the above table. 

The ad valorem equivalents of the lowest rates of taxes proposed by the bill 
on lead and zine articles would be generally lower than the ad valorem equiva- 
lents of the currently applicable rates of duty; the intermediate and the highest 
rates of taxes proposed would be generally higher than the current rates of 
duty. 

The ad valorem equivalents of the proposed taxes on lead-bearing ores, from 
the lowest to the highest applicable rates, would be 3.8 percent, 9.4 percent, and 
over 15.1 percent, respectively, whereas the ad valorem equivalent of the current 
duty is 5.7 percent. The ad valorem equivalents of the proposed taxes on lead in 
pigs and bars would be 6.7 percent, 13.4 percent, and over 20.1 percent, compared 
with 7.1 percent, the ad valorem equivalent of the current duty on this article. 
Similarly, the ad valorem equivalents of the 38 proposed taxes on zinc-bearing 
ores would be 7.5 percent, 20.7 percent, and over 33.8 percent, whereas the ad 
valorem equivalent of the current duty is 11.8 percent. The ad valorem equiva- 
lents of the proposed taxes on zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs would be 3.7 percent, 
9.3 percent, and over 14.9 percent compared with an ad valorem equivalent of 
5.2 percent of the current duty. 

It is apparent from the above data that the proposed import taxes on lead pigs 
and bars would provide higher tariff protection from imports of these articles 
than the proposed import taxes on lead-bearing ores. About half of the lead 
contained in all dutiable lead articles imported in 1956 under paragraphs 72, 391, 
and 392 was imported in the form of lead pigs and bars; lead-bearing ores 
accounted for about 44 percent of the total lead contained in these articles 
imported in 1956. 
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The proposed taxes on zinc-bearing ores would provide higher tariff protec- 
tion from imports of zine in that form than on imports of zine in the form of zine 
blocks, pigs, or slabs. Imported zinc-bearing ores were the source of about 74 
percent of the total zine contained in all of the dutiable zine articles imported 
in 1956 under paragraphs 77, 393, and 394; imports of zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs 
accounted for about 26 percent of the total quantity of zine contained in these 
articles imported in 1956. 


PERTINENT TARIFF COMMISSION REPORTS 


The Tariff Commission made a comprehensive investigation of the lead and 
zine industries under the provisions of section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. This invest. ation was made pursuant to a resolution by the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Un.ted States Senate dated July 27, 1953, and a resolution 
by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives dated 
July 29, 1953. The report of this investigation was completed in April 1954. 
It was printed as a Senate document (Report No. 192, second series) pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 239. 

Almost concurrently with the above-mentioned investigation, the Tariff Com- 
mission conducted an “escape clause” investigation under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, of the articles provided for in 
paragraphs 72, 77, 391, 392, 393, and 394 of the Tariff Act of 1930. These are the 
same articles on which the bill under consideration would impose import taxes 
under certain market price conditions. The Commission submitted its report of 
findings and recommendations to the President on May 21, 1954, and recom- 
mended maximum permissible increases in duties on all of the above-named 
articles except on old and wornout zine fit only to be remanufactured, zine dross, 
and zine skimmings provided for in paragiaph 394. Although the Commission 
also recommended an increase in the duty on the latter group of articles, it did 
not recommend maximum permissible increase on these articles but rates which 
would establish a more reasonable relationship between the duty on these articles 
and that on zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs. The spe ific import duties recom- 
mended by the Commission in May 1954 are shown in i: les 1 and 2, for lead and 
zine articles respectively, together with the import taxes proposed by the bills, 
the 1930 rates of duty, and the current rates of duty. The ad valorem equiva- 
lents of the duties recommended by the Commission, based on dutiable imports in 
1956, are shown in table 5 for the lead articles and in table 6 for the zine articles, 
together with the ad valorem equivalents of the proposed taxes and the 1930 and 
current rates of duty. 

The increased duties recommended by the Commission would have applied to 
lead and zine articles regardless of the domestic market prices of lead and zine. 
As previously noted, the taxes proposed by the bill would apply only after the 
average domestic prices are below specified levels and the rate of taxes, when 
applicable, would be inversely proportional to the average market prices pre- 
vailing in the domestic market. 

When computed on the basis of the dutiable imports in 1956, the ad valorem 
equivalents of the duties on lead articles recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in May 1954, are generally lower than the ad valorem equivalents of the 
highest rates of taxes proposed in the bill here considered and higher than the 
intermediate and lowest rates in the bill. The ad valorem equivalents of the 
duties on zine articles recommended by the Commission are almost equal to 
the ad valorem equivalents of the highest rates of taxes proposed in the bills on 
zinc-bearing ores and zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs, but lower than the ad va- 
lorem equivalent of the highest tax proposed for old and wornout zine, fit only 
to be remanufactured, zine dross, and zine skimmings. 

The Commission's recommendations for increased duties were limited to ‘“un- 
manufactured” lead and zine articles such as those enumerated in tables 1 and 2 
for which rates of duty are indicated in the last columns. Of the total lead con- 
tent of all of the dutiable lead articles imported in 1956 under paragraphs 72, 
391, and 392, the unmanufactured lead articles accounted for 96.8 percent. Simi- 
larly, unmanufactured zine articles accounted for 99.6 percent of the tota! zine 
content of dutiable zine articles imported in 1956 under paragraphs 7 , 393, 
and 394. Imports of unmanufactured lead and zine articles were similariy pre- 
dominant in the total imports under these paragraphs in other recent years. 

For some years prior to the Commission’s 1954 report to the President, im- 
ports of lead and zine in the other articles which are dutiable under the para- 
graphs enumerated above were very small in relation to production, and United 
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States exports exceeded imports for most of the items. Statistics on the United 
States production, imports, and exports in recent years for lead pigments; 
Babbitt metal and solder; and lead sheets, pipe, and related products; zinc oxide 
and lithopone; zinc dust and zine sheets are given in tables &, 9, 10, 12, and 13, 
respectively, appended to this memorandum. As indicated by the available 
statistics, imports of all of these items except zinc dust have increased in the 
last several years, but with the possible exception of lead in sheets, pipe, etc., 
are still very small in relation to production. Exports have exceeded imports 
in recent years for all of the manufactured zine articles, and exports of lead 
pigments exceeded imports in all recent years since 1951 except in 1956. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy change in recent years is the increase in the imports 
of lead sheets, pipe, and related products. These rose from 11 short tons in 
1952 (when imports were greatly exceeded by the exports of 1,288 tons) to im- 
ports of 2,048 tons in 1955 and to 7,654 tons in 1956; the net imports (imports 
minus exports) of lead sheet, pipe, etc., in 1955 and 1956 were equivalent to 2.5 
and 12.6 percent, respectively, of estimated domestic production of these articles, 

The President notified the Cominission on August 20, 1954, that he was not 
accepting the Commission’s recommendations. After a review of the entire situ 
ation, the President decided that the lead and zine industries could be better 
strengthened by a stockpiling program. 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR LEAD AND ZIN( 


As a result of the President’s program, purchases of lead and zinc for the 
strategic stockpile were accelerated. This tended to absorb surplus supplies of 
lead and zine and raised the market prices of these metals. This program was 
later supplemented by a barter program whereby lead and zine of foreign origin 
were acquired in exchange for perishable surplus agricultural commodities from 
the United States. The lead and zine thus acquired through barter was placed 
in a supplementary stockpile and kept off the domestic market. The effect of 
this was similar to that resulting from purchases of these metals for the strategic 
stockpile. Market prices of lead and zinc rose. The price of lead (Common, 
New York) rose from 14 cents per pound on August 20, 1954, to 16.5 cents by 
January 5, 1956; the lead price settled to 16 cents on January 13, 1956 and re 
mained at that level until May 9, 1957. The price of slab zinc (Prime Western, 
f. o. b., East St. Louis) rose from 11 cents per pound on August 20, 1954, to a 
high of 13.5 cents per pound on January 7, 1956, and remained at that level 
until May 6,1957. (See p. 16 for later price changes. ) 

Annual statistics on United States production, imports, exports, consumption, 
and market prices beginning with the year 1948 are shown in table 7 for lead 
and table 11 for zine at the end of this memorandum. 

United States production of lead increased after 1954 but has not been so large 
in the last 4 calendar years, 1953-56, as in the preceding 5 years. The decline 
in the total annual production of lead, the largest part of which is recovered 
from old scrap, has not been so pronounced as in the case of zine, the major part 
of which is produced by the mining industry. World output of lead increased 
in every year throughout the period. Mine production of lead in 1955 was 
2,370,000 tons—higher than in any previous year. Preliminary data for 1956 
indicate that world lead production in that year was higher than in 1955. 

United States imports of lead reached a record peak of 644,217 tons in 1952 
during the first half of which duties were suspended. Annual lead imports 
during the next 4 years, 1953-56, have fluctuated between 450,000 and 490,000 
tons. If imports continue at the rate indicated for the first quarter of 1957, total 
imports for 1957 will be much higher. 

United States production of zinc increased somewhat after 1954 when it was 
unusually low, but remains at a level substantially lower than that in the first 
5 years, 1948-52, of the period considered. World production of zinc, as indicated 
by data on the output of mines, increased throughout the entire period. World 
output in 1955, at 3,200,000 tons of zine in ores produced, was higher than it 
had been in any previous year, and preliminary data for 1956 indicate a still 
higher output in that year. 

United States imports of zine declined from 698,509 tons, the peak established 
in 1952, to 603,082 tons in 1955. But total imports of zine rose to a record level 
of 731,117 tons in 1956. If imports of zinc continue to enter this country at the 
rate indicated in the first quarter of 1957, they will be much larger in 1957. Al 
though a substantial part of the total imports came in free of duty and were 
destined for the strategic or supplemental stockpiles previously referred to, the 
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volume of imports in the last 4 years, considering only the dutiable imports, has 
been very much larger than the volume of imports in the previous 4 years, 1948-51. 
(Import duties were suspended during most of 1952.) 

United States consumption of lead and zinc in the past 7 years, since 1949, 
has been high, and fairly stable, especially for lead. The annual consumption 
of lead has varied between 1.1 million and 1.2 million tons, while the annual 
consumption of zine has ranged from about 1 million tons to about 1.3 million 
tons, 

United States exports of lead and zine are very small in relation to imports 
or production and are confined for the most part to the export of products 
imported free of duty for the purpose of smelting, refining, and export. 

The most recent slump in the market prices of lead and zine began early in 
May of this year and followed a decision of the Government, announced late 
in April, to suspend the lead and zine barter program pending an administrative 
review of the barter operations. The market price of lead was reduced on May 
9 from 16 cents per pound to 15.5 cents. This was followed by a further reduc- 
tion to 15 cents per pound on May 17, and to 14 cents on June 11. The market 
price of slab zinc declined on May 6 from 13.5 cents per pound to 12 cents. 
This was followed by four other cuts. On May 15, the price was reduced to 
11.5 cents; on June 4, to 11 cents; on June 19, to 10.5 cents; and on July 3 to 10 
cents. <As of July 17 of this vear, the last date for which prices were noted 
for this memorandum, the price of lead (still at 14 cents per pound) was 
exactly the same as on May 21, 1954, when the Tariff Commission recommended 
to the President increased import duties on lead and zinc; and the price of zine 
(still at 10 cents per pound on July 17, 1957) was one-fourth cent below the 
price of zine on May 21, 1954. 

Although official Government statistics are not yet available to indicate how 
the price declines have affected production and employment in the lead and zine 
industries, trade reports indicate several mining and smelting companies have 
closed or Curtailed operations, notably in the tristate district in the Mid- 
west and in many of the Western States. These curtailments are reminiscent 
of the conditions reported to the Commission during its last investigation of 
the lead and zine industries. 


PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE PROPOSED TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC ARTICLES 


To the extent that the payment of the proposed import taxes on lead and 
zine articles is not avoided, they would tend to raise the domestic market prices 
of these articles above the price levels prevailing in foreign markets by amounts 
approximating the proposed taxes plus costs of transportation, insurance, and 
handling from the foreign markets. These price differentials would tend to be 
smallest when the lowest rates of taxes would be applicable and they would 
tend to be largest when the highest rates of taxes would be applicable. As 
previously noted, no taxes would be applicable under the bills to the lead 
articles when the determined average market price of lead is 17 cents per 
pound or more and no taxes would be applicable to the zine articles when the 
determined average market price of zine is 141%4 cents per pound or more. Under 
these higher market prices, the differentials between the domestic and foreign 
prices of the lead and zine articles would be governed principally by costs of 
transportation, insurance, and handling from foreign markets to the United 
States market. The lowest rates of taxes proposed by the bill are generally 
lower than the currently applicable rates of duty; hence, when these lowest 
proposed taxes are in effect, the price differentials between lead and zine articles 
in the United States and foreign markets may be expected to be smaller than 
the differentials prevailing under current rates of duty. Differentials between 
the domestic and foreign market prices of the lead and zine articles affected 
would tend to be larger than those prevailing under current rates of duty only 
When higher rates of taxes would be applicable—that is, after the determined 
averave neirket price of lead has been less than 16 cents a pound and the 
determined average market price of zinc has been less than 1344 cents a pound. 
And the differentials referred to above would be largest when the determined 
market price of lead has been less than 15 cents per pound and the determined 
market price of zine has been less than 12% cents per pound, for, under these 
circumstances, the bills would impose the highest rates of import taxes. 

Since the United States consumes almost twice as much zine as it produces, 
and since it consumes more than a third more lead than it produces, domestic 
supplies alone would be far from sufficient to meet the domestic demand. Hence, 
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competition for the available supplies of these metals would tend to raise the 
prices in the United States of lead and zinc articles of domestic origin to the 
level of the imported articles. 

Increased prices of lead and zine articles in the domestic market by reason 
of the import taxes would tend to increase domestic production. On the other 
hand, United States imports of taxable articles, when the highest rates of taxes 
would be applicable, would tend to be curtailed. Also, since the United States 
consumes from about one-third to two-fifths of the world production of lead and 
zine, production of these metals outside of the United States may be curtailed. 
The extent to which United States production would increase and imports de- 
crease would depend also upon the effect of increased prices on domestic con- 
sumption of lead and zine articles, the rate of Government purchases of lead and 
zine for the strategic stockpile, the rate of acquisition of foreign lead and zine by 
the barter program, and similar factors. It is assumed that articles now im- 
ported free of duty for United States Government use would continue to be im- 
ported free of taxes. 

The proposed import taxes, under the provisions of the bill as presently drafted, 
may not be fully effective in raising domestic market prices of lead and zine 
articles above foreign market prices by the amount of the taxes. This is because 
of the opportunity that importers would have to avoid paying the highest rates 
of taxes. As previously noted, the rates of taxes would depend upon the average 
market prices of lead and zine in each 3-month period ending a month before 
the calendar quarter to which the import taxes would be applicable. Thus, by 
consulting the available monthly, weekly, or daily market price quotations, im- 
porters could know at least a month in advance of the beginning of each calendar 
quarter the rates of taxes that would be applicable to such quarter. They may be 
expected to regulate their imports so as to minimize their taxpayments. When 
faced with the prospect of substantially higher import taxes importers might be 
expected to increase imports before the increased taxes would go into effect. Or 
if faced with the prospect of reduced taxes, or no taxes, in the anticipated quarter, 
they may delay imports until after the beginning of such a quarter. 

A large part of the United States imports of lead and zinc come from the nearby 
countries of Canada and Mexico; a period of a month or more would be sufficient 
time in which to import a large quantity of the lead or zine the importer might 
wish to bring into the country during the following quarter when higher tax 
rates may be applicable. 

Importers of lead or zine from these countries as well as from other countries 
could take advantage of other opportunities to regulate the rate of imports on 
which the import taxes would be applicable. The applicable taxes would be 
imposed on the articles specified when they “are entered or withdrawn from 

yarehouse for consumption.” Importers might be encouraged to enter their 
lead and zine articles into bonded warehouses during a quarter when the import 
taxes are applicable, with the intention of withdrawing the articles at a subse- 
quent quarter when the taxes are either lower or inapplicable... The facilities of 
the foreign-trade zones might also be used to bring the articles to this country 
and to time the entries for consumption in such a way as to avoid or reduce the 
amount of import taxes payable. It is observed that large quantities of lead and 
zinc were imported in 1952 in anticipation of the termination of the suspension 
of the duties on lead in June and on zine in July of that year. 

Many importers, of course, may find that it is neither practical nor economical 
to bring articles into the foreign-trade zones or into bonded warehouses for the 
purpose of entering the articles for consumption, or for withdrawing the articles 
from warehouses for consumption, at a later time. But such opportunities to 
reduce payment of import taxes would exist and importers may be expected to 
take advantage of such opportunities, especially if a substantial advantage in 
the tax rate is involved. 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


It might be possible to eliminate some of the above-mentioned opportunities 
to avoid paying the proposed import taxes by providing that for each article 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption, the customs authori- 
ties also determine the rate of tax applicable to such imports during the calendar 





1Customarily, more than half the lead in lead-bearing ores and more than half the zine 
in zinc-bearing ores imported into this country is entered through bonded smelting 
warehouses. 
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quarter when the article (1) arrived in a foreign trade zone, or (2) was entered 
into a bonded warehouse, with the proviso that if the events described in (1) 
or (2) above occured in a calendar quarter or quarters other than the one in 
which the aritcle in question was entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, the highest rate of tax applicable during any such quarters should 
be applied. 

Since the import taxes proposed by the bills to be imposed on imports of lead 
and zine articles concerned are actually customs duties, the Commission believes 
that, as customs duties, they should be included in the Tariff Act of 1930 rather 
than in the Internal Revenue Code.* It is true that certain duties on imports 
are now provided for in the Internal Revenue Code. However, in its tariff 
simplification project now in progress pursuant to title I of the Customs Simpli- 
fication Act of 1954, the Tariff Commission will recommend the transfer of the 
import taxes imposed under the Internal Revenue Code to the regular tariff 
schedules. 

The word “tin” should be inserted in line 1, page 6, of the bill, before “or 
silver ores,” and “tin” should be inserted in line 2, page 6, of the bill, before 
“or copper ores.” The exceptions are intended to be the same as those included 
in the provisos in paragraphs 391 and 393 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which were 
amended in 1950 to include lead and zine contained in tin ores (64 Stat. 4). 

It may also be desirable to include a provision in the bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make regulations necessary to enforce the taxing 
provisions. Paragraphs 391 and 393 of the Tariff Act each conclude with such 
a provision which, it is understood, enable the Treasury to make regulations 
to cover analyzing and sampling of the ores. 


THE PROPOSED TAXES AND INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tariff concessions have been granted in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade on all the lead and zine articles for which import taxes are provided 
in the bill. In the case of pigments in chief value of suboxide of lead, which 
are provided for in paragraph 72 of the tariff act, there is also a tariff concession 
in the bilateral trade agreement with Switzerland. Accordingly, there are 
presently internationai obligations of the United States by which the United 
States is committed to refrain from imposing higher duties on the lead and zine 
articles involved than are specified in the trade agreements mentioned. It fol- 
lows that, so long as these international obligations are in force, the imposition 
by the United States of duties (whether they be denominated “import taxes” 
or otherwise), which are higher than the rates specified in the trade agreements, 
would violate international obligations of the United States. 

As hereinbefore indicated, although some of the import taxes provided for in 
the bill would be lower than the rates provided for in the trade agreements 
in question, some of the taxes would be higher. 


2Sec. 4601 of the Internal Revenue Code would, by reference, make these taxes duties 
“imposed by the Tariff Act of 1930." If they are to be “‘treated” as such, why not place 
them directly in the Tariff Act. 
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TABLE 3.—Lead articles: United States rates of duty 


Tariff Act of 1930 


| Trade-agreement modification 
Tariff paragraph and description 
Statutory 
rate ! Rate Effective date and 
trade agreement 





Cents per pound: percent ad lorem 


Par. 72: 
Lead pigments: 


Litharge . 7 21% cents 214 cents- - Jan. 1, 1939; United 
Kingdom, 
2% cents 2 Jan. 1, 1948; GATT 
144 cents_. June 6, 1951; GATT 
Orange mineral_....--.-- w iaseeniaanll Se .| 24 cents-- June 15, 1936; France. 
| 2 cents Jan. 1, 1948; GAT 
>) a SE | 234 cents. - 244 cents Jan. 1, 1939; United 
Kingdom. 
| 17% cents_- Jan. 1, 1948; GATT 
RE re ee 21% cents. - 2\io cents May 1, 1935; Belgium 
| | 240 cents 2. Jan. 1, 1948; GATT 
1440 cents-- June 6, 1951; GAT 
Pigments containing lead, dry or | 
in pulp, or ground r or mixed | 
with oil or water, n. s. p. f.: 
In chief value of suboxide of | | 
lead we ...| 30 percent. 3 cents, 15 percent Feb. 15, 1936; Switzer- 
| | minimum, 30 per- land. 
| | cent Maximum 
| | 3 cents, 15 percent Jan. 1, 1948; GATT .8 


| | minimum, 30 per- 
| } cent maximum .? 


Other... is aoe 30 percent 20 percent. 7 Jan. 1, 1939; United 
Kingdom, 
| 20 percent 2. Jan. 1, 1948; GATT. 


Cents per pound on the lead content 


| 
Par. 391: Lead-bearing ores, flue dust, = cent per | 3 34 cent per pound 4 Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
| 


and mattes of all kinds. pound, 
— | June 6, 1951; GATT. 
Par. 392: 
Lead bullion or base bullion, lead pigs | 244 cents per | 16 cents per Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
and bars, lead dross, reclaimed pound. pound.¢ ¢ 
lead, scrap lead, type metal, anti-| do.$ ¢ June 6, 1951; GATT .3 
monial lead, antimonial scrap lead, | 
and alloys or combinations of lead, 
not specially provided for. 
Babbitt meta] and solder- - - | 244 cents! 146 cents Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico 
G0... June 6, 1951; GATT. 
| 
Cents per pound 
i fw ’ , 
Lead in ™ ets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, | 234 cents- - 1546 cents- - June 6, 1951; GATT .3 
and lead wire. 
' 
! Currently applic able to the products of Communist-dominated countries or areas designated (during 


1951-53) by the President pursuant to sec. 5 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

2? Bound. 

3 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

4 Duty suspe nnded from June 20, 1948, to June 30, 1949, inclusive (Public Law 725, 80th Cong.), and again 
from Feb. 12, 1952, to June 25, 1952, inclusive (Public Law 257, 82d Cong. 

‘ This rate was applicable to products of all countries, effective Jan. 1, 1951, when the trade agreement 
with Mexico terminated, until June 6, 1951, when a new rate of duty pursuant to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) became effective. 

6 Duty on scrap lead was suspended for practically the entire period from Mar. 14, ee, to June 30, 1952, 
and the duty on antimonial lead scrap from Mar. 14, 1942, to June 30, 1956 (Public Law 497, 77th Cong.; 
Public Law 384, 80th Cong.; Public Law 613, 80th Cong.; Public Law 869, Sis ti C aa : Pp ublic Law 66, 82d 
Cong.; Public Law 535, 82 2d O ong.; Public Law 221, 88d Cong.; Public Law 678, 83d Con ind Publie Law 
66, 84th Cong.). 
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TABLE 4. 


Tariff paragraph and deseription 


Par. 77: 

Zine oxide and leaded zine oxides con- 
taining not more than 25 percent of 
lead: 

In any form of dry powder-.--_-_- 


Ground in or mixed with oil or 
water. 

Lithopone, and other combinations 
or mixtures of zine sulfide and 
barium sulfate 

Containing by weight less than 30 
percent of zine sulfide. 

Containing by weight 30 percent 
or more of zine sulfide. 


Par. 393: Zine-bearing ores of all kinds, 
except pyrites containing not more than 
3 percent zine. 


Par. 394: 
Zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs-_- 


Old and wornout zine, fit only to be 
remanufactured, zine dross, and 
zine skimmings 

Zine dust ® 


Zinc in sheets 
Coated or plated with nickel or 
other metal (except gold, silver, 
or platinum), or solutions. 
Other 


TAX ON LEAD AND ZINC 


Statutory 


rate 


1%4 cents 


214 cents 


144 cent 


134 cents 
plus 15 
percent. 


1144 cents-. 


115 cents 


154 cents - 


24 cents 


2 cents 
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Zinc articles: United States rates of duty 


Tariff Act of 1930 


Tradec-agreement modification 


Rat 


ents per pound: percent 


1%o cents 

, cent 
1% cents 
1 cent. 


146 cents 


7% cent 


% cent plus 7}% per- 
cent. 


Cents per pound of zine 


14 cents- 
44 cent 
4 cent 3. 
5 cent 4. 


Cents per pound 


124 cents... 
% cent 
% cent 3 
Ao cent 4.. 
44 cent 5 

4 cent ° 


126 cents-. 
% cent 
%~% cent 3... 
Yo cent 


1% cents 


1% cents 


1 cent i ‘ 
1 cent 


Effective date and 
trade agreement 


Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
Jan. 1, 1948; GATT .2 
Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
Jan. 1, 1948; GATT 2 


Feb. 1, 1936; Nether- 
lands. 

Jan. 1, 1948; GATT? 
Do.?2 


content 


Jan. 1, 1939; Canada. 
Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
Jan. 1, 1948; GATT .2 
June 6, 1951; GATT. 


Jan. 1, 1939; Canada. 
Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
Jan. 1, 1948; GATT.? 
June 6, 1951; GATT. 
Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
Jan. 1, 1948; GATT. 


Jan. 1, 1939; Canada. 
Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
Jan. 1, 1948; GATT. 
June 6, 1951; GATT. 








2 


Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
Jan. 1, 1948; GATT.2 


Jan. 30, 1943; Mexico. 
Jan. 1, 1948; GATT.? 


1 Currently applicable to products of Communist-dominated countries or areas designated (during 1951- 
53) by the President pursuant to sec. 5 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 


2 General Agreement on Tariffs and Tr 
3 Bound 
4 Duty suspended fro 


Feb. 12, 1952, te 


ide 


» July 23, 1952, 


inclusive (Public Law 258, 
1 


§ Duty on zine scrap suspended for practically the entire period from Mar. 14, 1 


clusive (Publie Law 497, 77th Cong.; Pu 
and Public Laws 66 and 535, 82d Cong 
6 Since the enactment of Public Law 497 





blic Laws 384 and 613, 80th Cong.; 


77th Cong 


2d Cong.). 
2, to June 30, 1953, in- 


Public Law 869, 8ist Cong.; 


, effective Mar. 14, 1942, and subsequent amendments 


(see note 5 above), providing for temporary suspension of duties on metal scrap, quantities of zinc dust have 
No information is available as to the distinction between the zinc 


been entered free of duty under this law. 


dust which has entered free of duty and that which has entered 


is dutiable 
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Taste 5.—Lead articles dutiable under pars. 


IMPORT 


TAX ON LEAD 


AND ZINC 


72, 391, and 392 of the 


Tariff 


ict 


of 1930: Ad valorem equivalents of import tarves proposed by S. 2376 and H., R. 


8257, 


of the 1930 statutory rates, of duties currently applicable, and of duties 


recommended by the Tariff Commission in May 1954, if based on dutiable 


imports in 1956 


Tariff paragraph and article 


Par. 72 


Lead pigments 
Litharge 
Red lead 
Orange mineral 
White lead 
Pigments in chief 
suboxide of lead 


value of 


Other pigments containing 
lead ‘ 
Par. 391: Lead-bearing ores, flue dust, 


and mattes of all kinds 

392 

Lead bullion or base bullion 

Lead pigs and bars 

Reclaimed lead, lead dross, 
scrap lead 

Type metal and antimonial lead 

Alloys or combinations of lead, 
not specially provided for 

Babbitt metal and solder 

Lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ 


lead, and lead wire 


and 


Import taxes proposed by the 
bills if the determined average 
market price for lead is 


‘ss than 


Less than | L 


17 cents 16 cents (Less thar 
but not but not 15 cents 
less than less than per 
16 cents 15 cents pound 
per pound | per pound 
Percent Percent Percent 
8.7 17.4 26.1 
8.3 16.6 24.9 
(1) ( (‘) 
7.0 14.0 21.1 
6.0 11.9 17.8 
10. 0 20.0 30.0 
3.8 9.4 15.1 
5.4 10.9 16.3 
6. 7 13. 4 20. 1 
8.1 16. 1 24. 2 
6.1 12 18 
4.5 9. ( 13. 6 
1.1 2.1 4. 2 
9.0 18.0 27.0 


1 Not computed; orange mineral has not been imported since 1942 


1930 
rate of 

duty 
Percent 
19.3 
20.3 
16.7 
30.0 
30.0 
11.3 
11.6 
14.3 
17.2 
13. 1 
9, ¢ 
»9 
18.0 


Current 


duty 


Percent 


9 
13 


ys 


Duty 

recom- 
mended 
by the 
Tariff 
Com- 

mission 


Percent 





3. 6 


D. 6 


dd 
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TABLE 6.—Zine articles dutiable under pars. 77, 393, and 394 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930: Ad valorem equivalents of import taxes proposed by S. 2376 and 
H. R. 8257, of the 1930 statutory rates, of duties currently applicable, and of 
duties recommended by the Tariff Commission in May 1954, if based on dutiable 
imports in 1956 


Import taxes proposed by the 
bills if the determined average 





market price for zine i Duty 
recom- 
1930 Current | mended 
Tariff paragraph and articl Less than | Less than rate of duty by the 
14/4 cents 1346 cents | Less than duty Tariff 
but not but not 12'6 cents Com- 
less than less than per mission 
} 134 cents | 129 cents pound 
per pound | per pound 
Par. 77: 
Zine oxi le and leaded zine oxides 
containing not more than 25 
percent of lead Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
~ In any form of dry powder § 10.7 | 16.0 17.0 5.8 
Ground in or mixed with ol 
or water 6.9 13.9 20.8 2. 8 9 2 
Lithopone, and other combin 
tions or mixtures of zine sulfide 
and barium sulfate | | 
Containing by weight less |} | 
than 30 pereent of zinc 
sulfide 19 29. 7 414. ¢ 84.7 17.3 i 
Containing by weight 30 per- 
cent or more of zi sulfide 19, 7 9. 5 09. 2 39.5 FUR Ss ch dee 
Par. 393: Zine-bearing ores of all 
kind except pyrites containing 
not more than 6 percent zinc 7.5 20. 7 +. 28. 2 11.3 30.8 
pig or slab ” 0 10 13.0 5.2 15.6 
7 11.4 17. ( 14.2 5.7 
I laty W ke] 
or other metal except 
gold, silver, o1 tinum 
or solutions 2.9 5.7 8.6 5.7 2.9 
Other 5 10. ¢ 15.9 10. 6 § 
Old and wornout zine fit only to 
be remanufactured, zine dross, 
and zine skimming i 9. 5 19.0 28. 5 19.0 5 22.8 


1 Based on dutiable imports in 1953; there were no imports during 1954-56. 
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Taste 7.—Unmanufactured lead: United States production, foreign trade, con- 
sumption, and average market prices, 1948-56 and January—March 1957 


IMPORT TAX ON LEAD AND ZINC 


[In short tons of lead content) 




















! 
Production Imports for consumption 3 j | Aver- 
ee a a ee ee eS 
Year | | | tie ex- | consump- price 
Mine | Second- | ports 3 tion’ | per 
output!) ary Total |Dutiable| Free | Total | | pounds 
| output ? { 
“ad = ee and ee 
| | | 
| | | Cents 

DG bnckescecens | 390,476 | 482,733 | 828, 200 | 98, 944 | 282 $31, 794 | 1,279 | 1, 133, 895 | 18, 043 
ee -| 409, 968 | 364,140 | 774,048 | 116,538 | 298 5, 0831 4, 396 957, 674 15. 364 
awe = | 430, 827 | 427,520 | 858, 347 514, 954 50. , 286 5, 343 , 237, 981 13. 206 
1951.... ) 388, 164 ) 441,658 } 829,822 | 191,636) 36 , 293 3,473 | 1,184,793 | 17.500 
| 390, 161 | 411,831 | 801,992 | 179,600 | 464 ,217 | 3,665 | 1, 130,795 | 16. 467 
1953-.-- - : | 342, 644 | 428,750 | 771,394 | 409,003 | 48 57, 057 5,118 | 1, 201,604 | 13. 489 
1954 : .-| 325,427 | 424,987 | 750,414 | 460, 197 22, 626 | 482,823 | 5,227 | 1,209,330 | 14. 054 
1955 °. . 338, 025 | 449, 186 | 787,211 | 424,413 | 28,961 } 453,374 | 4, 234 ) 1, 212,644 ) 15, 138 
1956 6___ : | 348,329 | 438,007 | 786,336 | 419,368 | 68,457 | 487, 825 7,975 | 1,189,973 | 16.013 

1957 (January- | | | 
March) ¢ 90, 230 | 112,775 | 203,005 | 119,331 | 23,355 | 142, 686 3, 348 293, 246 | 16. 000 

| 





1 Represents recoverable lead content of concentrates produced from domestic ores and old tailings treated. 
2 Represents lead recovered in all forms from old scrap; partly estimated for 1956. 





§ Represents lead in ores, concentrates, dross, flue dust, and mattes; lead bullion; lead pigs and bars; 
reclaimed and scrap lead; antimonial lead and type metal; and miscellaneous lead alloys 

4 Represents all unmanufactured lead consumed from primary and secondary sources including lead in 
lead-containing alloys and lead in ores consumed directly in the manufacture of lead pigments and salts as 
reported to the U. 8. Bureau of Mines on a monthly or annual basis. These data do not include withdrawals 
for the strategic Government stockpile. 

5 Average New York price of common lead as reported by Engineering and Mining Journal, Metal and 
Mineral Markets. 

6 Data on imports and exports are preliminary. 


Source: Production and consumption data from official statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, except as 
noted; imports and exports compiled from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 8,—Lead pigments; United States production and foreign trade, specified 
years, 1937 to 1956 











\ { “{ 
Produc. {Imports for| Domestic 
Year tion!2 | consump- | exports 
tion 
| Quantity (short tons) 
. | 

ME cian cin tp Catchphrase ae Be ae a | 266, 874 68 | 3, 622 
eS  o Sasi aceon eee 237, 035 42 3, 912 
1939. ; 278, 592 38 5, 425 
IM4d.. : | 308, 312 8 | 7, 836 
MS os ooo a 2 } 278, 949 82 4, 445 
1947___ aes . La see ml 345, 901 472 | 2, 862 
ee ee : — . Seas SaaS aie 305, 632 1, 578 2, 260 
1949... ‘i e ae = each 232, 023 309 | 2, 
1950- ise : Lah 341, 656 1,110 } 2, 956 
1951__- sae cs eevee a 307, 520 | 3, 850 2, 390 
1952... ike 23 : , ; } 279, 387 | 1, 066 2, 343 
Te.....<< iia a ahah atdate Cone seree i sal 299, 068 66 | 2, 474 
1954... - Z : sep ees | 276,611 | 598 | 2, 570 
1906....... as “4S = 295, 116 3 793 | 3 2, 741 
1956... ‘ : .--| 3283, 726 | 3 5, 582 3 2,972 

| | 








Value (in thousands of dollars) 4 





ee a2 _ ae 41, 640 17 586 
1938... = oceese A 32, 254 10 | 510 
1939... ; setae eiauan 40, 975 10 | 715 
1943... ‘ ssatace 51,017 3 | 1, 427 
Was : aie as 51, 654 13 851 
1947... . ; es ; 116, 286 150 1, 041 
1948___ : este ‘ 119, 268 533 | 970 
=e bod ican aes : 77, 584 143 | 1, 104 
1950__- Se : ater eye ae 105, 318 344 940 
1951__- a TE as Teen 120, 364 1, 502 983 
1952... : ies aie ‘ : ei 100, 114 451 933 
1953... See ae : ; 89, 392 16 799 
1954- Be iN ial Ea ene: 87, 503 149 | 872 
1955 cues pag = ‘ 100, 307 | 3195 | 3 976 
1956... a gall ; ee ce a ae (5) 31,465 3 1,092 





1 Data represent shipments or sales by domestic manufacturers. 

2 Includes an estimate for shipments of sublimed lead in 1946 and in 1948-56 
3 Preliminary. 

4 Value of imports is foreign value. 

5 Not available. 


Source: Production, official statistics of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines; imports and exports, official statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 9.—Babbitt metal and solder: United States production and foreign trade 
specified years, 1937-56 


Production Imports Domestic exports 
for con 
Period sumption 
Babbitt babbitt Babbitt Lead 
metal Solder 2 metal and metal older 
solder 


(Juantity (short tons, gross we 


1937 21, 861 5S, 546 SY 579 50 
1938 ) | $()2 4 
1939 56, 617 { 143 &3 
1943 ; ’ 
1946 l 85Y 854 
1947 4 37,418 59, 014 03 gf 1, 069 
1948 142 45 
1949 of {48 4() 
1950 2.573 10 m 
1951 , ae 492 
1952 318 

19 


1954 1,049 9 32 








1955 OSD) O58 45 


1956 1, 560 


1937 15, 000 22. 000 
1938 9, 000 15, 000 


1939 12, 800 20), 000 





1937 7. 802 28, H22 s $.)( 
1438 4 22 
1939 6, 591 5, 409 l ] $s1 
1943 | 1 
1046 sy , 

1047 118. 775 39. 612 110 10 ) 
1948 74 21 414 
1949 77 Ox3 178 
1950 ] ¢ 
1951 1,011 2 72 
1952 759 27 

1953 1,119 
1954 8&2 
1955 M46 9] 42 
1956 1, 63. $27 464 





Quantity in terms of lead content represents lead consumed in the manufacture of all bearing metal 
probably +5 of the totals given was consumed in making babbitt metal 
? Quantity in terms of lead content represents lead consumed in making solder. 
Not available 
4 Of the total babbit metal produced in 1947, 33,987 tons, valued at about $14,108,000 was lead-base babbitt, 
and 3,431 tons, valued at about $4,667,000 was tin-base babbitt; these value figures include an estimate of 
the value of very small quantities that were produced and transferred to plants of the same compani 
5 Not reported separately. 
§ Data on imports and exports are preliminary. 
7 Includes 216 tons of lead-base babbitt metal valued at $227,000 and 97 tons of tin-base babbitt metal 
valued at $200,000. 
§ Value of imports is foreign value. 
9 Less than $500. 


Source: Production of babbitt metal and solder in terms of gross weight and value, and imports and 
exports, official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted; lead consumed in making 
bearing metals and solder, from the American Bureau of Metal Statistics for 1937-43 and from the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines for 1946-56. 
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TABLE 10.—Lead sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire: United States 
production and foreign trade, specified years, 1937 to 1956 


Produc- | Imports for Domestic Produec- | Imports for| Domestic 
Year tion ! consump- exports * Year tion ! consump- | exports ? 
tion tion | 
L 


Quantity (short tons, gross weight Value (in thousands of dollars) 





1937 15, 671 376 768 1937 3 7, 739 55 | 117 
1938 (4) 166 (5) 1938 (4) 31 | (5) 

1939 6 44, 290 170 1, 1939 6 6, 585 28 113 

1943 62, 000 25 l, 1943 11, 780 20 317 

1946 78, 000 24 1946 17, 305 10 | 194 

1947 78, 000 67 ‘ 1947 27, 959 | 42 730 

1948 71, 402 18] 1948 31, 320 101 439 

1949 57, 002 178 1949 : ; 101 364 

1950 72, 139 207 1950 78 131 

64, 305 255 t. 1951 123 574 

58, 162 1] l, 1952 25, 026 8 643 

59, 169 178 1953__. 21,972 58 219 

397 1954 20, 141 129 156 

: 2, 048 1955 ” 24, 258 535 246 

7 7, 654 1956 7_ 24, 289 2,017 276 








Data for 1937 and 1939 represent production of lead plates, sheets, tubing, and pipe; value was estimated 
for a relatively small quantity produced and consumed in the same works. Data for all other years represent 
lead consumed for making pipes, traps, bends, and sheet—for 1943-47 from the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, and for other years from the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines; value for production after 1939 estimated 
by multiplying quantity by the average annual prices of lead sheet as reported by the Daily Metal Reporter, 
monthly supplement— Metals. 

2 Comprises lead sheet, strip, and pipe. 

} Lead plates and sheets (22,503 tons, gross weight, valued at $3,776,000) and lead tubing and pipe (23,168 
tons, gross weight, valued at $3,963,000 

4 Not available 

5 Data for lead sheets, strip, and pipe were included with data for lead pigs and bars in 1938. 

6 Lead plates and sheets (25,327 tons, gross weight, valued at 2,000) and lead tubing and pipe (18,963 
tons, gross weight, valued at $2,863,000 

? Imports and exports, preliminary 









Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted 


TABLE 11.—l nmanufactured zinc: United States production, foreign trade, con- 
sumption, and average market prices, 1948-56 and January—March 1957 


{In short tons of zine content] 





Production Imports for consumption Aver- 
Domes-| Estimated age 
Year tic ex- | consump- | price 
M ine Second Dutia- ports 4 tion of per 
output wy rotal ble Free Total zing pound ¢ 
tput 
Cents 
1048 629 74,190 | 704,167 | 219, 603 70,013 | 289,616 | 69,084 995, VSt 13. 589 
1949 1) 51. 651 644, 854 213, 703 82, 300 296, 003 | 63, 203 12. 144 
1950 74, 097 697, 472 394, 154 13, 141 107,295 | 20, 268 13. S66 
1951 68, 174 749, 363 | 285, 618 18, 451 334, 049 $4,212 8. 000 
1952 74, 66 740. 66E G9, 074 599,435 | 698,509 | 62,056 6. 215 
1953 (4, 23 IS, OF 3, 8382 44,064 | 697,896 | 21,811 10. 855 
1954 72, ¢ 37, O02 630, 488 7 665, 995 11, 684 ) OS] 
195 &3. 549 y 349 0, 639 33, 443 603, O82 39, 506 l 209 
1956 ’ 2 81,000 620, 562 29, 42 O1, 60 731,117 | 22, 361 3. 494 
1957 (January 
March 145, 453 21,600 | 167,053. 184, 653 26,723 | 211,376 3, 504 289, 000 13. 500 
Represents recoverable zine content of concentrates produced for ores mined and tailings treated 
Represents zine recovered in all forms from old seray 
Zine content in ores and concentrates and the gross weight of zine blocks, pigs, and slabs, old zine seran, 
zine dross, and skimmings 
‘Zine content in ores, concentrates, dross, and skimmmings, and zine blocks, pigs, and slabs 
Data represent all slab consumed (estimating that data reported to the U.S. Bureau ef Mines account 
for 96 percent of all slab zine consumed) plus estimated consumption of secondary zine (old scrap) and the 
zine content of pigments and salts made directly from ores. These data do not include withdrawals for 


the strategic stockpile 
Average market price of Prime Western zine, f. 0. b., East St. Louis, as reported by the Engineering 
and Mining Journal Metal and Mineral Markets 
’ Effective July 16, 1953, Prime Western zine was also sold on a delivered basis; the delivered price ranged 
from 44 cent to 42 cent per pound above the East St. Louis price 
§ Data on imports and exports are preliminary. 
* Estimated 


Source: Consurr ption and production data compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
except as noted; imports and exports, from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce; prices, 
Engineering and Mining Journal Metal and Mineral Markets. 
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TABLE 12.—Zine owide and lithopone: United States production and foreign 


1937 
1938 
1939 


1943____ 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 


1953. 


1954 
1955 
1956 


Resse: 


trade, specified years, 1937-56 





Produc- | Imports Domestic | Produc- Imports Domestic 
tion 12 forcon- | exports Year tion | 2 forcon- | exports 
sumption 3 | sumption 3 
| 

Quantity (short tons) Value (in thousands of dollars) 
309, 766 6, 376 | 5, 624 1937 28, 038 400 
243, 091 4, 577 2, 896 |} 1938..-- | 23, 301 280 
299, 995 | 4, 192 8, 330 || 1939__.-.- 28, 794 277 
322, 953 | 21 23, 340 || 1943 36, 259 5 
372, 823 | 42 20, 607 || 1946 44, 196 8 
407, 254 118 | 32, 734 1947 63, 891 31 
358, 432 | 27 29, 656 || 1948 65, 547 7 
225, 189 | 251 19,590 || 1949 43, 152 52 
330, 452 6, 296 12, 451 1959 71, 321 1, 261 
294, 804 2, 57€ ¥. 368 1951 74, 599 930 
241, 934 183 17,600 |, 1952 63, 949 90 
240, 778 | 1, 214 6, 897 1953 ___. 56, 474 281 
218, 268 2, 413 6, 124 1954___. 50, 439 4&3 
244, 047 | 4 3, 350 44,536 |} 1955.-...__..- 58, 031 4 689 
223, 953 | 3, 810 4,136 || 1956 4__ (5) 790 


1 Data represents shipments or sales by domestic manufacturers. 

2 Includes lead-free zine oxide, leaded zine oxide, and normal lithopone content of high-strength lithopone 
plus lithopone sold as such. 

3 Does not include zinc oxide containing more than 25 percent lead, which is entered under par. 66 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. Value of imports is foreign value. 

4 Preliminary. 

5 Not available. 


Source: Production, official statistics of the U.S. Bureau of Mines; imports and exports, official statistics 


of the U. 


S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 13.—Zinc dust and zinc sheets: United States production and foreign 
trade, specified years, 1937-56 


| Zine dust Zine sheets 


Imports for consumption 








Year | Imports for; Domestic be 
| Production; consump- exports | Production exports 2 
tion Coated or| Other Total 


_____| Domestic 
| 


} 
| plated ! 





Quantity (short tons, gross weight) 

















1937 -- 15, 242 69 2, 145 16, 712 1 | 231 232 | 5, 813 
1938 11, 609 64 2, 253 13, 048 1 | 226 | 227 | (3) 
1939 16, 835 41 2, 834 16, 697 | (4) 178 178 6, 419 
1943 25, 990 106 5, 859 12, 727 | (4) (4) 2, 281 
1946 28, 574 77 366 28, 703 | (4) (4) (4) 11, 956 
1947 30, 602 1, 646 22, 222 67 67 7, 950 
1948_ 32, 217 41 891 20, 318 | #1 120 120 | 5, 318 
1949 22,776 17 | 690 | 15, 467 | 32 32 | 4, 808 
1950 28, 922 472 | 506 | 19, 362 |__- ; 211 | 211 | 2, 456 
1951 31, 695 | 154 | 722 19, 746 | (4) | 149 | 149 | 3, 522 
1952 25, 113 133 (3) 13, 293 | ae 47 | 47 | 3, 031 
1953 25, 297 | 1, 045 502 | 14, 425 | (4) 196 196 3, 239 
1954 26, 714 |--. 509 | 13, 903 | ae" 259 259 | 2, 960 
1955 § 30, 118 72 445 | aetna 431 431 | 2, 604 
1956 5 6 28, 223 | 72 372 | Gye ee: 454 | 454 | 3, 043 
| | | | 
Value (in thousands of dollars) 
Foreign | Foreign Foreign Foreign 
value | value value value 
1937 2, 6 | 418 3, 832 | 1 | 30 31 | 1, 104 
1938 1,! 5 | 356 | 2,648 | = (7) 26 26 | (3) 
1939 2, 3 469 3,466; (7) | 21 | 21 1, 052 
1943 5, 171 18 1, 263 3, 378 | Pee wep 624 
1946 6, 058 5 89 8, 971 Oo | @.. 4... re 3, 693 
1947 7, 589 448 7, 936 | easel 4 4 3, 090 
1948 10, 052 5 299 8, 393 | 33 33 2, 126 
1949 6, 195 4 261 | 5, 900 | | 8 8 2, 053 
1950 9, 602 81 187 9, 183 | : 93 | 93 984 
1951 13, 439 7 401 | 11, 649 (7) 84 | 84 2, 082 
1952 9, 794 | 39 (3) 7, 916 | — 24 24 1, 935 
1953 6, 729 162 181 | 7, 889 | (7) 77 | 77 1) 696 
1954 7, 266 |.. 151 7,463 |_-- 8S 1, 444 
1955 5 9, 216 18 162 8, 075 148 | 148 | 1,318 
1956 5 (3) 18 136 (3) ; 172 | 172 | 1718 
ie 





! Coated or plated with nickel or other metal (except gold, alisaiaai or silver). 

2 Includes exports of strip, which, however, are believed to be small. 

> Not available. 

4 Less than 42 ton. 

5 Data on imports and exports are preliminary. 

6 Preliminary 

7 Less than $500. 

Source: Production, eompiled from official statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Mines; imports and exports, 
compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


JULY 31, 1957 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of June 28, 1957, 
requesting a statement of this Department’s views on S. 2376, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on lead and zinc. 

The proposed legislation would terminate the duties on lead and zine articles 
imposed under paragraphs 77, 393, 394, 72, 391, and 392 of the tariff act and 
in lieu thereof would impose, when the market price of lead or zinc is below 
certain levels, import taxes on these articles at varying rates by adding a new 
subchapter to chapter 38 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The bill contains no provision as to what would happen if the determined 
average market price should ever exceed the maximum shown in the tables 
in sections 4545 (b) and 4546 (b). It is assumed that, since tariff duties would 
he terminated and no provision for import tax is made, these articles would be 
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free of duty and import tax when the determined average market price exceeds 
the maximum shown in the tables. 

If the determined average market prices remain relatively stable no unusual 
administrative difficulty would ensue if this bill were enacted. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip W. KENDALL, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, August 15, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN. This letter is in response to your request of June 28, 
1957, for the views of the Department of Commerce with respect to S. 2876, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on lead 
and zinc. 

If this bill is enacted it will— 

1. Amend the Tariff Act of 1930 by abolishing the existing import duties 
on lead and zine and on certain articles produced therefrom listed in para- 
graphs 72, 77, 391, 392, 393, and 394; and 

2. Amend the Revenue Code of 1954 by adding a new subchapter which 
will include the articles listed in the paragraphs enumerated above (under 
1) and will impose import excise taxes of varying amounts on the lead and 
zine content of the items listed. 

(As indicated at pages 2 and 3 of the bill the tax rates will vary with the 
domestic prices of lead and zine; the rates will decrease when the prices 
of these 2 metals are high and increase when the prices of these 2 metals 
are low. 

The Department of Commerce recommends the enactment of this bill. The 
proposed legislation, if enacted, would implement a part of the long-range min- 
erals program which the Department of the Interior presented in considerable 
detail and with supporting data to the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on June 4, 1957. 

The primary purpose of the bill under reference is to assist the domestic lead 
and zine industry which has suffered from declining prices since May 1957. It 
is believed that the enactment of the bill would aid the domestic producers and, 
at the same time, would preserve the interests of domestic consumers of lead 
and zine who are dependent upon foreign sources for over 40 percent of their 
needs of these 2 metals. The sliding scale tax feature of the bill is designed to 
protect the interests of both domestic groups. When the domestic prices of 
lead and zine are low, the higher tax rates would protect the producers. When 
the domestic prices of lead and zine are high, the lower tax rates would protect 
the consumers. 

In order to protect further the interests of the domestic consumers, two 
amendments to the bill are recommended. At the bottom of page 2 of the bill 
it is recommended that there be added an additional sentence, as follows: “If 
the determined average market price for lead is 17 cents or higher a pound, the 
import excise tax thereon shall be removed.” At the bottom of page 3 of the 
bill it is recommended that there be added an additional sentence, as follows: 
“Tf the determined average market price for zine is 14% cents or higher a pound, 
the import excise tax thereon shall be removed.” 

The substance of these two amendments is included in the long-range minerals 
program which was presented to the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs by the Department of the Interior on June 4, 1957. However, as pres 
ently drafted, the bill (S. 2376) to implement the program does not provide for 
the removal of import excise taxes when the price of lead is 17 cents or higher 
a pound and when the price of zine is 14% cents or higher a pound. 

There is attached for the convenient reference of your committee a copy of 
the statement presented by this Department at the August 1, 1957, hearings of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means with respect to the companion 
House bills. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objections 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER ‘SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
CoMMERCE, BEFORE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1957 


I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this 
opportunity to express the views of the Department of Commerce on the proposal 
submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the Interior for a sliding scale 
import excise tax on lead and zinc. 

The Department supports the proposal. As the Secretary of the Interior has 
said, the occasion for it is the recent sharp decline of prices of these commodi- 
ties and the further threat to the lead and zinc mining industries posed by the 
high level of imports of these commodities. Since May of this year, the price 
of zine per pound has decreased from 1314 to 10 cents and the price of lead from 
16 to 14 cents per pound. These decreases are resulting in the closing of many 
small mines which cannot operate profitably at these levels. This, of course, 
adversely affects many other small businesses whose existence depends on the 
continued operation of these mines. As a result, unemployment is developing 
in these areas. 

The proposed legislation was devised to remedy this situation by imposing a 
sliding scale excise tax on imports which is intended to st bilize prices at or 
near levels prevailing in 1956 and the first quarter of 1957 

This proposal cannot be considered apart from the entire foreign-trade policy 
of the United States. Expansion of our foreign trace t rough an orderly pro- 
gram of reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers both bcre and abroad has 
long been a cornerstone of our policy. Sound trade must be 2 two-way affair. 

However, it is of equal importance that this expansion of our foreign trade 
be achieved only through a program which is fair, modeiate, gradual, and re- 
ciprocal. Such a program must be mutually advantageous to American private 
industry and to those abroad with whom we trade. 

Accordingly, the President, in discussing the Trade Agreements Act, hos said: 
“This program, therefore, must be and will be administered to the benefit of 
the Nation’s economic strength and not to its detriment. No American industry 
will be placed in jeopardy by the administration of this measure.’ 

The policies of the Department of Commerce in the promotion of our foreign 
commerce are geared to this basic concept. As recently as last July 9, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce said to the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: “We believe that the problem of foreign competition in the American 
market calls for a higher type of economic statesmanship than die-hard ad- 
herence to extreme positions. The national interest will not be served unless 
both the free trader and the protectionist show a willingness to give and take 
and jointly to work toward the goal of increased reciprocal trade.” 

It is in the light of these principles that we endorse the proposal now under 
consideration. It is consistent with the President’s pledge. At the same time, 
it is moderate in that it seeks to encourage a cutback in foreign output which 
will be no more than proportionate to that of our domestic producers. 

In 1956, world production of lead and zine was substantial’y in excess of world 
industrial consumption and this was in appreciable measure a result of govern- 
mental policies during World War II and the Korean conflict. The United States 
Government during World War II paid premium prices to encourage expansion 
of domestic production and assisted financially in the development of mines over- 
seas. During the Korean war, the Defense Materials Procurement Agency made 
purchase contracts at guaranteed prices with domestic and foreign producers, 
granted priority ratings for production machinery and equipment, and recom- 
mended production expansion loans, operating loans, and certificates of necessity 
for accelerated tax amortization. This all resulted in a substantial expansion 
of production capabilities both at home and abroad. 

In 1953, United States Government purchases of foreign lead and zine were 
severely cut back, but the total imports did not change significantly. Instead, 
most of it went to domestic users in competition with domestic producers. 
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This vast increase in availability of foreign metals for domestic consumption, 
largely resulting from governmental action, caused the price of zinc to drop 
from 16.2 cents a pound in 1952 to 10.8 cents in 1953 and caused the price 
of lead in the same period to fall from 16% cents to a little over 13% cents a 
pound in the same period. 

As a result of this, the Tariff Commission, in an escape-clause action, recom- 
mended the restoration of the maximum duty on these products. While the 
President did not implement these recommendations, he did recognize that the 
Government was under some obligation to protect these industries from injury. 
He, therefore, directed an acceleration of procurement from the domestic pro- 
ducers for stockpile purposes and also encouraged the removal of more of the 
foreign metals from the domestic market by increasing the exchange of our 
agricultural surpluses for lead and zine for the supplemental stockpile. 

These measures had the desired effect. The price of zinc returned to an 
average of 131% cents per pound and of lead to 16 cents per pound. 

However, in May of this year, it became apparent that these programs would 
have to be severely curtailed. Further stockpiling of these metals could not 
be justified. It was not considered feasible to continue the exchange of agri- 
cultural surpluses for lead and zine since it merely resulted in substituting 
one surplus for another. Announcement of these conditions has caused the prices 
of these metals to return to their 1953 levels. 

In the light of this history, the Department of Commerce believes that the 
Government has an obligation to come to the assistance of these producers with 
a moderate proposal which will do no more than tend to equalize between do- 

mestic and foreign producers the cutbacks occasioned by the excess of world 
supply over world consumption. We believe that the proposal by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior meets this test and we recommend its enactment. 


The Cuatrman. The Chair received a letter several days ago from 
Senator Bennett, of Utah, urging that this meeting be ‘held, and I 
will ask that that letter be inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COM MITTEE ON FINANCE, 
July 17, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Harry: For some years the plight of the lead and zinc miners in my 
State of Utah and in the West generally has been steadily growing more serious, 
and during the past few years the majority of our most productive mining opera- 
tions have had to close down. Lead is now priced at 14 cents a pound and zine 
at 10 cents. 

The administration, in recommending a long-range minerals policy, included 
in that recommendation a provision calling for amendment of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on lead and zine. A number of bills 
implementing this provision have been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, and Senator Watkins and I joined in the introduction of a similar measure 
in the Senate. The House Ways and Means Committee has scheduled hearings 
on the bills pending befcre the committee, confining the testimony to the proposal 
submitted by the Secretary of the Interior. These hearings are scheduled for 
August 1 and 2, and it is hoped that the committee will then act swiftly on the 
legislation, so that we in the Finance Committee may have an opportunity to 
examine the problem. 

The proposed legislation would substitute for the present tariffs applicable to 
lead and zine articles sliding scale excise taxes which would become effective 
when prices decline to levels that would threaten serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers. Such excise taxes would be suspended when prices return to and remain 
firm at levels sufficiently high to prevent economic distress to the domestic indus- 
tries. The proposed excise taxes applicable to each of the commodities would be 
suspended if the average price during a 3-month period goes above 17 cents for 
lead or 14% cents for zine. 

The reason our domestic mining industry needs this type of help is easily un- 
derstood when we examine the difference in wages paid to miners in America and 
wages paid abroad. The effect of the competition of foreign producers in this 
strategic and vital industry is graphically portrayed by the fact that in Utah 
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the number of lead-zinc mines has dropped from 21 ‘in 1947 to 9 by 1955, and 
there has been a drop in the number of lead-zine miners employed in Utah, from 
9,000 in 1947 to 1,732 by last year,and, of course, the recent closings have caused 
even more of a drop. I am enclosing a copy of an article in one of our Utah 
papers commenting on the closing of one of the most productive mines in the 
West, which I think illustrates the sad condition of this vital industry. 

I appreciate your scheduling hearings on this measure in the Finance Commit- 
tee, and I sincerely hope that we on the committee might be able to reach quick 
agreement on the need for legislation this session. I am convinced that any 
further delay would be disastrous to the industry. Certainly, help for this essen- 
tial industry is not only weil justified, but passage of this legislation will be of 
great benefit to the country as well. 

With kindest personai regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE F’. BENNETT. 


{The Salt Lake Tribune, June 13, 1957] 
Up AND DOwN THE STREET: END OF THE MINING Roap, UTAH’s CHIEF Con CLOSES 


(By Robert W. Bernick, Tribune business editor) 


Chief Consolidated Mining Co., producer of lead and zinc for the Nation since 
1909, Wednesday announced “indefinite suspension of operations,” effective 
June 15. 

This date thus marks the “end of the road” for the last operating metal mine 
in the historic Eureka-Tintic district of Utah, which has produced $500 billion 
worth of strategic metals during two World Wars and the Korean war for the 
United States. 

Cecil Fitch, Jr., president and general manager, said Wednesday, “We have 
been fighting an economic battle against foreign imports for 11 years. The 
mines that are closing now, including the Chief Conesolidated, are not ‘marginal’ 
mines. They all closed 5 years ago. 

“It is simply that under the impact of inflationary costs and low-wage produced 
foreign metals coming into the United States, evern mine in America will become 
‘marginal’ at a certain price,” the Utahan said. 

Some 70 miners and their families will be affected immediately by the closure. 

But for the miners in the Eureka-Tintic district, the process of economic strug- 
gle has been a losing one since the start of active promotion and subsidization by 
successive Washington administrations of metals produced in foreign nations 
and imported to this country. 

Where thousands once labored in the creation of wealth for Utah there re- 
mained only hundreds in this district in the post war period. 

In September 1954 the mining company pulled its pumps in the main ore- 
producing areas of the Chief No.1 mine. From 286 miners, employment was re- 
duced to the present 70 whose jobs end in a few days. 

The miners of yesterday have now found other work, many outside the industry. 

Mr. Fitch paid high tribute Wednesday to the men who have worked for the 
Chief. 

“They have been a very faithful crew. They have produced as no other miners, 
even though in recent years wage reductions were necessary if any jobs were 
to be had at all. The United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO) has recog- 
nized our peril and our labor relations have been excellent. 

“But we just cannot carry on any longer,” the Eureka district spokesman said. 

The Chief Consolidated Mining Co. was founded by the late Walter Fitch and 
his son, Cecil Fitch, Sr., both Michigan miners. 

Mr. Fitch, Sr., on Wednesday marked his 72d birthday. 


The CHairMan. We are honored by the very distinguished Senator, 
Senator Mansfield, who is our first witness. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, before the Senator from Montana 
proceeds, may I make a part of the record a copy of the letter written 
by the Governor of Kansas, Gov. George Docking, in the interest 
of this legislation. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection. 
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Senator Cartson. It was written to the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, but deals with the same legislation, and as our 
State is vitally interested in this legislation I would like to have this 
made a part of the record. 


The Cuarrman. Without objection. 
(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


TopeKA, KAns., July 16, 1957 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 


Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooPpER: On August 1 and 2, 1957, the House Ways and 


Means Committee will conduct hearings on the administration’s bill for the 
relief of the lead and zinc industry, and I am quite interested in favorable con- 


sideration for these interests. 

A great portion of the Nation’s lead and zine industry is located in Kansas. 
As a result of the severe drop in the price of lead and zine, this industry has 
been seriously affected. If the price continues at its present low state, fur- 
ther and more drastic adverse economic effects will result. This will en- 
danger the continued existence of an industry that is vital to our national 
defense and will cause financial hardship and distress to those persons directly 
and indirectly dependent upon this industry for their livelihood. 

I consider the relief of this situation to be of vital importance to the 
State of Kansas and the Nation. It is my opinion that the administration 
program represents the absolute minimum in the steps necessary to correct 
this serious situation. I, therefore, urge you, the members of your committee 
and the Congress, to expedite in every way possible the passage of the legisla- 
tion necessary to enact this minimum program into law and to further con- 
sider additional remedies for this problem. 

Very sincerely, 
GEORGE DOCKING, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM MONTANA 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here this morning in 
behalf of legislation now meres before Congress, which, if enacted, 
would protect the domestic lead and zine industries of our Nation 
from economic chaos. 

May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that while we look upon the metal 
mining industry as a product of the West, that in addition to such 
States as Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, 
and others, that we find large holdings in such States as New York, 
Tennessee, and Oklahoma. 

Not only that, but we find there are many fabricating plants for 
both lead and zine in the East as well, so that this is, in effect, a na- 
tionwide problem and not just a problem confined to a specific area. 

My deep concern over the situation in the lead and zine industries 
prompts me to make this statement today. A statement concurred in 
by the entire Montana delegation, the distinguished senior Senator, 
Mr. Murray and our two able colleagues in the House, Congressman 
Lee Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson. Incidentally, may I say that both 
Senator Murray and I have “packed a bucket” in the Butte mines and 
we know from personal experience about the effects when these mines 
go down. 

It is quite obvious to me that if the domestic lead and zine indus- 
tries are not to face extinction Congress is going to have to take 
action, as the administration has indicated its unwillingness to do so. 
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I want to express my keen disappointment in the administration’s 
long-range minerals program as recently unveiled by the Secretary of 
the “Tnterior, insofar as it affects import duties on lead and zine. 

I need not remind this committee that 4 years ago—on July 27, 
a resolution directing the Tariff Commission to 
make a comprehensive investigation of the lead and zine industries 
under provisions of section 832 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

That investigation was made, and concurrently the Tariff Commis- 
sion also conducted an escape-clause investigation under section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

At the conclusion of its investigations the Tariff Commission unan- 
imously recommended the maximum permissible tariff increases on 
certain lead and zinc items of import, and increases of a lesser degree 
on other items. 

The President did not follow the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission and instead ordered stockpile acquisition of lead and 
zinc ores and concentrates through direct purchase and through barter 
deals as a means of raising the prices received by domestic producers 
to a level which would allow them to keep their mines open. 

Partially as a result of these stockpiling and barter programs the 
price of zinc rose from a low of 914 cents per pound early in 1954 to 
a high of 13.5 cents per pound on January 7, 1957. During the same 
per iod the price of lead rose from 1214 cents per pound to 1614 cents 
per pound. 

In April of this year the Government announced a decision to sus- 
pend the lead and zine barter program pending an administrative 
review of the entire barter operations. As a result, by early May the 
price bottom literally fell out from under lead and zinc. Today the 
domestic price of zinc is again at a distressed level of 10 cents per 
pound—or approximately the price that was in effect when the Tariff 
Commission recommended increases in the tariff—and the domestic 
price of lead today is 14 cents a pound, or only a little above the price 
at the time the Tariff Commission made its recommendations on lead 
and zinc. London or “world market” prices, which inevitably affect 
the domestic price, are even lower. 

This country’s lead and zine industries are in dire straits. Let us 
take a minute to look at the reasons for this. World production of 
zinc is up 56 percent since 1950, as against the increase in domestic 
consumption approximating 10 percent ; and, parenthetically, it should 
be stated that the United States consumes approximately one-third 
of the world’s production of lead and zine. 

Domestic production of lead and zine has not kept pace with in- 
creased world production. In the instance of lead, world production 
has increase 45 percent since 1950, domestic production has gone up 
only 10 percent, and, in the case of zinc, world production is up 56 
percent. while domestic production is down 15 percent. The United 
States is simply being flooded with foreign imports of both of these 
metals. 

The impact of these imports in recent months on the economy of the 
lead- and zinc-producing areas of our Nation has been serious. » In 
Montana, one of the large zinc-producing States, the number of miners 
engaged in bringing zinc out of the gr ‘ound has dropped some 1,500 
men in the last 90 )day S. 
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The same is true in all other lead- and evegnodering areas of the 
Nation. Just 1 week ago the American Metal Market reported, and 
I quote: 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. has announced curtailment of slab zinc production 
at its smelters in Palmerton, Pa., and Depue, Ill. The cutback at both plants 
amounts to a total of 2,500 tons per month. 

Other companies also have cut back drastically. 

And still quoting: 

Officials of the company stated that this production cutback has been forced 
by a heavy oversupply of zinc in the United States market due to an uncontrolled 


flood of foreign imports. These excessive imports have driven the price from 
13.50 cents to 10 cents per pound within the past 60 days. 


And still quoting: 


The company feels that there can be no improvement in the situation and 
that further production curtailments in the zinc mining and smelting industry 
are bound to occur unless the Government adopts some means of controlling the 
exploitation of the domestic market by foreign producers. 

A declining market for zine concentrates and a resultant sharp drop in 
prices has resulted in curtailment of zinc mining and processing operations 
by United States Steel’s Tennessee Coal and Iron division at its Jefferson City, 
Tenn., zinc mines and works. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a report on the situation faced by only one 
large company, and I am sure that all of the other lead and zine com- 
panies, large and small, are faced with a similar problem. An addi- 
tional production curtailment in the lead and zinc industry is inevitable 
unless something is done to control the exploitation of the domestic 
market by foreign producers. 

This is an extremely serious economic problem in our State, and 
the Montana delegation is taking this opportunity to strongly urge 
that this committee and its counterpart, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, take steps to meet the situation with adequate legislation 
so as to end the economic chaos existing in the lead and zinc industries. 

We would urge you further to carefully consider the question of 
whether the peril points and import duties established in the bills 
before you are realistic and also to consider whether this problem 
can best be met by increasing present tariffs or imposing import duties 
or establishing import quotas, or a combination of the three. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to also call the committee’s attention 
to the fact that this Nation’s great copper-producing capacity also 
is beginning to feel the pinch of declining prices brought on by heavy 
foreign imports. 

The day is rapidly approaching when the Congress must face up 
to the fact that the present peril point of 24 cents per pound for copper 
for tariff considerations must be raised by a minimum of 4 to 6 cents 
a pound. This is necessary if stability is to be maintained in the 
mining areas of this country. 

Let us not forget that our economy is a metals economy. Our 
industrial life is based upon and is dependent upon a plentiful supply 
of the raw materials demanded by our metals economy in times of 
peace and war. The best insurance and assurance for such a plentiful 
supply is keeping intact or increasing our domestic minerals produc- 
tion, thus insuring an adequate economic and mobilization base. 

I fully realize that the House must act first on this legislation, but 
I do hope that action can be taken expeditiously in both Houses of 
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Congress prior to adjournment. The economic plight of the minerals 
industry demands immediate action. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat again that this is not a provincial 
attitude I am taking, because the mining and the fabricating of metals, 
such as zinc, lead, and copper, is not confined to the West, but includes 
a good many of the Eastern States as well. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the distinguished chairman and 
members of the committee for the opportunity of expressing the views 
of the Montana delegation to this vital issue. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Senator, for your very fine testi- 
mony. 

The chairman has received a letter from Senator Carl Hayden, 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, which I will make a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 22, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harry: I regret that, because of a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Department of Defense appropriation bill, I cannot appear 
in person at today’s hearing, but I will be greatly obliged if the attached letter 
from Mr. Charles F. Willis, secretary, Arizona Small Mine Operators Association, 
and the accompanying data, be included in the record of the hearings that you 
are now holding. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CarRL HAYDEN. 


ARIZONA SMALL MINE OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., July 17, 1957. 
Senator CarL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I am advised that Senator Byrd, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, has scheduled 1 day of hearings on the various lead-zine 
bills for July 22. 

We are very anxious that Arizona’s position relating to this proposed legisla- 
tion gets into the record, and it will be greatly appreciated if you will see to it 
that the records for this meeting show that Arizona is strongly in favor of enact- 
ment of legislation as proposed by the lead-zinc program recommended by 
Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton. 

We do not care to go on record at this time as to which of the many proposals 
we favor as we appreciate that this is a matter that requires considerable study 
as to just where the peril points should be and just what tariffs should be imposed 
when the prices drop below these peril points. 

We do, however, definitely want to go on record as favoring the idea of the 
setting of peril points for lead and zinc, with tariffs to be imposed when the prices 
go below those points. 

I am herewith enclosing copies of a brief statement relative to the lead-zine 
situation in Arizona. Practically all of our Arizona lead-zine mines have been 
shut down in the past year and the only production we are now getting is that 
which comes from mines having a considerable gold and silver content. 

The department of mineral resources lists 80 lead-zine mines that closed during 
the period 1953-56, inclusive, and including the Mammoth and San Xavier 
mines, which shut down near the end of 1954. Thirty-four mines are shown as 
operating on its February 1, 1957, list. The July 15, 1957, list shows only 11 
lead-zine mines operating. Furthermore, besides the recent closing of the major 
Johnson Camp, McFarland, and Hullinger operations and the almost complete 
shutdown of Athletic Mining Co. operations, there is planned shutdown of 
another major operation whose closing will result in the shutdown of several 
small mines whose ores have been handled by it. The above shutdowns involved 
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approximately 900 employees. Furthermore, there has been a decrease in the 
assessed valuation of mines in the State of over $11 million, caused solely by the 
shutting down of lead and zine producers this past year. 

It will be appreciated if you will see to it that this letter and the enclosure 
gets into the record of the Senate Finance Committee hearing on July 22, and that 
the record also include a copy of this letter and our endorsement of early action 
on this proposed lead-zinc legislation. 

Thanking you, and with kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES F.. WILLIS. 


Arizona’s part in the combined lead-zinc production of the United States 





Mine | 
United | United | produc-| Com- | Arizona) Number| Tons | Arizona, 
States | States tion bined lead Arizona lead percent 
mine consump-|lead and) price of and mines |and zine of 
| produc- tion, zine, lead zine produc- | produc- | United 
tion, lead and | percent anc | produc-| ing lead | tion per| States 
lead and zinc | of con- zine | tion and/or mine | produc- 
| zine sump- | zinc | tion 
tion 
Tons Tons | Cents Tons 
Yearly average, 1948-52, 
inclusive . .|1, 040,656 2,041,424 | 50.98 31. 028 81, 905 154 | 532 | 7. 87 
Yearly average, 1953-56, | 
MEWS. <n cdacas vce 856, 908 | 2, 262, 420 37.88 | 26. 555 34, 089 45 758 3. 98 


| 
i ee | ries | | 


Source: Arizona Department of Mineral Resources, July 1957. 


During the period (1948-52) when the lead-zine industry was thriving in 
Arizona, there was an average of 154 mines producing lead or zine or both 
metals. These mines produced an average of 532 tons of lead and/or zinc per 
year. In the 4-year period (1953-56) when the country was importing exces- 
sive quantities of lead and zinc, and the combined price of the 2 metals averaged 
only 26.555 cents as compared with 31.028 cents during the good period, Arizona’s 
combined production of lead and zinc dropped from an annual average of 81,905 
tons to 34,089 tons. Over 100 lead-zinec mines closed down. In 1956, there were 
only 27 lead and/or zinc mines operating. For the 4-year period there was an 
average of only 45 mines operating, as compared with 154 during the preceding 
5-year period. The average of 758 tons of metal per mine during this period 
indicated the casualties were chiefly among the smaller mines, although there 
were 2 large ones closed—the Eagle-Picher, with its 270 men, and the St. Anthony, 
with its 185 men. Also, the Magma Copper Co. closed down its zine section 
because there was more money in their copper production. 

The other large producers such as Shattuck-Denn’s Iron King mine, and the 
Coronado Copper & Zine Co.’s Moore shaft were able to keep going because of 
byproducts, silver and copper. One other large producer, Phelps Dodge’s Copper 
Queen mine, attributed its shutdown to exhaustion of lead-zine ore bodies. How- 
ever, it is fair to say that if the price of lead and zine had remained at their 
high rate of 1948-52, an appreciable production of these metals could have been 
attained. 

To have attained the favorable figure of 50.98 percent of Arizona’s share of 
the domestie consumption during the period, 1953-56, Arizona would have had 
to produce 45,878 tons of lead and/or zine annually, or an increase of 11,789 tons 
per year. Twenty-three Arizona mines, each with an annual production of 500 
tons of lead and/or zinc, could have reopened. 

In 1956, Arizona ranked 7th in zine production among the Western States and 
10th in the United States. In lead production, Arizona ranked sixth among the 
Western States and seventh in the United States. The fact that Arizona’s share 
in production of lead and zine in the United States averaged 7.87 percent in the 
good period and only 3.98 percent in later, poorer years, shows that Arizona mines 
were more affected by the decline in lead and zinc production than the rest of 
the United States. 


The Carman. The next witness is a very distinguished member 
of this committee, Senator Clinton Anderson. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 


Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Iti is - ith a sense of urgency that I submit this statement in support 
of S. 2376, which will establish a sliding scale of excise taxes on 
cased lead and zine, which would become effective when market 
prices are at such low levels that serious harm would be done to our 
domestic industry. 

For the third time in this decade the lead and zine industry is faced 
with grave peril due to the flooding of our market with minerals of 
foreign origin. These imports are the product of operations in coun- 
tries which are characterized by cheap and plentiful labor, large high- 
grade ore reserves, and a low standard of living. In contrast, our 
American miner is receiving his highest wage in history, and he needs 
every bit of it to maintain ‘his high standard of living since the cost 
of living in America is also at ‘the highest level in history. Our 
quality of ore and reserves have dw indled in comparison to our foreign 
competitors. 

Three years ago I supported the Tariff Commission in its recom- 
mendation to the President that a slight increase in duties would 
have a strengthening effect on the domestic industry. At the same 
time, a sm: all increase then would have had a stabilizing effect, while 
allowing our domestic industry to prosper. Instead, for other rea- 
sons, the administration chose to start large-scale buying i in the form 
of a stockpiling program. In addition, through the bartering pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture, we obtained foreign metals 
for our supplemental stockpile in exchange for agricultural surplus. 
It is true that this Government purchasing kept ‘the industry alive 
but it was, at best, only a stopgap measure. It also allowed foreign 
producers to exp: ind and further compete with domestic producers s for 
the American market. 

If we could have raised the tariff a little then and kept our pur- 
chasing program to fall back on in case of extreme emergency, our 
industry would not be in critical condition today. From a security 
standpoint, we would not be facing curtailment of the mobilization 
base of our domestic lead and zinc industry due to the forced closing 
of mines. From an economic standpoint, great numbers of our citizens 
in many States who are dependent direc tly or indirectly upon a flour- 
ishing lead and zinc industry would not be facing the bleak prospect 
of economic distress. 

However, the events I have described are past history. We must 
et aise our present situation and act now and look to the future. 

ur stockpiles are full and prices are still depressed. Inventories 
have shown that stocks of both metals in the hands of producers have 
increased considerably. Domestic zinc producers have not benefited 
at all in proportion to the growth of demand for zine in the American 
market. United States zinc requirements have doubled in the last 
20 years, yet producton is at about the same level as it was in 1936. 
Lead has experienced about the same fate. During our national emer- 
gencies, domestic producers expanded production to meet the increased 
requirements of Government and industry. 
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After the emergencies subsided, production was curtailed to stay in 
line with demand. This was not so with world producers, who in- 
creased production and expanded facilities to exploit the tremendous 
need brought on by the emergencies. Afterward they continued to 
flood the market without proper regard for demand, thereby forcing 
the price downward. 

So the problem boils down to this: Although our lead and zinc 
requirements are greater than domestic production, we have such a 
terrific volume of imports that domestic mines with their high costs 
of production cannot operate at the existing American market price. 
At the present time, foreign imports of zinc are 48 percent greater 
than total United States production. Imported lead is 28 percent in 
excess of American production. 

With the enactment of this proposed sliding scale of excise taxes, 
we can offer some protection to our domestic producers and still not 
greatly restrict the amount of imports needed to meet the require- 
ments of industry and Government. By application of the appro- 
priate excise taxes when domestic prices fall below what is considered 
as the level of “peril,” we can bolster the domestic industry to the 
extent that it can keep operating until a new demand can raise the 
present sharp price decline and help utilize the increased surpluses. 

As a Senator from a western mineral-producing State, | have a 
direct interest in this type of legislation. If anyone may entertain 
any doubts as to the urgency of the situation facing the domestic 
lead and zinc industry, I would only have him drop by my office and 
read some of the letters I have been receiving from constituents who 
are dependent upon a strong industry. 

In Grant County, N. Mex., one of the hardest hit areas of my State, 
I am advised by some of the leading citizens that the present emergency 
is every bit as bad as it was in 1952 when not a a pound of zinc was 
produced in the States for months. 

Several of the mines in the State have already ceased operation, 
resulting in over 300 families faced with loss of income. This setback 
has a disrupting effect on the economy of the entire State, and it is 
typical of what is happening and going to happen in other mining 
States. 

I am confident that this committee and the Congress will act 
promptly on this proposed legislation which will be a step forward 
toward the solution of the vexing problem facing our lead and zinc 
industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it happens that Joseph H. Taylor, vice presi- 
dent of the Peru Mining C o., living in Silver City, N. Mex., is a long- 
time friend of mine. He is a member of the Emergency Lead-Zince 
Committee. He is a very practical and capable miner who has 
wrestled with this lead problem, and with me about the lead and zine 
problem, for at least 10 years, and I would ask that a statement he 
prepared for the Ways and Means Committee be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection the insertion will be made. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT FOR THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF. THE 85TH CONGRESS, 
WASHIN@eTON, D. C., JuLty 17, 1957 


My name is Joseph H. Taylor, vice president of Peru Mining Co., 515 West 
12th Street, Silver City, N. Mex.; director and representing New Mexico Mining 
Association; member, Emergency Lead-Zinec Committee. 

It is our considered opinion that the United States of America should have 
a healthy, going lead and zine industry capable of supplying a major portion of 
the industry’s requirements of these metals for this country in normal times, and 
in case of an emergency, such as war, maintain this country from being depen- 
dent on foreign sources for the major requirements of these metals. It is not our 
contention that we should prohibit the importation of ores, concentrates, and 
metals, but that the dumping and excessive importation of these metals from 
countries that, in general, have low-wage conditions should be controlled. 

Early in 1952 the lead-zine industry in New Mexico employed approximately 
1,200 men. Some of these men were employed in the mills, some on the surface at 
the mines, and a large number of these were employed underground. During the 
next year, in the spring of 1953, more than 75 percent of these men had been laid 
off and forced to find other work or were drawing unemployment compensation, 
During the year 1954, there were but 7 tons of zine produced in this State; how- 
ever, in 1955, due to stockpiling of zinc and lead, some of the zinc mines went 
into production again, as the price rose to 13% cents, and this production in- 
creased again in 1956. However, some of the mines did not open up and re- 
mained shut down during this whole period. For your information I have tabu- 
lated here the annual recoverable zine produced from the State of New Mexico 
during the last 10 years, according to the United States Bureau of Mines 
statistics. 


Year: Tons zine Year—Continued : Tons zinc 
MOTT sth class Sach vied aaa aad 44, 103 TO i eee ace en 50, 975 
hin inte Rit a ce ok eT 41, 502 i itas<icctaietiinsatinnkedlapetamaeieaaiie 13, 375 
SII cian snniiteiadaeeabinns widaeiinzad nabbed 29, 306 INE 5..... 5 snectueeiabemdeaaaniaiel 7 
a ee 29, 263 SOEs dneaaiss ncdtenanddaiaininaae 15, 300 
ee ee 45, 419 vinx siecudenamtial 35, 200 


Last year, although many of the zinc-lead mines in New Mexico were in 
operation, the State inspector of mines shows that there were 527 men employed 
in the lead-zinc industry in New Mexico. These operations continued until 
the break in price, which started the first week in May. This break in the 
price of zinc was not caused by underconsumption of zine in the industries of 
the United States, but was caused by the increased imports of zine ores, zinc 
concentrates, and zine metal. During the past year, in spite of the large 
tonnage of zinc metal purchased for stockpiling by our Federal Government, 
the stocks of metal increased monthly. 

Our Kearney mine was shut down immediately upon the report of the break 
in the price of zinc. Other mines in the area started preparing for a shut- 
down as the price of zine slipped on down. The Groundhog mine discontinued 
operations July 13. Our shutdown caused the laying off of 115 men. The shut- 
down of the Groundhog mine caused the laying off of an additional 205 men. 
Other zinc mines have laid off part of their crews, and stopped development, 
but are not as yet ready to cease operations, hoping that something will be 
done in the immediate future that will save their mines. 

The annual report of the New Mexico State inspector of mines for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, shows there were produced 13,205 tons of recoverable 
lead, valued at $4,707,499, and 50,629 tons of recoverable zinc, valued at $13,270,- 
914. This is aproximately 64,000 tons of metal, valued at approximately $18 
million. Of this $18 million approximately 47 percent went for labor, which 
was largely spent in the area with merchants supplying food, clothing, and 
household furniture. In addition, the employees bought automobiles, paid taxes, 
and bought bonds. As and when the rest of the zine mines are closed down, 
this income for the State of New Mexico will be entirely lost. These em- 
ployees will be forced to go to other localities to find employment. The mer- 
chants will be affected. The taxes on the property will be disseminated and 
in every way this will be a serious matter for the area. The following impor- 
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tant lead-zine mines of the central mining district, which were operating dur- 
ing 1952, are totally closed down: 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Oswaldo No. 1 and Oswaldo No. 2 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— Groundhog mine 

Peru Mining Co.—Pewabic mine and Kearney mine 

Peru Mining Co.—Deming Mill 

American Smelting & Refining Co—Deming Mill 

There are still two operations continuing in production: United States Smelt- 
ing, Refining & Mining Co. and New Jersey Zinc Co. Hanover mine. However, 
they have curtailed development and are not certain of continuing for any 
length of time. There were many small mines in addition to these which were 
operating in the past and have now closed more or less permanently. 

The closed mines are now at heavy expense to maintain conditions of equip- 
ment and keep the water pumped out. As time goes on the cost of maintenance 
will either be excessive or lacking proper maintenance; the property will grad- 
ually deteriorate so that something should be done to get these mines into opera- 
tion as promptly as possible. The loss to this country of this production is a 
serious setback for metal production in general and unless a sound market for 
our domestic production is achieved in the near future many of these mines will 
be permanently out of operation. 

In normal times, over the past years, two-thirds of the zinc consumed in the 
United States was produced by our domestic mines and one-third came from 
foreign sources. Over the past few years this has changed so that two-thirds 
has been coming from foreign sources and one-third from our own domestic 
mines. It is not our wish to prohibit the importation of zinc and lead but to 
control the imports and protect our domestic mining industry. It is our belief 
that this importation is perfectly proper, and when there was a shortage of 
metals the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee recommended to Congress to permit 
lead and zine to come in duty free. However, the very low tariff on zine at 
the present time does not in any way protect the domestic zinc industry, and 
now more than two-thirds of the zinc consumed in this country comes from 
foreign sources. If this continues, no doubt the domestic zinc miles will be 
permanently shut down and the Nation placed in a critical position in the event 
of sudden need for lead and zinc. 

It is my recommendation that the domestic industry urgently needs legislation 
to establish a peril-point price of 14%4 cents per pound for zine and 17 cents 
per pound for lead. Such a program, implemented by an adequate excise tax, 
will give only reasonable protection to the domestic industry and at the same 
time permit imports free of tax or duty so long as the foreign producer does 
not flood our markets with his products and depress the market below the peril- 
point price. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Senator Kerr. I would like to ask a question. Senator Anderson, 
is it a fact that most of the imports are being brought in by American 
companies operating mines owned abroad ¢ 

Senator ANpEeRsSON. Well, we had in the Interior Committee, as the 
Senator from Nevada will remember, a very long and very hot sesssion 
on that subject at one time when probably I would be regarded as a 
prejudiced witness. I took the position then that a great deal of our 
trouble was from American-owned mines abroad, particularly owned 
by 1 or 2 particular groups, but I thought they had possibly and im- 
properly used some American credit—I don't mean improperly in 
the sense of obtaining money, but they obtained physica] supplies from 
this Government and had ‘opened up these particular and I 
felt it was too bad that our own capital was being used to break our 
own miners. I didn’t blame the people who took advante age of the 
Jaw or the paanearity: I just thought it was too bad. 

Senator Kerr. That’s true of the importers of lead and zinc? 

Senator Anperson. Yes, sir; it is absolutely true of the importers 
of lead and zinc. 

Senator Kerr. That’s true of the importers of copper? 
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Senator Anperson. It is; although I want to say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that our copper mines in New Mexico were doing reason- 
ably well because they had some byproducts we pay heed to—all that 
comes to my mind is the term “the pig who is squealing,” but they are 
certainly not that. They are miners who are in trouble. 

Senator Kerr. The Senator referred to the situation that seems to 
be developing with reference to copper. 

Senator Anperson. It certainly is, and I subscribe to what the Sen- 
ator from Montana said with reference to the copper situation. 

Senator Kerr. And to the degree that that situation is beginning 
to approach the one now existing with reference to lead and zine, it 
also is being brought about by the: importation of copper mined mainly 
by American copper companies in foreign areas. 

Senator ANpErRsON. It is. 

Senator Kerr. Is not the same thing true with reference to the im- 
portation of oil? 

Senator Anperson. Yes, of course. I don’t talk about oil when the 
Senator from Oklahoma is present because he knows the world situa- 
tion so much better than I; but the oil operators, particularly inde- 
yendent oil operators, in my home State, are now greatly distressed 
vecause of the importation of oil from areas where the develoxnnestt 
of that oil is being done by American capital. We don’t question the 
right of American capital to go anywhere in the world and develop 
industri ies, but we think it is too bad that the fortunes that have been 
made out of the oil resources of the United States now find their way 
into developments in other areas that bring that oil back into this 
country to compete with oil properties when we are having difficulties. 

Senator Kerr. Is it accurate to say that, with reference to all three 
situations where American companies go into foreign areas and de- 
velop ae there and either mine or produce them and bring them 
here, these things happen ? 

No. 1, labor for producing those products which are consumed by 
Americans is foreign labor. 

Senator ANperson. That’s right. 

Senator Kerr. No. 2, the development of the economy of the area 
in which the product is obtained is a foreign area. 

Senator Anperson. That’s right. 

Senator Kerr. No. 3, the company which produces it there pays its 
taxes to the foreign governments. 

Senator ANperson. You have an advantage over me there, because 
I have been through a lot of material that has been sent me to indicate 
that sometimes there is a tax situation that results in a tax benefit to 
the United States as well as the taxpayment to a foreign government. 

Senator Kerr. Isn't it a fact, for instance, that the gr eat importing 
American-owned oil company that made hundreds “of millions of 
dollars out of oil in the Near East got a tax credit with the Internal 
Revenue Department here for the taxes it paid over there, and the 
net result was that it paid no taxes on the profit it made on that foreign 
oil in this country ? 

Senator Anperson. Yes; and I think that is wrong, and I hope that 
someday the Finance Committee is going to be able to correct it. 

Senator Kerr. Isn’t it likewise true that an American lead and zine 
company producing lead and zine in Mexico or Canada, or wherever 
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they produce it, to the extent that they pay taxes on the profits they 
make on that produce to a foreign country, get a credit from the 
Internal Revenue Department here, with the result that they do not 
pay that tax to our Government ? 

enator Anperson. That is my understanding. I do want to say 
that my main quarrel with the lead and zinc situation, however, was 
that we had a defense minerals policy that permitted people in this 
country to observe our situation, to hold back at times some of our 
mines, and to expand production in countries other than the United 
States, and then once the emergency was over those same people 
seemed to be in direction of our policy again and made it impossible 
for us to get any kind of tariff relief because they were so vitally con- 
cerned with the organization that had been built up abroad. I had 
my attention, I want to say to the Senator from Oklahoma, more 
acutely called to that than I did the tax situation that they were in. 
We were so mad to think that our own money had been used in the 
shape of a loan to open up a property that then kept our own taxpayers 
from being able to contribute taxes. It closed down properties all 
over our country. 

Senator Kerr. I think the observations of the Senator are very 
pertinent, and I think he has made them from the standpoint of ability 
and knowledge of the subject. The only thing I was doing was pur- 
suing some other aspects of what I believe is the same situation. 

Senator Anperson. I think that is absolutely true. I only was try- 
ing to say to the Senator that I have not studied the tax situation of 
these companies or had it drawn to my attention as clearly as I have 
the oil situation, where I knew that a large share of the oil profits 
were being paid another country as a royalty up to a half, and that 
thereby it completely threw off the tax structure of what they had to 
pay to the United States. 

Senator Kerr. But the same law of giving credit to an American 
company for the taxes it pays to a foreign government on the profit 
it makes by its operations there, in computing what it owes to our 
own tax-collection agency is as identical as the one under which the 
American companies producing foreign oil receive their credit. 

Senator Anperson. I had not realized that. The Senator only 
strengthens me in my support of the bill. I am more anxious than 
ever to support Senator Watkins in his endeavor. 

Senator Kerr. It seems to me that, as we study this problem, we 
should do so from all of the aspects of it. 

Senator Anperson. I would agree with the Senator. 

Senator Kerr. And if we have, as it seems perfectly apparent to 
the Senator from Oklahoma, either encouraged the situation or per- 
mitted the situation to develop whereby the American consuming 
market is being used by the producers of products who are American 
in identity but who in their present operations have developed a sit- 
uation whereby all of the labor that gets the benefit of this production 
is foreign labor, the local economies developed by this activity are 
foreign localities, the profits made on this operation are being taxed 
by foreign governments, our own domestic producers are thereby im- 
mobilized, disabled, our own local communities are thereby being made 
into ghost towns, and so we have them in Oklahoma, and I’m sure you 
do in New Mexico in the lead and zine area 

Senator ANpeRrsON. We certainly do. 
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Senator Kerr. And American industry operating here is being 
penalized, and our Government is collecting no taxes on it, our State 
and local governments are collecting no taxes on it, yet the American 
consumers are supporting the entire operation which has thus devel- 
oped into a situation where all of the cost is being borne by Americans, 
all the penalties are being suffered by State, local, and Federal Gov- 
ernments here, and all of the profit is being captured and taxed and 
beneficially used by foreign localities and foreign governments and 
foreign tax collectors. 

Senator Anperson. I think that is a terrific situation, and I am 
lad the Senator from Oklahoma has pointed it out. I have trans- 
ated it this morning in terms of little communities and little mines 

that I know in the southwestern part of New Mexico. 

Senator Kerr. Is labor there unemployed ? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Kerr. Is the local community thus damaged ? 

Senator ANpeRsON. Yes. 

Senator Kerr. Is the local tax-collecting agency thus deprived of 
revenue ¢ 

Senator Anperson. It certainly is. 

Senator Kerr. But the American consumers, who are the ones that 
are furnishing the market for the product in competition with that 
which would oe produced in your areas, is being destroyed as a local 
industry ¢ 

Senator ANperson. Yes; and I say to the Senator that we have had 
these ups and downs in the mining industry, but you would think 
finally that lead and zine would get established and things can go 
ahead. The town of Deming, N. Mex., had a very difficult burden 
for many years. It had been the site of an Army camp in World War 
I. Then it suffered several years of decline after the camp was closed. 

Then it was the site of a very fine airbase during World War II. 
Then the community made every effort in the world to keep industries 
in that airbase. It had a fine hangar. It tried to rent the space out 
to manufacturing concerns. It tried to start a little venture or two 
down there, and the community, you could just see it trying to hang 
on by its fingertips to the little trace of prosperity it had for a few 
years during the war. It had a little irrigation development, some 
cotton came in, and it helped some but the community was in peril 
at alltimes. Yet the Peru Mining Co. had a mill there and the Ameri- 
‘an Smelting Refining Co. had a mill there, and as long as those two 
mills stayed in operation it looked like the community was going to be 
all right. Then I tried very hard to take the manganese stockpile, 
which is located at Deming, a very substantial stockpile, and let that 
be milled by one of these mills so that employment could be provided 
for these maybe 100 families that had wrestled with this problem 
for a long time. 

Breaks also started to come in the lead and zine industry, and I 
would get letters from people saying, “Do you remember, Senator, 
you came out to my house and I talked to you about this danger and 
told you that I had a job in the mill and hoped I wouldn’t lose it be- 
rause of the price of lead and zinc?”—and you would get dozens of 
those letters. Now the price has dropped, and the Peru mill at Dem- 
ing and American Smelting mill at Deming has closed, the Peru Min- 
ing Co, has also closed, and the Kearney mine. It was the very first 
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thing it did when the break came in the price. Now we have two prop- 
erties going in a very small way down there. United States Smelting 
& Refining | has a small property, and New Jersey Zinc has its mine still 
going. I ‘have driven around campaigning, I must say, to every one 
of these properties at various times, waited until the men came off 
shifts, and also visited with them, and these aren’t just ghost towns 
tome. These are towns still filled with people who want to work and 
who are anxious to be employed, and who are not demanding extrava- 
gant wage scales, who are not causing labor difficulties, but who are 
just anxious to have an opportunity to stay at that mine and be em- 
ployed. 

Senator Kerr. To produce a product in America for an American 
market, the development of American communities, and pay taxes in 
America ? 

Senator AnpERsoN. Yes; and on a commodity that the American 
market needs in excess of what is now being produced in America 

Senator Kerr. And which this country, if it got into a war, would 
be critically short of ? 

Senator ANprerson. Yes; we have spent a great deal of time, along 
with the Senator from Nevada, our committee has, in looking at these 
strategic materials and finding out where they are and where they 
would be available. One of the materials that you always need— 
or three of the materials that you always need are copper, lead, and 
zine, and I think it is too bad that we miss our opportunity to keep 
these mines going when I think only a very slight tariff adjustment 
would do it. 

Senator Kerr. I want to thank the Senator for what he said, and 
close with this observation: It seems to me the height of stupidity 
for a government even to tolerate, and let alone encourage and per- 
petuate, a situation which penalizes every phase of the American 
’ , local industry, local community, the tax income of 
States and local governments and the tax income of the Federal 
Government—and transfer all of the profit to be made out of this 
American consumed market to foreign labor, the tax income to foreign 
government, the economy building in foreign areas; and the only ones 
that profit by the thing are a very limited number of American pro- 
ducers, and with reference to which they pay absolutely no tax to 
the American Government or any American State or any American 
community. 

Senator Anperson. I want to say to the Senator that I couldn’t 
agree with him more, but I also want to say that this is not a new 
subject with me. I was in the House of Representatives when World 
War IT started, and I was made a member of a committee of five 
from the House. There were 3 from 1 party and 2 from another, 
but a little group of Congressmen who were representing western 
mining States, who were worried about this situation and who were 
worried also about a price situation that seemed to make this impos- 
sible for these mines to open, and I remember saying to Leon Hender- 
son then that these mines in the West were almost like a quick-turning 
valve, that you didn’t have to just twist away forever, that you just 
give them a decent price and they just open right up and start pouring 
out lead and zine. He finally was persuaded to give some slight 
recognition to that fact, and these mines did do a job. They did : 
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remarkably fine job. They are small, some of them, yes; but they 
were able to produce and they produc ed a great deal of needed ma- 
terial for this country. Now I then was interested in a policy that 
would make it apparent that we did not intend to let these drop down 
so low that we had to start them up fresh again. Sometimes you 
lost mines entirely, as, for example, the C alumet and Hechler Copper 
property—I think it is near Michigan—which has become watered and 
you can't use it any more. 

I used to go to a mine at a place called Valedon, where a man had 
avery good property. 

He was an excellent businessman, and I saw my first view of what a 
businessman could do in the management of a mine because others had 
failed with that mine. That man wrote me a stream of letters while 
I was in the House of Representatives saying, “Everything I put into 
this mine is going to be gone. They are forgetting what I have done. 
They are forgetting that I have tried to develop an area.’ 

Later, w hen I was down in his county, I went out to try to find him at 
Valedon. Well, he wasn’t there, his mine wasn’t there, and Valedon 
isn’t there. It is just all gone, and I think that is tragic. I think that 
the development of these communities in Africa, at the loss of these 
small American communities that did a war job and are prepared to 
do it again, is too bad. I have taken too much time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Martin. I am terribly sorry I must leave the meeting. I 
had agreed to meet some men before I knew that this meeting was to 
be held on this very subject, and so I would like to be exe used, but I 
would like the opportunity of asking the distinguished Senator just 
2 or 3 questions. From your experience it is the small mine that is 
being damaged much more than the large mine. 

Senator Anperson. Yes; some of them are marginal mines and, of 
course, they fell the quicker. If you have a marginal operation you 
naturally look at the easiest place to get rid of it, but these are not 
necessarily small companies or operations. 

Kennecott Copper has a property in our State that it has had to 
close down—-not their large copper mining property, yet. I think it 
would be the greatest tragedy that our State could have if the great 
mine of Kennecott. were to be closed down. 

Senator Martin. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico and the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma had a 
discussion relative to the importation of oil. Isn’t it the small oil 
produc ers that are being damaged by importation from other countries. 

Senator Anprerson. I would again assume so, Senator, because 
Standard Oil has not wirtten me saying they think importation of oil 
is bad, but a great many small independents have been telling me what 
their problems are, and I can read what the allowable in Texas is. 
There are a great many oil properties in Texas that are somewhat mar- 
ginal, if you cut them down below a certain level, and they have been 
cut to that level, and we have had to hold our oil production down in 
many, many areas. I realize in one area of my State oil is being pro- 
duced at a depth of more than 10,000 feet—they get a 50-barrel-a-day 
allowable; there isn’t a chance they are going to make any money out 
of it. 

Senator Kerr. What about the tens of thousands of wells in the 
State of Pennsylvania that are producing less than half a barrel a day ? 
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Senator ANnperson. The small stripper well is in deep trouble, of 
course ; they are bound to be. 

Senator Martry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this comment 
and then hear any comment that the Senator from New Mexico might 
have. In any producing area you get down in a few years at least to 
what. we call stripper wells. In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
we still have about 80,000 oil and gas wells. As Senator Kerr stated, 
they produce less than a half barrel per day. Many of those wells, 
thousands of them, are produced by farmers. They have bought the 
wells at junk prices and they can conduct their farms and also produce 
these wells, and it is not only very profitable for them but it is a source 
of very valuable oil. 

Senator ANpEersoNn. Yes, it is; and it is a conservation practice. 

Senator Martin. Those are the men that are being terribly dam- 
aged by these heavy importations? 

Senator ANpErson. Yes; and they are men that need protection and 
need help. You will find that these small wells that are being oper- 
ated by these individuals, the individuals somehow don’t get in and 
join the associations that would protect them, and they need the 
help of the Congress in that protection. I went into Illinois some 
years ago and found a great many farmers where oil production 
had dropped. It had been very flush for a short time and then it 
dropped very substantially, and I couldn’t find anything like the 
organization that you can find in the areas of New Mexico, northwest- 
ern and southeastern portions, where the oil operators are closely in- 
tegrated and work together. But it is that type that needs protection 
from this importation of oil, and I think it is an important problem 
that we must deal with. 

Senator Martin. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico took a very prominent part in Government during World 
War II. Isn’t the only safe plan that we can assume here in the 
United States is to have critical ores. critical metals, critical produc- 
tion like oil within our own boundaries? Because in case of war 
when we have to ship these critical items by ships, and the submarines 
that probably Russia is planning right now makes it pretty near 
impossible to import those articles during times of war. 

Senator Anperson. I don’t think there is any question about it. I 
think it is a matter that this Congress and this committee needs to 
devote attention to. It, of course, is not just minerals. It covers a 
great many things. We ) didn’t realize how many things we lacked in 
the shape of oils of various kinds. I don’t refer just. to “ea type of 
oil that is used in ordinary propulsion, but I recall of when I went 
into the Department of Agriculture I found we had enormous stocks 
of strange oils that I had never heard about, words that I had never 
come across in reading, but they had particularized functions in the 
handling of a special type of weapon, and now we have found that 
some of those things can be located in this country. We were depend- 
ent at one time upon India and elsewhere for rare earths. Now we 
find some deposits of them in the United States. Yet you try to inter- 
est somebody in protecting the miner who has developed a mine that 
has in it enormous quantities of rare earths and we are almost told 
that the Government is not interested in doing so. 

I could supply the Senator from Pennsylvania a list of several points 
that have been developed recently that carry a mineral to be sure 
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that ought to support the mine, but have a large quantity of rare 
earths, and particularly I must say to the Senator, too, that are so 
rare that the Atomic Energy Committee doesn’t allow me to even 
mention the fact that they are rare. 

I have to look at them and say “What isthat?” And yet the operator 
of these mines gets no help. Now it is only tied into the general prob- 
lem. Iam not going to complain that these two nears erties that 
I have recently become acquainted with are having difficulties. It is 
the problem that the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from Oklahoma address their attention to that em- 
braces a host of things. If you want to point out how rare some of 
these things are, you reveal your own weaknesses, and you may not 
want to say that we have to be careful about this or that. But this 
much we do know, there has never been a time when copper, lead, zinc, 
and oil have not been the backbone of whatever effort we have made 
ina military way. 1am very hopeful that this country takes the best 
possible viewpoint of this whole problem. When the friends of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania are working these very small oil wells that 
are producing only a small amount of oil, they are, however, getting 
down to the recovery of the last available drop of oil that is mm that 
well, and if that isn’t conservation, then I don’t know what conserva- 
tion is. 

Senator Martin. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to prolong this 
longer, but I would like to make this comment: I am very greatly in 
sympathy with any community that is trying to evade having what we 
‘all a ghost town. We don’t think of that probably as it relates to 
Pennsylvania, but I presume Pennsylvania has more ghost towns than 
any other State of the Union. We started in with lumber. That 
produced ghost towns. Then we had oil and gas and coal and slate— 
and I am also terribly in sympathy with the man that loses his job 
because it is necessary to quit some industry because of, particularly, 
importation from other countries. 

I am not going to ask the Senator this question because it is probably 
unfair, but I would like the distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
to give consideration to the importations as they relate to smaller 
manufacturers. We have so many of those in Pennsylvania. Take, 
for example, the manufacturing of watches. It is a very important 
business as far as national defense is concerned, because those workers 
are our precision workers for precision instruments during time of 
war. Now, we have so many of those kinds of things, and I would like 
for all Members of Congress to give consideration that we must pro- 
tect these small industries throughout the country, because that avoids 
a lot of ghost towns that you mentioned, and I am fully in sympathy 
with you, and I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for taking so much time, but 
it is, I think, a subject that Congress must give most serious considera- 
tion to almost immediately. 

Senator Matonr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrMan. Senator Malone? 

Senator Martone. I would like to ask the distinguished Senator a 
question or two for the record. He is a very distinguished member of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, I think No. 2 on the Demo- 
cratic side of that committee, and he has been very active in all of its 
work. Now, asa matter of fact, in order to keep in any business in this 
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country practically, whether it is lead or zine or copper or mining or 
textiles or whatever it is, do they not need a price, a set price or a duty, 
that would make the difference in the labor cost, in the cost of doing 
business, which includes the taxes in this country and in the chief com- 
peting nation on that particular product, whatever it is? 

Senator Anperson. Yes; I think they need an adjustment. I don’t 
see that they need to cover it all, but they certainly can’t be left out 
without protection at all, and I "think they do need an adjustment, 

Senator Martone. At least that is the principle ? 

Senator Anperson. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Maronr. Now the next question. If you have a wage of 
$17 a day in this country and have a wage of $2 or 50 cents a day in 
some other chief competing country, then untess you can make up 
the difference in the effective w ages here and the effective wages in 
that country, meaning by “effective” to take into account the efficiency, 
and the difference in the taxes and the cost of doing business, you are 
not in business in this country any more; are you ? 

Senator Anperson. You are not; and the Senator and I know many 
firms that have had to travel that route. 

Senator Martone. Isn’t it just that simple? 

Senator AnpERsoN. Yes; it is. 

Senator Matone. Now then, it only devolves into a question of how 
to do it and who is to do it, whether it shall be done on a prince iple 
or whether it shall be done by a sharpshooting method, someone just 
saying you can do this in this case but not in this other case. Don’t 
you have to determine how it is to be done? Congress must do that. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Yes. 

Senator Matonr. Now then, I myself do not consider the subsidy 
to any business, whether it might be textiles or minerals or machine 
tools or whatever, if that fixed price or duty only equals that difference 
in wages and difference in taxes. If it is no more than that it isn’t 
asubsidy. Itisa matter of meeting our own standard of living wages; 
isn’t it? 

Senator Anprerson. I think it is. 

Senator Martone. Then on every hand you hear press reports and 
everything that you are asking for a subsidy on zine and lead. If 
you had a duty or a tariff or a fixed price on zinc and lead that made 
the difference in the wages in this Nation, in the cost of doing business, 
including the taxes, which is very adequately explained ‘that they 
don’t pay on the imports, that you would be in business; wouldn't 
you? 

Senator Anprerson. I think you would be. 

Senator Martone. Then if you were not in business with only that 
tariff or fixed price that made up the difference in the taxes and the 
labor and general cost of doing business in this Nation and the chief 
competing nation on each of these products, lead and zinc, then it 
would be a subsidy in my opinion, and I will ask the Senator if he does 
not agree with me, and then it would be a matter of special action by 
Congress if they wanted to pay a subsidy. That would be right; 
wouldn’t it? 

Senator Anperson. Yes; I do want to say to the Senator that when 
he mentioned the word “subsidy,” I think you have to pay 

Senator Martone. I am only mentioning what is said in the news- 


paper. 
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Senator Anperson. Yes; but I think you also have to pay some- 
thing for any kind of protection that you have in this world, and part 
of what we are paying, whether it may be regarded as subsidy, could 
also be Mista 4 ] think, as a little protection so that you have what 
you want when the proper time comes. 

Senator Marone. I fully agree with the Senator, but I only wanted 
to make it clear that if we had a principle established by Congress 
that the duty or tariff or the fixed prices on lead and zine would at 
all times equal that difference in the wages and difference in taxes and 
cost of doing business here and in the chief competing country, then 
we would be satisfied to start with that; wouldn’t we? 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Martone. Then if it came about, developed that this did 
not keep us in business in this country, and you needed it for national 
defense, then it would be a special subject for the consideration of 
Congress; wouldn’t it ? 

Senator Anperson. That’s where the subsidy might start. 

Senator Martone. There the subsidy might start above the differ- 
ence in wages and the taxes involved and ‘the cost of doing business 
here and in the chief competing nation. Now, then, the reason I am 
for the Secretary of the Interior’s bill, which I presume is what the 
distinguished Senator from Utah has introduced, and I told him 
that if he will remember in an examination of the Secretary when 
he first presented what he called his long-range plan on minerals, 
which developed to be only on zine and lead, that I was for his plan, 
although I do not believe it will work, because it puts on a certain 
amount of duty when the price goes below a certain amount, and it 

taken it off when it gets up to a certain amount, and everybody is 

confused. And another thing then: That amount would have to be 
changed if the chief competing nation manipulated its currency in 
terms of the dollar, and manipulated other costs, which they are per- 
fectly able to do, as was pointed out in Senate Report 1627 that was 
turned out after about 3 years’ work in our own committee. 

The reason I told him I was for it is because he was the first man 
that had ever broken through the sound barrier at the White House 
in 24 years, and got them to acknowledge that you either had to have 
a fixed price or a duty to make up that difference we have already 
described. 

If that is the case, then, and the White House, after 24 years, has 
acknowledged that, then it only devolves into where it can be most 
efficiently fixed ; doesn’t it ? 

Senator AnprersoN. Yes. 

Senator Matone. And how? 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes. 

Senator Matonr. Now the Senator is entirely cognizant I know of 
all the different manipulations of our own in the duty and tariff field 
and fixed-price field, because I know he has sat there with us when 
we passed two mineral bills in the Senate. I’m sure you were there 
then. They failed in the House, but they would have taken care of, 
generally, this problem we are on now. Up until 1934 we had a prin- 
ciple, awkwardly administered at times no doubt, but an effective 
working principle nevertheless. The 1930 act directs the Tariff Com- 
mission to determine the difference in cost of doing business here and 
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in the chief competing country and recommending that as a tariff; 
doesn’t it ? 

Senator Anperson. Yes; but the Senator recognizes, as I do, that 
we have never been able to get that working somehow. 

Senator Matone. We couldn’t get the thing working because in 
1934 there was another bill passed that transferred the constitutional 
responsibility of Congress to the President to regulate foreign trade 
in the national economy with full authority to transfer that respon- 
sibility to any nation or any area he wanted to under the auspices of 
any organization they might spearhead. 

In 1947 they transferred that authority to Geneva under the 
auspices of General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, and at the 
present moment there are 34 foreign competitive nations there regu- 
lating our foreign trade and national economy. So we are here, this 
spectacle of the United States Senate begging that this country’s in- 
dustries might be allowed to live when Congress has voted away the 
one thing that would let them live; isn’t that about right ? 

Senator Anperson. I think I would have to say that, if we had 
retained the authority, it might be easier to approach it now. 

Senator Marone. In other words, they would be testifying before 
you, not you before a committee ? 

Senator Anperson. That is why I want to say that I have been 
anxious to try this sliding scale. We have tried everything under the 
sun to get this to work, and it has not worked out. This seems to 
offer real possibilities. 

Senator Matone. The 1930 act established a sliding scale. Then 
we abandoned it in 1934; now we have an OTC here before the com- 
mittee that would approve what they are doing in Geneva. I under- 
stand they have refused to hold hearings on it in the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House. I hope this committee is that smart, 
though I don’t know for sure that it will be. 

Now in June 1955 the 1934 Trade Agreements Act was extended 
until June 1958; that’s right, isn’t it ? 

Senator Anperson. I don’t know. 

Senator Matone. I will tell you that it is right. 

Senator Anperson. I will take the Senator’s testimony. 

Senator Martone. So unless Congress further extends the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, it is right back where the Congress put it in 
the first place; isn’t it ? 

Senator AnpErson. Yes; it is. 

Senator Martone. Isn’t that where you would like to have it? 

Senator Anperson. That would be a pretty good place to have it. 

Senator Martone. Thank you. 

I submit for the record a statement by Senator Frank Church in 
support of S. 2376. 

(The document follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHURCH, DEMOCRAT, OF IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before the committee today on behalf of a very sick 
industry. The lead-zinc mining and smeltering industry, centered in the northern 
part of my State, in the eyes of some, would be considered a comparatively 
insignificant employment bloc. The direct employment of the industry is now 
not much over 3,000, and at its maximum it is not much over 5,000. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures tell an incomplete story. The mining and smelter- 
ing processes of lead and zinc are the economic heart of northern Idaho. 
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I am sad in the knowledge that the pall of depression hangs over the Coeur 
d’Alene mining district. Thus far, the depression is more in the spirit and atti- 
tude of business in the area than it is in the statistics of business failures, 
unemployment, and outmigration of skilled workers, although there is plenty 
of evidence of these latter things. 

The effects of a prolonged depression in the price of lead and zinc are mani- 
fold. The strength of the lead and zinc industry depends upon continued expen- 
sive exploration at very great depths in the earth, and, insofar as a mining com- 
pany depletes its established reserves without developing new reserves, it moves 
inexorably toward its own demise, even though, for the time being, its profits 
continue. 

In the supporting businesses the sickness of the mining industry is felt; the 
merchant lays aside his plans to expand; the lawyer and the doctor, and other 
service vocations, suffer drop in income; new building ceases; repossessions go 
up; credit becomes unavailable; and the temper of the community becomes tense. 
These things are happening now in the mining districts of northern Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, the representatives of the lead-zinec industry, who will testify 
today, will give you all of the facts and figures, and I am convinced they will 
do so responsibly. My purpose in being here is to emphasize to you as strongly 
as I can that our national welfare dictates that we have a healthy mining indus- 
try, and that something will have to be done quickly to alleviate the distressed 
conditions which exist today. 

S. 2376, before this committee, may require changes. It is my hope, however, 
that the urgency which I have outlined will be borne in mind in the committee 
considerations, and that the committee will be able to report on the measure 
promptly. 


The Cuarrman. The Chair recognizes the very distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada, Senator Bible. 

Senator Brsie. I would be very happy to defer to Senator Watkins, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warkins. I would appreciate that very much, because I 
only have three other committees to attend this morning. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Watkins, we are very happy to have you. 
Won't you have a seat and proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM UTAH 


Senator Warkrns. Since I have some very fine cosponsors, I would 
like to read their names at this moment: Senator Bennett, of this com- 
mittee; Senator Malone, of this committee; Mr. Allott; Mr. Bible; 
Mr. Carlson, of the committee; Mr. Church; Mr. Goldwater; Mr. 
Knowland; Mr. Kuchel; Mr. Magnuson; Mr. Monroney; Mr. Murray; 
and Mr. McClellan. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before the committee, and I express appreciation to the committee for 
the effort it is putting forth to expedite consideration of legislation 
designed to aid this vital domestic industry. I recognize this is an 
almost unprecedented Senate hearing on S. 2376, a revenue-raising 
measure. It is indicative of the serious plight which the supporters 
of this bill, the industry, and the administration believe confronts the 
lead and zine industry. 

This bill, which I introduced in behalf of 2 members of the com- 
mittee, Senators Bennett and Malone, and 11 other Senators, including 
myself, represents a bipartisan concern and endeavor to bring much- 
needed relief to this industry. 

The causes of the economic plight of the lead and zinc industry are 
not of recent origin, but chronic in nature, extending back over many 
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years. They are concisely put in the following statement, taken from 
a recent publication of the Emergency Lead- Zine Committee: 

The prices of zinc and lead today are 10 and 14 cents per pound, respectively. 
The domestic industry cannot survive on these prices. 

These distressed prices result directly from foreign overproduction of metals 
and concentrates and dumping of these products in this country. Domestic-mine 
production of lead and zine has actually declined over the last 10 years. Foreign 
mine production of zinc has more than doubled during the same period, while 
that of lead has increased about 75 percent. Domestic smelting production of 
Slab zine and lead has increased over a 10-year period only enough to meet the 
increase in domestic consumption. Foreign production has increased some 118 
percent in the case of zine and 77 percent in the case of lead. 

The domestic producers expanded production to meet increased needs of our 
Government during national emergencies, but when the emergencies passed ex- 
ercised reasonable restraints to bring production into line with the reduced 
demands. 

Not so the foreign producers. They increased their production by leaps and 
hounds. When our Government needed lead and zine most, they sold in foreign 
markets where prices were higher. When demand fell off and foreign prices 
dropped, they turned to our markets and literally flooded them with their 
surplus. * * * 

The domestic producer has been seriously injured 3 times in the last 10 years 
by the flood of imports—once in 1949, once in 1952-54, and again today (The 
Lead and Zine Mining Industry of the United States and Why It Should Be Pro- 
tected Against Excessive Imports, p. 104). 

It. is interesting to note in this connection that during the period 
1935-39 when the tariff rate on zinc blocks, pigs, and slabs was 134 
eents per pound, zinc imports averaged slightly over 33,000 tons per 
year. During 1956, when the tariff ‘rate on these items stood at only 
three- fourths of 1 cent per pound, zinc imports set a new record of 
over 730,000 tons. 

During the years prior to World War II, lead imports averaged 
some 48,000 tons per year with a tariff of 214 cents per pound in effect 
on lead bullion, pigs, ete. With the tariff reduced 50 percent in 1951 
to 144, cents per pound, lead imports set a new record in 1956 of over 
600, 600 tons. 

In May 1954, after extensive investigation and hearings, the United 
States Tariff Commission confirmed this seeming cause-and-effect re- 
lationship. It reported to the President : 

1. That, as a result in part of the customs treatment reflecting con- 
cessions granted thereon in the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
the articles described in paragraphs 391 “and 392 of the Tariff Act of 
1930—except Babbitt metal, solder, lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ 
lead, and lead wire—are being imported into the United States in 
such increased quantities, both actual and relative to domestic pro- 
duction, as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive products ; 

2. That, as a result in part of the customs treatment reflecting the 
concessions granted thereon in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the articles described in paragraphs 393 and 394—exc ept zinc 
dust and zinc in sheets—are being imported into the United States in 
such increased quantities, both actual and relative to domestic pro- 
duction, as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry produci ing 
like and directly competitive products. 

As a result, the Tariff Commission recommended to the President 
that he impose the maximum permissible increases in the duties on 
lead and zine under the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 
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As we know, that recommendation was not given concrete expres- 
sion; instead it was directed that procurement be accelerated under 
the strategic stockpile and the barter program authorized by section 
104 of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. 

While these alternative programs have proved to be helpful as stop- 
gap measures, they have not been able to provide the basic assistance 
which the lead and zinc industry’s economic growth, development, and 
survival require. 

That such might be the case was recognized by the President in his 
letter of August 20, 1954, to the chairman of this committee announc- 
ing his decision with respect to the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission. 

In part, the President stated that— 
if the course of action above outlined has not accomplished the objectives we 
seek— 
then he would— 
be prepared to consider even more far-reaching measures and to make recommen- 
dations to the Congress. 

On June 4 of this year, specific recommendations for the more di- 
rect relief of the lead and zinc industr y, in the form of excise taxes on 
imports, were made by the Secretary of the Interior. 

They were included as part of the administration’s “long-range 
minerals program” in view of the recent sharp decline of prices of 
these commodities and the further threat to the lead and zine mining 
industries posed by the high level of imports of these commodities. 
(Long-Range Minerals Progr: am, June 4, 1957, p. 19.) 

There is no question that the lead-zine industry is sick and facing 
ruin. The question that we face today is whether or not the proposed 
excise taxes on lead and zine embodied in S. 2376 will do the job which 
restoration of the industry’s health requires. Answering this ques- 
tion will be a major task for this committee. 

I call attention to the fact that the administration has recognized 
the peril point of 17 cents on lead and 1414 cents on zine, and I ‘would 
like also to call the committee’s attention at this point to statements by 
2 of our mining companies in Utah which are heavy producers of lead 
and zine. One of them, the New Park Mining Co., which is within 
about 5 miles of where I was born—I know the territory very well in- 
deed. 

My father used to be a miner. He worked in the mines for many 
years in that area. This is what they say; just one conclusion: 

Following the incorporation as New Park in 1932, it took 8 years to finance and 
develop the Mayflower mine as an active producing property, and 1940 was 
the first year of operation at a profit. Since that time the company has operated 
continuously at a profit, through 1955, paying over $2 million in dividends 
to our stockholders. This past year of 1956 we lost $113,840. 

That indicates what is happening under the reduced prices we have 
now of 10 on zinc and 14 on lead. The other is a statement made by 
Mr. Droubay, general manager of the United Park City mines, which 
is located in the Park City mining district of Utah. He makes this 
conclusion : 

Therefore, with average grade of production and erediting payment for gold 
and silver to operating costs, it would roughly take a 1-cent increase in lead 
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price and a 2-cent increase in zine price to afford a break-even operation and 
show a very slight profit. This would have meant a 17-cent lead price and a 
15%-cent zinc price. 

These prices are needed in order to show a slight profit, but, since 
actual prices are below these, they show that they have had a deficit. 

Because of shortness of time, I shall not review the provisions of 
the bill itself. Other competent witnesses, representing both the lead 
and zinc industry—such as Mike Romney, of the Utah Mining Asso- 
citation, who is bate today and who w ili be one of the w itnesses, and 
who is, incidentally, one of our best informed men in the West on 
mining problems. ‘He has been in this ac tivity for many, many years, 
not particularly as an operator himself but has been a mining engi- 
neer and a student of these problems and is now the executive secre- 
tary of the Utah Mining Association. He can assist this committee, 
I think, substantially in working out some of these problems. As a 
representative of the State which has suffered serious economic set- 
backs during the 10-year lead-zine crises, I have confidence that. this 
committee and your counterparts in the House will report out a 
remedial measure that will be acceptable and that will save a vital 
domestic industry that is just about ready to “throw in the sponge.” 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned at the beginning, I have several 
other committee meetings this morning. I would at least like to 
be there for a few moments on some very vital matters. I understand 
that there is a possibility of the hearing going beyond this today 
and probably tomorrow, and if there is anyone who would like to ask 
me any questions I would like to appear at that time if I could be 
excused now. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Senator Watkins. 

The Senator from Nevada, Senator Bible. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator Brsie. Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee. I would ask leave to file 
a formal prepared statement. I note that you have a long list of 
witnesses, and I don’t want to trespass upon their time. 

The CiratrrMan. Without objection your prepared statement will be 
inserted in the record when received from you. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ALAN BIBLE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEVADA, ON SENATE 
BILL 2376 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. It is indeed a pleasure for me 
to appear before this committee today on a problem I feel most vital to our 
Nation. As you know, I come from a mining State and I am interested in the 
welfare of the mining industry as it affects my State. I am, however, interested 
in the passage of Senate bill 2376 because I feel the entire future of the mining 
industry is at stake. 

For some time now this country has been flooded with ore produced in for- 
eign countries with low-paid labor. Our mines working under the conditions 
they do today cannot compete with this cheap ore. The administration’s policies 
in the past have been to help finance the production of this ore and give no 
protection to our domestic producers. As a result our domestic mines are being 
put out of business daily. 
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The situation is serious. A mine is not to be:-compared with a retail store that 
can be opened by merely putting an “open for business” sign on the front door. 
Once a mine is closed it is generally closed for a long time. A closed mine isa 
dead mine and one that cannot be revived overnight. 

Let’s not let the lead-zine industry of our country suffer as has the tungsten 
industry. Because Congress did not think it necessary or appropriate to provide 
moneys for the continuation of the tungsten purchase program, the tungsten 
industry as far as my State, Nevada, and as far as the entire Nation is con- 
cerned, is dead and practically buried. All of the small tungsten mines of my 
State have closed and the larger mines have curtailed their operations 
to such an extent they may as well be closed. I am afraid that if this legisla- 
tion before you is not passed this session the same thing will happen to the lead 
and zine mines throughout the country. 

The lead-zine industry is one of the most essential metal-mining industries 
we have. In times of peace the industry provides many products necessary in 
our daily life. In times of war the need of these metals is vital to our well- 
being and defense efforts. 

In the event of a war one of the first things the enemy would attempt to do 
would be to cut our supply lines and destroy our production facilities. One 
of the enemy’s early aims would be to sabotage if possible, the sources of lead 
and zine. I know and you know that any attempt at direct sabotage would be 
met with resistance by all the forces available to our command. The success 
and failure of our war effort would depend in a great part in keeping these 
mines open. 

The policy of the administration and the State Department in helping foreign 
mines to produce and flood our country with cheap metals and ores in direct 
competition with our domestic producers, has done a job of sabotage on our 
mining industry that could hever be accomplished by an enemy power. I think 
it is high time that the Congress do more than to recognize the plight of the 
mining industry. It is time that definite affirmative steps be taken to at least 
stop further damage to an already sick and weakened segment of our economy. 

The long-range mineral plan presented by the Department of Interior with the 
approval and sanction of the administration is the basis of the bill you are con- 
sidering today. To say that the long-range plan as presented is satisfactory 
would be in error. I think it is almost unanimously agreed by those who have 
an interest in the future of mining that it is inadequate in many respects. The 
plan was not a plan for the entire industry and in no way could it be called a 
cure-all. It considered only the welfare of the lead-zinec industry and did not 
take into consideration the protection of the producers of other strategic and 
critical minerals and metals so necessary to our economy. 

The plan did, and this is a point 1 want to emphasize, take the first step 
in a long time in the right direction. It has long been agreed by industry and 
Government experts that the only workable long-range plan must embody some 
method to protect domestic industry from foreign producers. Whether the 
method to be used be import quotas, tariffs or a form of import taxes, was im- 
material as long as it provided the needed protection. 

The plan as presented by the Department of the Interior, with the consent 
of the administration, recommended that certain excise taxes be placed on 
the importation of lead and zine. At the hearings of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, at which the plan was presented on June 4 of this 
year, Secretary Seaton was asked, and I quote from the hearings: 

“Senator KucHEL. Coming back to the recommendation for an increase of 
duties on lead and zine imports, do I understand that that is purely an ad- 
ministrative matter in which the State Department fully concurs? 

“Secretary SEATON. It will require some legislation, Senator, if I understand 
it. 

“Senator KucHE.. It will? 

“Secretary Seaton. Yes. In answer to the second part of your question, yes, 
the State Department concurs. We have complete administration support for 
everything we have presented here today.” 

At another point in the hearings Secretary Seaton said: and I quote again, 
from the hearings: “This program which we have presented to you this morning 
in outline has the complete backing of the entire administration. We have 
managed to succeed to get all interested departments of Government in con- 
currence with what we are offering here today.” 
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Senator Murray (chairman): “I assume then that the State Department 
was consulted and participated? 

“Secretary SEATON. All of the interested departments of Government, Mr. 
Chairman, were consulted and participated in the deliberations. 

“The CHAIRMAN. At what level was the State Department consulted? 

“Secretary Seaton. At what level? 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Secretary of State himself? 

“Secretary Seaton. Yes sir; and numerous assistants. 

“The CHAIRMAN. And his assistants who were interested and had knowledge 
of these questions? 

“Secretary SEATON. Yes, sir.” 

Gentlemen, I don’t have to tell you that this is the first time in many lean 
years that*the State Department has conceded that our domestic mining in- 
dustry, one of the most important segments of our economy, not only might 
need but deserves a little consideration over foreign producers. This, I feel, 
is a real step forward and one that might prove to be the turning point in curing 
the ills that have weakened this vital industry for so long. 

One thing should be pointed out. While the consumption of lead and zine in 
the United States has nearly doubled in the last decade, the production from 
United States mines has dropped proportionately and the importation from 
foreign sources has increased by tremendous tonnages. 

Prior to World War II, zinc consumption averaged less than 500,000 tons. 
Consumption in 1956 is estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 988,000 tons. More 
than 40 percent of zinc consumed is used in galvanizing steel products and a 
like amount is consumed in die castings which are so important to the auto- 
mobile and other durable-goods industries. 

Consumption of lead in the United States has grown in a like manner. From 
an annual average of 612,000 tons in the late thirties the use of lead has increased 
to 1,250,000 tons. 

From 1946 to 1955, the world production of lead increased 45 percent while 
domestie production increased only 10 percent. At the present time foreign 
producers are shipping 28 percent more lead into this country than the total 
production of the United States producers. 

During the same period, the world production of zinc has increased 56 percent 
while United States production has declined 15 percent. At the present time 
imports of zine are 43 percent in excess of the total United States production. 
The production from domestic sources has not dropped because of the lack of 
ore bodies or because of a lack of market. It has dropped because domestic 
mines cannot compete with ores produced by low-paid foreign labor under 
conditions we would not allow to exist in the United States. 

A number of charts have been prepared which show comparative figures of 
United States production and foreign imports. I do not want to take the time 
to read them now, but would like them to be considered part of this statement. 

Gentlement, I know there are many members of industry and other persons 
who desire to testify on this important matter. I consider this legislation among 
the most important to be considered by Congress this session, and I strongly 
urge that it be given priority consideration. Unless this measure is approved 
this session I am afraid that it will be too late to do much good. A few months’ 
delay at this time will bring the industry to such a state that it will take 
years to recover at the expense of millions of dollars. I urge you to act now. 
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Imports versus United States mine production 
LEAD—SHORT TONS 











| 

United ‘2 Imports 

| States pro- | eet bal Saiaiueis 

Year duction 
(mine) Ores con- | Metal Total Over | Under 
| eentrates | 

| | 

| Percent, Percent 
1950___- = eae ataae rs 430, 827 | 76, 520 | 445, 276 | 521, 796 ZO ton nncaes 
1951 | 388, 164 | 67, 484 | 181, 313 | 248, 797 |....- ‘ 36 
PE coxa ckhnoadnkubsteecnivevanan’ 390, 162 104, 661 | 511, 109 615, 770 aes 
1053... s — ane | 342, 644 160, 899 | 385, 940 | 546, 839 | eee 
1954 : aume au 325, 419 | 161, 261 | 276, 327 | 437, 588 | Soe oe 
1955 , | 338, 025 177, 479 264, 149 | 441, 628 | eee 
1956 i. — 348, 329 | 196, 515 | 262, 038 | 458, 553 28 | paiccudd 

ZINC—SHORT TONS 

1950 : its 623, 375 258, 573 | 155, 974 434, 547 |_.....-- 7 
1951 . : 681, 189 | 302, 777 88, 043 300, 820 |........ 57 
1952 ___- oe 666,001 | 449, 636 115,705 | 565,341 |........ 85 
1953 . : Ls 547, 430 | 513, 724 234, 576 | 748, 200 We cso 
1954 ; 4 473, 471 455, 427 156, 858 612, 285 29 ickivocene 
1955 j | 514, 671 478, 044 195, 696 | 673, 740 | a ia cxscere 
1956 he 537, 643 525, 798 | 244, 977 770, 775 OP io asuccas 








NoTE.— Percentages are based on each separate year’s production and imports for the same year, not on 
any 1 year, e 1950 shows Unite1 States mine production of lead at 430,827 t< = total imports 521 ,796 tons; 
these figures pak that imports exeeeded domestic production by 28 percent. Each succeeding year is com- 
puted in the sa‘re manner, covering both lead and zine. 

Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


Zine imports of the United States based on reports of American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics from the records of the Bureau of Census (American Metal 
Market), May 23, 1957 

[Short tons] 


l 
| 
1957 | 1957, Janu- 
1956, Janu- oo | ary-Decem- 
ary-Marech | | ber (esti- 
| 


| February | March | mated) 


ZINC ORE—CONTENT 


Canada 

Mexico 

Peru 

Other countries 


Total 


Canada 

Mexico 

Other countries 
Total 


Grand total 


41, 861 | 
46, 964 | 
34, 039 
18, 529 | 


141, 391 | 


ZINC—BLOCKS, PIGS, ETC. 


25, 765 | 
4, 069 


iin q i 18, 231 


48, 065 


189, 456 


10, 810 | 11, 329 124, 472 
17, 178 | 15, 302 196, 428 
10, 770 | 12, 698 | 134, 188 
2, 556 | 2, 967 | 58, 108 
41, 314 | 42, 296 | 513, 196 
12, 287 | 8, 290 121, 196 
2, 218 | 390 24, 816 
9, 782 | 14, 079 152, 152 
24, 287 | 22, 761 | 298, 164 
5,601 | 65,057 |  —*8:11, 360 
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World production (short tons) 











World Up (over United 
1946-50) States 
LEAD 
- " . —— — ee _ —— | pr = | 

sote-00 OGD cece etsssiidisiewicccsesscecseenccsepe ---| 1,520,000 |__- 432, 040 
i aoe REESE pues 1, 780, 000 | 260, 000 | 414, 628 
1952. eee ee ei ae Aone au i 1° 950; 000 | 430, 000 | 472, 450 
Rear eect sek. eaten ee 5 2, 020, 000 500, 000 467, 723 
Re see ge emer Te Fe Senescence 2, 150, 000 | 650, 000 486, 624 
WOU rh aie ae acl A 2, 180, 000 | 680, 000 478, 995 

(Up 45 | (Up 10 

percent) | percent) 

' 
ZINC 
| | 

1946-50 (average) -_- SLenshddhnusacncseavidainaaienced 2, 050, 000 | 611, 799 
Oh te LSS OE 2 BE ante Ae BE : 2, 600, 000 | 550, 000 | 681, 189 
PS isa Groner caekhidipinvemcudetcackilics ans teed 2, 870, 000 | 870, 000 | 666, 001 
SN Ed. cckcsuadctateoand «<s ; Tar rie 2, 980, 000 | 930, 000 547, 430 
SE ti ir titi Sania eos ab ibe oss ratobonabd visins gxiivet 2, 960, 000 | 910, 000 | 473, 471 
a ii ann cdchckbdonsewaevne eaaerke ennembchebs 3, 200, 000 | 1, 150, 000 | 514, 671 

(Up 56 | (Off 15 

percent) | percent) 


Note.—Above chart shows clearly the rate of increase in the world ciation of lead and zinc, lead pro- 
duction increasing 45 percent and zine production 56 percent. United States production during the same 
period shows the production of lead increasing only 10 percent while the production of zinc dropped 15 
percent. 

Source: Mineral Trade Notes, U. 8. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, vol. 43, No. 3, September 

56. 


Principal lead-zinc producing States and United States annual production, 
1955-56 


ZINC—SHORT TONS 


] 











| 1955 1956 ‘| 1955 | 1956 
EN | 68,568 | 71,865 || New Mexico. ______. | 15,277 | 35,200 
PETE Rp cin cnwwneinwes is | 53, 016 | 58, 589 || Oklahoma..--_- ‘ | 41, 543 29, 960 
ie a latat inch ricni ele tees icine | 63,314 | 46, 483 || == -—= 
Tennessee __............------| 40,216 | 45,188 || United States total.....| 514, 671 | 537, 643 
Colorado. ............- _....-| 35,350} 41,000 | Daily average...._.....| 1, 410 | 1, 469 
i ae | 43.556 | 40, 600 || 
LEAD—SHORT TONS 

— : Ok oad Ta eee ee ten ae l l ; 
Missouri- - -- -_- peteeeeeanees | 125,412 | 122,000 || Oklahoma_. | 14,126 | 12, 800 
Ne ee eee Sos -| 64,163 | 62, 699 || |= = 
ran eS United States total.....| 338,025 | 348, 329 
ETE Ti 20, 500 | Daily average. ......---. 926 | 952 
Montana.....................| | 17,028] 18,610 


Note.—Above chart shows the principal lead-zince producing States, also the total United States annual 
production for the years 1955 and 1956 with the daily averages. 
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Lead, 1955 
[Tons] 

Exports (in- | Exports to 

Mine pro- cluding United States 

Country duction | secondary) | asa percent 

to United of mine 

States production 

Ca aks 6k aol 5 6 on Sa dS EASE EE CK dn tbpeeh dada Shed breeteohent 201, 583 67, 543 33.5 
CE ob inde eendigniccndaecbhnageasdbens (tee rhhipaaanis | 5, 084 | 5, 208 102. 4 
OGG ie... 5 23552. A sebcdbddshdn oiethlabial kanbetns 1, 961 | 2, 757 140. 5 
RG oo che utenncsthos daspa badger bad nemoree 232, 383 | 95, 570 41.1 
Bolivia... -.-- Keine he enmekechdnamaeee aeons pucks quate 21, 070 | 13, 812 65. 6 
CO a Bs So dence h bob Ree phEh Sena o ols dbe cde tacdhbiedabebe | 3, 500 409 12.0 
an paint omnes Sees ep ee hanes sedsseenandedsndansekapedecunnnn| 130, 900 68, 732 52.5 
Philippines. -. - - Sant a acacia Sagan pack i wn ioe Peano eeeeae | 2, 555 2, 635 103. 1 
Union of Beuth Africe. .......2..:..----.i-..--------naenne aN 564 GR, Be Newaesecedae~<< 
Australia - Fas Sdn ich done onlin Sie eed waede cana ed | 328, 219 85, 468 26.0 
Belgium- Laxembourg.. dtakcsvecs ae oS, Ss RAN whl che | SRSHT, catide bettas 
Germany. saiicpen trio mei tenons aegigi ein dial aa ek hemelincia ts 74, 334 | 496 an 
Spain. PED. go NE VIA os dc pA aoa cde 68, 994 | 18, 649 15.4 
ugoslavia. eat Pee ee <p eplaghegedkh ubebhiettddicteten! 99, 297 35, 659 35.9 
French Morroco. - - - ie se tdamanusgstondtaeadtal 98, 100 | 7, 890 7.9 
Other ____- ; ak Sp hela eral Gale ARNE GE d9dS 5b or eheoe bone eb eo bcadd PS ) ara ears | 








Note.—Above chart shows the mine production of lead in the countries listed but, mest important, is the 
column showing the percentage of production exported to the United States. 


Zine, 1955 














[Tons] 

Exports to 
Mine pro- Exports to | United States 

Country duction United as a percent 

States of mine pro- 

duction 

CI, 555 ha dstednn) shacacgdacddasscbeeddéutiapbnsbastases 428, 474 | 286, 559 66.9 
Guatamala 10, 400 8, 353 80.3 
Honduras 1, 433 1, 433 100.0 
Mexico 296, 961 205, 941 69.3 
Bolivia. . 23, 509 1, 792 7.6 
Chile. - cates 3, 200 4, 858 151.6 
eile anc didnt dnksencecessedadioad caamadagbasbies | 183, 074 83, 915 45.8 
Belgium- Luxembourg kiineetb ont cthaankisnad cdesaae wee Sots est Andee aaa ctcnnstee 
Germany ----- ; gabhduiendpedohiaatelstxaeaet es 101, 558 | 6, 642 6.5 
RR ae zi Sean i dhcnawtge ine meaaccaae aed 131, 891 6, 190 4.7 
TROIS 56 Sada ccc cnesanscena daha oe epoae a sinwe tonshdebeaeon Eh Gi tind dnticacals 
Norway ; sci ctae leis diate ite esate aaa ace Sea oe 7, 193 504 7.0 
United Kingdom _ ; soaks , sadbnvcdc deed 3, 167 1, 576 49.8 
Philippines --__-.__- ae aileia ace ames depot ia WD hisasnsiscsh- gs 
Belgian Congo __ exhaae cae ade aaa aaa 74, 700 15, 228 20. 4 
Rhodesia-N yasaland _.. - Er ukdetemeed Fotis 38, 070 3, 834 10. 1 
Ei cnakeiestkucackiccakonadeeeen xeabaeean 48, 083 | 1, 264 2.6 
Union of South Africa... _.....-..---- Spee patebacipaenaie : ; ed ee a eS 
Australia inl bd eke oo a naa dete 287, 352 | 9, 663 3.4 
French Pacific islands ..-.._--_-.---.-------- Penal RW idence apnacans 
COUR icc ces do b+ «hed docs 4 taeec ee ean aneens <j eeeeeenre Ste 











Note.—Above eed shows the mine eaihasieeen ad of zinc in the countries listed but, most imeatant, is the 
column showing the percentage of production exported to the United States. 

Senator Brsie. I do want to make just 2 or 3 observations and take 
just a very short time. 

First, I would like to comment that, in my own State of Nevada, 
the lead-zine industry is really sick and practically on its deathbed, 
as my senatorial colleague, who is a distinguished member of this com- 
mittee, would well verify. 

We have three general areas of lead-zinc in our State: The Eureka 
mining district, the Elko mining district, and the Pioche mining dis- 
trict. Each of those areas have been very critically hurt and dam- 
aged almost to the point of going out of business by this very recent 
sharp reduction in the price of both zine and lead prices. For that 
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reason I cannot emphasize too much the great need of urgency in 
this seabihian. 

The pending legislation before the United States Senate is of great 
importance. It has been pointed out that there is a great amount of 
pending legislation. The Niagara bill, the TVA bill, the bill to 
prescribe the opening of - FBI files in the Judiciary, are all im- 
portant bills. However, I don’t think there is any more important 
bill that could come before this session of the Congress than this par- 
ticular bill for the relief of the mining industry. And I want to 
compliment you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of your committee, 
for permitting us to appear now and to lay the groundwork for the 
proposed legislation. 

We recognize that such matters properly originate in the House, 
but time is of the essence if we are to come to any realistic : assistance 
and help for the lead-zince people immediately. Tomorrow is too late. 
We have exactly the same problem in the tungsten mining industry. 
That, today, isn’t dying; it is dead, and practically buried. 

The C ongress did not see fit to give some stopgap relief for the 
purpose of permitting this partic ular segment of the mining industry 
to move into a healthier climate and into a competitive condition, and, 
as a result, mine after mine in our State is closed—the Tempiute, the 
Getchell mines, and so forth. Therefore, I beg you to give this prob- 
lem your earnest and quickest possible ¢ onsideration so that more will 
not follow in the steps of the tungsten mining industry. 

The bill before you, the one submitted to the Interior Committee, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, is in my humble opinion a 
step in the right direction. I don’t believe that it goes far enough, so 
far as relief to the mining industry is concerned, but at least it does 
move along the right direction. The Sec retary made it very clear, 
under questioning by various members of the Interior Committee that 
this did have the blessing of the administration and the blessing of the 
State Department; and that in itself marks a real milestone toward 
solving this problem. I, again, Mr. Chairman, want to thank you for 
the privilege of being here. 

I have submitted a long prepared statement that I am not going 
to burden you with at this time. The point I do want to empha- 
size is from the standpoint of urgency, of some action being taken 
at this session. 

Joming back in January annd February will be too late, because a 
closed mine under almost any normal conditions is a dead mine be- 
cause of the tremendous cost of dewatering, the cost of building 
shafts and tunnels, and problems of that kind. This represents an 
important segment of our industry. I am advised that in May 
of this year there were some 17,300 men employed in the lead-zinc 
mines of the various States, and that is only the actual figure of 
those directly employed, and does not take into consideration the 
smelters, the refiners, the allied industries that are so dependent upon 
lead and zinc, as well as other segments of the mining industry. 

Senator Mansfield commented on copper. TI realize that isn’t be- 
fore you, but I think the danger signals are un and that likewise we 
must do something there if we are to keep a healthy domestic min- 
ing industry. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions ? 
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Senator Matone. Yes. Senator, I am glad to see you before this 
committee. You have been one of the main spearheads working 
in this Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, where some of the 
work is very closely related. What you are doing today, you are 
pleading for the survival of an American industry. 

Senator Brste. That’s correct. 

Senator Matone. I join with you that this is an important step that 
the White House, the administration has taken. The important 
step is the recognition, the first recognition we have had that there 
is a difference in the wage standard of living and the taxes and the 
cost of doing here and in the chief competing nation on each of the 
American products, not only minerals, and that there must be some 
recognition of that difference. That is the real breakthrough; isn’t it / 

Senator Breite. That’s correct. The real cause of the difficulty, I 
take it, 1is tremendous importation of cheap lead and zine from 
foreign fields, and that comes about very largely because of the dif- 
ferences in the labor market. 

Senator Martone. I might read from a report here of the 1954 
summation report, digest of the hearings of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. That report was published July 2, 1954, by the 
Senate under Senate Resolution 143, and in that aol on page 287 
it says—it say many other things but this is one of the pertinent 
things at this hearing: 

The Economic Cooperation Administration and Mutual Security Agency 
furnished Kuropean nations with funds to purchase these materials. In fact, 
during the period April 3, 1948, through June 30, 151, this country furnished 
$360.9 million to purchase copper, $81.7 million t. purchase zinc, and $58.3 
million to purchase lead. These purchases were made by other governments 
at prices greatly in excess of the domestic ceiling price. 

There was a ceiling price put on those minerals here which stopped 
domestic production very effectively. | Reading: | 

When the emergency abated it was testified this material was dumped on our 
markets, further aggravating the difficulties of domestic producers. 

The Senator will remember when they broke the prices down to 
10 or 11 cents. We did produce about two-thirds of our consumption 
of lead and zine when we were running on normal production with 
the duty or tariff as it was in 1935 or 1934 before the change; did we 
not ? 

Senator Bisie. I believe something in that neighborhood. I don’t 
have the exact figure in mind. 

Senator Martone. Report, Long-Range Minerals Program, part I, 
June 1957, the hearings before the Interior and Insular ve Com- 
mittee, where the Secretary appeared, shows that the 1930 rate on 
ore concentrate was 1.5 cents a pound. The effective rate at this time 
was six-tenths of a cent a pound and the ad valorem equivalent is 
12.3 percent. It goes on to describe in detail, which we will not 
bother with now, but the facts are that when the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act was passed giving the administration the right to cut the 
tariffs 50 percent, they were then cut 50 percent. That's right : csn't it? 

Senator Bisa. Correct. 

Senator Martone. Then they were later given 50 percent, which 
would make a total of 75 percent. Now, up to 1957, without going 
into detail, in Geneva, 34 nations are now busily engaged in further 
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reductions of the tariffs or duties through multilateral trade agree- 
ments by the authority of the Congress itself, which extended the act 
in 1955 for 3 years, and it now expires in June 1958. That is true; 
isn’t it? 

Senator Brsie. That’s correct. 

Senator Martone. Now there is a well-documented—I won’t say 
documented but a well-supported—rumor that in October of this 
year all of these tariffs will be further reduced, not all of them perhaps 
but a very great number, and it is in the mill in Geneva, and no busi- 
nessman, no producer, no workingman, no Senator or Congressman 
is allowed to go in and be a part of that hearing and know what is 
gong to be done before it is done. The Senator is aware of that fact. 

Senator Brite. I had not heard the rumor. I think that is an unfor- 
tunate situation. I think Congress has surrendered too much of its 
authority in that field. 

Senator Matonr. Congress never hears anything here about what 
is going on there until after it is done. Then we are furnished with 
a report. Now I want to conserve the time of the committee, too, and 
you and I sit on the same committee, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
but the record here I think should show many things which I hope 
are included in your written statement, and I myself intend to prepare 
one, too, for the committee. 

Senator Brste. I appreciate your contribution, Senator Malone. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Yes. Senator Kerr. 

Senator Kerr. The fact is that the lead and zinc industry is not a dy- 
ing industry itself insofar as the American market is concerned. 

Senator Brats. I think that is true. 

Senator Kerr. ' think the consumption has gone up. 

Senator Brste. Each year the consumption increases. 

Senator Kerr. Yes sir. 

Senator Brie. Yes; and I have those figures in my prepared state- 
ment. It has doubled over the last 10 years. 

Senator Kerr. It is just a situation where we have a growing 
industry, but where our own Government is either permitting the 
destruction or actually destroying the domestic segment of that 
industry. 

Senator Brate. I couldn’t agree with you more. The domestic seg- 
ment is certainly going out of business. 

Senator Kerr. And our own Government is maintaining a situation 
which is causing the galloping strangulation and bleeding to death 
of our part of the industry and continuing to pump transfusions of 
life into the foreign production industry, and that transfusion that 
continues to be pumped into the veins of the foreign production 
elements of the industry is the increasing demand and consumption 
in this domestic market, the benefit of which is being channeled more 
and more to the benefit of foreign production, foreign labor, the tax 
income of foreign governments, and the development of communities 
and economies in foreign areas. 

Senator Bisie. I think that is absolutely correct. Just in line, 
Senator Kerr, if I might, with what you are saying, the consump 
tion of zine prior to World War IT averages less than 500,000 tons 
per year. In 1956, the Bureau of Mines estimates it was 988,000 
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tons, which is doubling the use of zinc in that period of time, and 
likewise the consumption of lead gr oe from 612,000 tons in the late 
thirties to 1,250,000 tons now, which is 2 to 1. 

Senator Kerr. One million ? 

Senator Breie. Yes; correct—tons. I have the information fur- 
nished me as 1,250,000 tons. 

Senator Kerr. Yes; 1,250,000. That’s correct. Then the previous 
was—— 

Senator Bist. 612,000. It has doubled in each instance. 

Senator Kerr. I just did a little calculation here on the figures 
Senator Watkins gave of the importation of 730,000 tons of zine at 
10 cents a pound—amounts to $168 million worth of zinc, and the im- 
portation of 600,000 tons of lead at 14 cents a pound is $147 million 

worth of lead, or $315 million of imported metals, lead and zine, pro- 
duced entirely by foreign labor. 

Senator Bree. That’s correct. 

Senator Kerr. Taxes on the profit of which are paid entirely to 
foreign governments, the mining camps and local communities bene- 
fiting by that development and operation being entirely in foreign 
areas, all to the penalization and actually the strangulation of local 
communities and local domestic producers and to the development 
of unemployment in local areas. 

Senator Brsie. The Senator is absolutely correct. I might just 
observe, and then close, that I was shocked to find in the field of tung- 
sten, though we have Public Law 733, which I thought was at least 
a moral obligation and a firm commitment of the United States Gov- 
ernment to carry a program out to its conclusion, the Congress, 
through its Appropriations Committees, thought otherwise, and the 
program terminated. The significant thing to me was that as of 
January, the first of this year, there were outstanding legally en- 
forcible contracts for the purchase of foreign tungsten in the sum of 
$62 million. We are perfectly willing to purchase and have these 
contracts enforced in the tungsten fields. 

Senator Kerr. And paid by American taxpayers? 

Senator Brete. And paid by American taxpayers, absolutely at the 
same unit cost, I might say, somewhere between $54 and $57 a unit. It 
just doesn’t make sense. 

Senator Matone. Could I ask just one other question? In the 
matter of subsidies that are bandied about very liberally when a case 
is made before the administration or in Geneva in order to get a con- 
cession to American labor, I have always said that you could not call 
it a subsidy when it was a set price or a duty or tariff that just made up 
the difference between the American labor cost and the taxes and cost 
of doing business here and in the chief competing foreign nation. 
Do you agree with that ? 

Senator Birnie. Yes; I think, in general, that that is a fair state- 
ment. 

Senator MaLone. Now if you had to produce it for national defense 
or something else and it cost more than the difference in the cost of the 
labor and the taxes and cost of doing business here and in the chief 
competing nation, then it would be a special consideration and could 
be logically called a subsidy ? 


Senator Brste, I think you would have a different problem; yes, 
sir. 
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Senator Matonr. Now the Senator is familiar with these things 
that are called peril point and escape clause in the 1934 ir ade Agree- 
ments Act as extended. You have heard of those terms? 

Senator Bree. Yes; in general. 

Senator Matone. They are called escape clauses, I suppose, because 
no one ever escapes. That is all up to the decision of our State De- 
partment, which is dealing almost entirely with foreign questions. 
The peril point is a very ineffective thing and rarely invoked, and 
means, of course, what the tariff should be at the moment, and would 
imperil the industry if it was lower than that particular amount. 
That is all you want, fair and reasonable competition. You don’t 
try to keep anything out by a tariff. But as soon as that peril point is 
established and the agreement is made for 3 years, then through an 
adjustment, we call it a manipulation, of that nation’s money, in terms 
of the dollar, they can nullify the peril point or any other adjustment 
that is made on a permanent basis. The Senator is entirely familiar 
with that procedure. 

Senator Brete. That is correct. 

Senator Matonre. Now we have four organizations that were dis- 
closed in another hearing in this committee on the financial setup. 
They are the Export- Import Bank, the World Bank, and two others. 
The Export-Import Bank is entirely financed up to $5 billion by the 
American taxpayer, and the other 3 financed 35 percent and controlled 
by a foreign board of directors, to lend money to encourage foreign 
investments of American capital. The Senator is familiar with that 
procedure. 

Well, it seems that there is a plan, would the Senator agree, to favor 
these foreign investments rather than the American investments, with 
the taxes, as so ably explained by the Senator from California. 

Senator Brste. Well, I think there are many instances. The tung- 
sten example is one instance. 

Senator Martone. Then I will ask this one final question, since time 
is also valuable here today. Why, then, if the Congress is not going 
to do any more in carrying through the 1953 Mineral Purchase Act, 
as extended in 1956, if they are going to leave out the tungsten, when 
it was shown that you can produc e more tungsten than you can use 
in the United States if you just have either a tariff or a fixed price 
that makes up that difference that we have already explained; then 
why shouldn’t tungsten be added to this bill # 

Senator Brsxe. It cert: ainly is a distressed industry as I described 
earlier. It isa dead industry. [ think you have a real problem, how- 
ever, as far as lead and zinc is concerned. As I said earlier, that is 
t step in the right direction though I don’t think it goes as far as I 
personally would like. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Bennett. 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to reserve my 
question for one of the industry witnesses. 

The Cnairman. Thank you very much, Senator Bible. The Chair 
recognizes the distinguished Senator from ( Olorado, Senator Allott. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON ALLOTT, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Atuorr. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. If it is 
agreeable to you, I would like to make just a few comments and on 
submit my statement. 

I understand the time element that the committee is operating un- 
der. I would first like to read a wire addressed to me: 


GORDON ALLO?T, 
Senate Office Building, Washington: 

Resurrection Mining Co. has given notice to Leadville Miners Union, No. 24564, 
of closing. This is caused by low lead and zine price. About 150 of our mem- 
bers involved, many with years of seniority, making it impossible to obtain 
reemployment, especially in Leadville area. This will cause suffering and will 
mean loss to Leadville, Colo. 

Pever J. DoNOHER. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Leadville Miners Union, No. 24-B, 
Leadville, Colo. 


The Cuamman. And you desire your complete statement be put 
in the record ? 

Senator AtLorr. I would like to ask that my complete statement be 
placed in the record. This is taken from the Leadville paper: 


Notices were posted at the Resurrection Mining Co. operations on Wednesday 
evening notifying the employees that all mining and milling had been ordered 
discontinued because of the declining metal prices. The order to close was re- 
ceived by Superintendent Barney Greenlee from the New York office of the com- 
pany. Barney tried to personally see ail of the men before they went off shift 
on Wednesday evening. 

The decision to close down operations had been feared when metals started 
their price decline several months ago. The decision to close will affect the 
jobs of 148 men now employed by the Resurrection Mining Co. The Resurrection 
has been mining under a joint working agreement with the American Smelting 
& Refining Co., whereby the two companies were partners for the working of 
their joint holdings through the Irene shaft and the Lelena shaft. 

The development of the operations through these 2 shafts required nearly 5 
years to ready them for maximum output. According to Mr. Greenlee the com- 
pany was just now getting in a position to get out full production. 

Greenlee had recommended to the New York office of the company that opera- 
tions be continued for 18 months in the hope of a rise in metal prices. The 
Greenlee report showed that operations would be practical under present prices 
provided a price rise for metal was in sight after 18 months. 

The joint decision of the Resurrection and American Smelting & Refining 
to discontinue operations is very discouraging to the metal-mining industry, 
since these large companies are in the most favored position to know what the 
prospects are for the future. The decision to close would indicate that the 
best advice available indicates no improvement in the metal market for several 
years, 

The order to close means that all equipment will be removed from all opera- 
tions and that the mill will be closed. Pumps will be pulled at the Helena but, 
for a time at least pumps will be operated at the Irene. 

Several months will be required to close down the operation, and nearly 2 
months will be required to complete the milling of ore on hand and to close 
the mill. There will be no immediate layoff of any of the men, and, according 
to Greenlee, the reduction in force will take place gradually, with men leaving 
to take other jobs not being replaced. 

A crew of from 5 to 7 men will be required at the mine and mill when opera- 
tions are completed. 


I read that one thing, and I would like to comment on it briefly, 
to say that this is only one, a typical situation of our people, particu- 


larly of the West, of whom I speak—and I am acquainted with the 
situation in Colorado—who have invested very great sums in their 
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mines, and now find themselves caught in a situation through imports, 
the influx of cheap metals, where they are going to be lost. 

Aside from the damage, pain, and suffering it causes workers who 
are out of work, may I make this comment, which for some reason we 
in the West have so hard a time trying to envision and lay out for the 
people who live elsewhere, and that is that when you close a mine and 
take out the pumps, it isn’t long before the timbers collapse, and that 
mine, which is one of the great economic and vital resources of this 
country, is lost. 

Mines aren’t just something you can goin. Somebody used the term 
of turning a tap here this morning. I don’t agree with that. Mines 
aren’t something you can just turn the tap on, because many of these 
mines, as with many of our mines in Colorado, will be lost unless 
we take steps to protect them at some reasonable level where they 
are available to us for production. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say at this time, in 
addition to my statement, but I do appreciate this opportunity of 
coming before you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT ON IMPORT TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC 


Mr. Chairman, a critical situation has developed in the lead and zine industries 
largely due to worldwide surpluses of these two metals. The administration, in 
recognition of this rapidly developing crisis, has taken various constructive steps 
to avert it. It has cooperated with industrial and worker groups in an effort to 
find a solution. 

It is well recognized that the Bisenhower administration has attempted to 
encourage foreign markets and promote foreign trade. To stabilize the domestic 
market on lead and zinc, the administration has at various times stepped up the 
procurement of these metals for stockpiling purposes and has, on occasion, re- 
sorted to barter, exchanging perishable surplus agricultural products for non- 
perishable minerals for our national security and safety. 

Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton has pointed out only recently before 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, of which I am a member, 
the importance of the domestic minerals industries of the United States. These 
industries employ people in every State of the Union. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the extraction of minerals and their processing into salable 
products accounted for 7 percent of our national income. The administration 
believes that the Federal Government has a proper role to play in keeping this 
important group of American industries healthy and strong. I subscribe to this 
philosophy of government. 

I have made a personal tour of many of the mining camps of Colorado, where 
mining is an all-important industry, and I have seen the gradual deterioration 
which has been taking place, largely due to the fact that foreign producers have 
been encroaching upon the American market and depriving American producers 
of their just share. I have advocated action at various times, and in my investi- 
gations I have found that, by and large, the mining industry prefers a sliding 
scale excise tax to any other solution. It is the only solution I know of that 
would not require tremendous Government expenditures. 

I believe the Congress can, with administration approval, enact legislation 
with these objectives in view, prior to adjournment, and it is of the utmost 
importance that action be taken promptly. 

The plan submitted by the administration would substitute for the present 
tariffs, applicable to lead and zine items, sliding scale import excise taxes which 
would become effective when prices declined to levels that would threaten, and 
are threatening serious injury to domestic producers. The administration plan 
would suspend such excise taxes when prices return to and remain firm 
at levels sufficiently high to prevent economic distress to the domestic industries. 

The proposed excise taxes applicable to each of the commodities would be 
imposed in three stages; namely: 
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1. For lead metal (as distinguished from ores, concentrates, and other forms 
of unmanufactured lead), if the average price during a 3-month period is: 
17 cents or above, the excise tax would be suspended ; 
16 cents to 17 cents, the excise tax would be 1 cent; 
15 cents to 16 cents, the excise tax would be 2 cents; 
Below 15 cents, the excise tax would be 3 cents. 

2. For zine metal (as distinguished from ores, concentrates, and other forms 
of unmanufactured zinc), if the average price during a 3-month period is: 
14% cents or above, the excise tax would be suspended ; 


1314 cents to 14% cents, the excise tax would be \% cent; 
12% cents to 13% cents, the excise tax would be 144 cents; 


Below 124% cents, the excise tax would be 2 cents. 
Under the administration plan, this application of the appropriate excise 


taxes would be made quarterly. 


Determination of the average prices for lead 


and zine which would form a basis for the taxes to be imposed in any particular 
quarter would be made by the Tariff Commission at the end of the second month 


of the preceding quarter, based upon prices during the preceding 3 


‘calendar 


months for comm@n lead in the New York City market and for slab zine in the 


East St. Louis, Ill., market. 


This program of the administration, while most commendable and undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction, should be strengthened, I believe, in the following 
particulars: I propose that the import excise tax schedule be as follows: 


Price 


Tax 





1Oe et NOE vic asp onedmadonceaspmacmaimes 


17 cents and over__ 


16 cents 
15 cents ¢ 


and under 17 cents_- 


snd under 16 cents_- 


None. 


3 cents, 
Additional 1 cent. 


14 cents and under 15 cents_- Do. 
(b)* Slab zine... 14.5 cents and over None. 
13.5 cents and under 14.5 cents 3 cents. 


12.5 cents 
11.5 cents 


and under 13.5 cents 
and under 12.5 cents 


Additional 1 cent. 


Do. 


(c) Imported ores and concentrates be 
subject to the above schedule on 
the basis of the ratio (percentage- 
wise) between ores and concen- 
trates versus metal as set forth in 
the administration’s proposal. 


It would also be my suggestion to the committee that changes be made in the 
administration’s proposal to shorten the period of “determination” to eliminate 
the timelag which might do irreparable damage unless its executive operation 
couid be more or less immediate. 

In advocating the above proposals, I believe that fair treatment is being ex- 
tended to the foreign producer and the domestic producer alike. It is well 
recognized that the domestic producer has much higher costs. These costs exist 
in the form of higher wage seales; higher freight rates and various types of 
transportation costs; higher electric power bills; higher supply bills; more 
costly procedures, largely involved by the imposition of Government rules and 
regulations; and the benefits received by the workers in the United States are 
much better than those received abroad, thus necessitating deductions for these 
expenditures out of ore production. The American producer pays local and Fed- 
eral taxes; he contributes to the welfare of the community; he is taxed to carry 
out not only local and national programs but foreign-aid programs, as well, and 
it has been said with utmost fairness that he has been taxed to helyp put him- 
self out of business. 

Colorado, as well as practically all of the Mountain States and a great many 
of the Eastern and Southern States, is vitally interested in the passage of this 
legislation. Colorado recently ranked third among the Western States in the 
production of zine—some 41,000 short tons being produced, with a gross valua- 
tion of $8,696,100, and was also credited with the production of 20,500 tons of 
lead, placing second among the Western States in the production of this metal, 
with production valued at $5 million. Other metals were produced with the 
lead and zine, giving a grand total of $22,240,009. 

To emphasize the necessity of immediate action and show the critical condi- 
tion which has evolved, may I direct the committee’s attention to the fact that 
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the Keystone mining and milling operations in Gunnison County have been 
closed Gown: the large mill in Silverton was closed, and the Pride of the West, 
the only remaining mill, is threatening closure. The Rico-Argentine Mining Co., 
in Dolores County, can give no assurance of continuing operations, and the Camp 
Bird, Ltd., of Ouray County, has discontinued its negotiations pending the out- 
come of the proposed legislation. The King Lease, Inc., of Gunnison County, 
has folded, and the Callahan Lead & Zine Co., with a large Government loan, 
was forced to close some time ago. The New Jersey Zine operations in Engle 
County will be forced to close unless something is done. Similar conditions 
exist in the other counties, such as Clear Creek, Gilpin, Summit, and Mineral. 

The following story, taken from the July 8, 1957, edition of the Leadville 
(Colo.) Tlerald Democrat, tells the story of the closing of the Resurrection 
mine. In unemotional terms it tells the story of the problems of our mining 
industry elsewhere, too. Between its lines is a story, not only of falling prices 
and foreign competition, but of human problems and human hardships resulting 
from the present commercial situation: 


“RESURRECTION To CLOSE Its MINING OPERATION 

“Notices were posted at the Resurrection Mining Co. eworations on Wednesday 
evening notifying the employees that all mining and milling had been ordered 
discontinued because of the declining metal prices. The order to close was 
received Ly Superintendent Barney Greenlee from the New York office of the 
company. Barney tried to personally see all of the men before they went oft 
shift on Wednesday evening. 

“The decision to close down operations had been feared when metals started 
their price decline several months ago. The decision to close will affect the jobs 
of 147 men now employed by the Resurrection Mining Co. The Resurrection 
has been mining under a joint working agreement with the American Smelting 
& Refining Co., whereby the two companies were partners for the working of 
their joint holdings through the Irene shaft and the Helena shaft. The de 
velopment of the operations through these 2 shafts required nearly 5 years to 
ready them for maximum output. According to Mr. Greenlee the company was 
just now getting in a position to get out full production. Greenlee had recom- 
mended to the New York office of the company that operations be continued for 
1S months in the hope of a rise in metal prices. The Greenlee report showed 
that operations would be practical under present prices, provided a price rise 
for metal was in sight after 18 months. 

“The joint decision of the Ressurection and American Smelting & Refining to 
discontinue operations is very discouraging to the metal mining industry, since 
these large companies are in the most favored position to know what the 
prospects are for the future. The decision to close would indicate that the 
best advice available indicates no improvement in the metal market for several 


years. 
“The order to close means that all equipment will be removed from all 
operations and that the mill will be closed. Pumps wil! be pulled at the Helena, 


but for a time at least pumps will be operated at the Irene. 

“Several months will be required to close down the operation and nearly 2 
months will be required to complete the milling of ore on hand and to close 
the mill. There will be no immediate layoff of any of the men, and, according 
to Greenlee, the reduction in force will take place gradually, with men leaving to 
take other jobs not being replaced. 

“A crew of from 5 to 7 men will be required at the mine and mill when 
operations are completed.” 

Of course, that story is not limited to Leadville, Colo. The problem is the 
Same in countless little mining towns throughout this country. It is the same 
in Silverton, Colo., from whose chamber of commerce I recently received this 
telegram: 

“Recent drop in lead-zinc prices threatens to close every mine and mill in 
this area. Major plants were closed when decline started. This industry is 
lifeblood of Silverton-Ouray-Telluride district. Silverton Chamber of Com- 
merce endorses any sound policy to stabilize domestic mined lead and zine. 
With no relief we are doomed.” 

This tragic situation has been increased since May of this year, zine prices 
having fallen about 25 percent, from 13% cents to 10 cents and lead prices 
having dropped 2 cents pound. The passage of this legislation will prevent 
economic loss and safeguard destruction of mines in line with true conservation 
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of our Nation’s mineral resources—true conservation meaning, of course, the 
wise use of our natural resources. 

It is essential for use to have an efficient, strong, and vigorous domestic 
mining industry if we are to continue a healthy and expanding economy. We 
can ill afford the damaging consequences to defense and to our expanding 
economy resulting from the destructive effects of closing down our base metal 
mines, through inability to operate under preesnt price and cost conditions. 
Such shutdowns will result not only in the loss of irreplaceable material re- 
sources but the human skills of American workmen as well. 

Like others, I believe in expansion of foreign trade, and I am totally aware 
of the importance of reducing trade restrictions. But I believe that it would 
be wise to urge the foreign producer of metal who wants to sell his metal on 
the American market to do so at the American cost of production. If he does 
this, under the plan submitted here for your consideration, no tariff barriers 
would prevent him from doing so. 

In conclusion, I wish to paint out again that the present administration and 
the present Secretary of the Interior are the only ones in recent decades who 
have come forth with a recommendation of a strong program to encourage the 
domestic mining industry with recommenadtions for the passage of legislation 
being submitted to the Congress. I wish to commend the administration for 
this constructive effort, and to strengthen these recommendations by suggested 
modest additions. The industry deserves and should receive immediate atten- 
tion by the Congress in the passage of legislation which will give the domestic 
miner some assurance of price stability. Even if foreign producers continue to 
flood the American market with the products of their mines, the American miner 
will be given his share of the domestic market under the program which I 
advocate. 

Such a program is not stopgap legislation; it is sound legislation which 
has received the test of legislative and industrial inquiry over a period of 
years: it is a program on which both Government and industry can agree and 
Which is shared with equal enthusiasm by the workers in the mines of the 
Nation, Truly, this program involves the elements of long-term planning, and 
cannot too strongly urge its adoption. 

I thank you for the privilege extended me of appearing before the committee. 


| 
i 


The Cruatrrman. I submit for the record a statement received from 


Representative Wayne N. Aspinall in support of S. 2376. 
(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FourTH DISTRICT 
OF COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to urge with every facility at my command the passage 
of this legislation to provide for an import fee on lead and zine to prevent a 
ruinous price decline. I urge passage, not because this is a complete answer, 
not because this is the only answer, but rather because stabilization is essential 
to the lead and zine industry, and this apparently is the only avenue of hope that 
is open. it will have value, however, only if the speed of action is equal to the 
need. Jf we wait until next year the subject of lead and zine mining will be 
academic in western Colorado—the great mineralized area of Colorado I have 
the honor to represent—because the industry will be shut down. 

Let ie emphasize that we are not now talking about marginal mines. These 
closed in previous disasters. This is made clear in a telegram which I received 
in mid-June of this year from the chamber of commerce of one of the West's 
most colorful mining areas, Silverton, Colo.: “Recent drop in lead-zine prices 
threatens to close every mine and mill in this aren. Major plants closed when 
decline started. This industry is lifeblood of Silverton, Ouray, Telluride dis 
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trict. Silverton Chamber of Commerce endorses any sound policy to stabilize 
domestic mined lead and zinc. With no relief, we are doomed.” Simply stated, 
it just says that those more productive mines which somehow survived through 
recent years of stress and strain are now being chopped down, not because they 
are marginal, but rather because of a flood of imports, all out of proportion to 
need or normaley. 

I think that those who engineered the acceptance of this import fee system 
within the administration are to be highly congratulated. We who have been 
active in this field can testify that any interest by any administration is a 
major step forward. Perhaps I should say “any interest by the executive 
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branch,” because I would not wish for a moment to indicate anything political 
in such statement. This proposed import fee, which is backed by the various 
(dlepartments of the executive department, is of such importance that the legis- 
lative arm should move with all possible haste to enact it into law. If the 
idea was sound enough to be accepted by those who have rejected all other 
proposals, we have no need to worry about its soundness. 

Let me briefly give to you the situation in western Colorado as it has been 
supplied to me by producers, news agencies, and the Colorado Mining Associa- 
tion. I will leave more detailed information to the industry and industry 
representatives. As I suggested, the marginal producers were eliminated long 
ago. Now we have such closures as the famous Leadville area, where the 
Resurrection Mining Co. has reached the end of its rope. In the equally famous 
San Juan mining region, the Shenandoah Dives mill is down. The only remain- 
ing mill in that area will soon close unless immediate relief is granted. If it 
closes, the little producers will have to go with it. 

The long established operation of the New Jersey Zink Co., at Gilman, Colo., 
where some 550 men are employed, is operating at a loss, which will sooner or 
later force closure unless favorable action is in prospect. This operation is 
recognized as one of our lowest cost and most efficient producers. If Gilman has 
to shut down, then the end is surely at hand for the lead and zine industry 
in Colorado. 

In the Gunnison area, an area hard hit by closures in years gone by, the Key- 
stone unit of the American Smelting & Refining Co. is closed down, as well as 
the mill. The other principal operation, Callahan Lead & Zinc, is also down, 
and this will preclude repayment of a Government loan. 

It is obvious that these are not fly-by-night operations. These are well-recog- 
nized companies—well-recognized mineralized areas. Mining has been carried 
on in these areas for many, many years, and adequate reserves exist for further 
operations if only some reasonable price level were in prospect. 

That word, “reasonable,” is the last notch we need to file into the key that 
will unlock this dilemma. In this field, we do not need to think we are sustaining 
marginal production. Neither do we need to think we are sustaining uneco- 
nomic producers. These producers, by their survival up until this late time 
through years of boom and bust, have established their efficiency and the feas- 
ibility of their operations. They have the workers, the skill, the capital, and 
the will; all they need is a fair shake. 

We know that we must import a percentage of our lead and zine requirements. 
We make no argument that we should not do so—but neither should we allow 
the closure of our last domestic production of these vital and necessary products. 
If ve allow these operations to close, after their heroic efforts, then the ruined 
and flooded shafts will remain to haunt us when the price for these products 
begins another implacable upward march—as it must when the present temporary 
surge of excess production and import burden is gone. 

This proposal is a self-regulating governor or balance on the engine of pro- 
duction. It is modest in amount, yet its value to the domestic industry is of 
almost monumental proportion by comparison. Its international impact will 
be small since we must, as I indicated, import. This fee attaches to such imports 
only when the price is excessively low and acts on price and not on the long- 
term volume of necessary imports. 

Thus, this legislation proposes a minimum floor on the price of lead and zine. 
It does not, and cannot, guarantee any producer a profit. It does not artificially 
increase price. As a matter of fact, it will still leave lead and zine prices at 
bargnin rates. On a price-index basis, copper is at 177 of the 1947-49 price, 
nonferrous metals generally at 148, but lead recently was only 94 and zine a 
shade better at 101. This fee will swing in only when some temporary con- 
dition drives the market price below that listed in the bill. Its value then, is 
that it irons out the bottom swing on prices and insures that a surge of imports 
from foreign production will not close every domestic producer. At the rates 
proposed in this bill, life will still be tough for domesiic producers, but it will 
give them a chance to compete with lower-cost producers overseas. 

Some may still see this as a boon to long harassed domestic producers, but 
it is just commonsense. If a trend line of demand and supply is calculated, it 
is safe to predict that a price as low as the present price will not be maintained 
in the long run. If we lock in our remaining domestic producers now, we will 
have them later to help hold down the price. We cannot expect them to survive, 
however, with increasing material and labor cost unless we insure some balance 
between such increases, including taxes and price. 
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Let me reemphasize in conclusion that the marginal mines are long since gone. 
We are now holding the fate of our most efficient producers and time is fleeting. 
ast governmental programs are running out. We tried to prevent this present 
minerals depression by preserving the premium-price plan. That failing, we 
tried other programs, including tariff proposals, direct purchase, and barter. 
The industry tried to find relief through the congressionally sponsored escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Act, and got such a recommendation from the 
Tariff Commission, but it was not accepted by the administration at that time. 
It was during that blast that the biggest wave of closings occurred. 

I have given you a listing of the efficient producers which have closed just 
recently, or are about to close, in western Colorado. Without promise of relief, 
and very soon, those now struggling to survive will come to the end of the road. 
These may be small operations by some standards, but as the most recent wire 
I have from the Silverton Chamber of Commerce indicates, “In this (the great 
San Juan) mining district of Colorado, 5,000 people depend on mining for a 
livelihood.” This is all the industry the area area covering Silverton, Ouray, 
and Telluride, in a great triangle has, except for tourists, and we have ghost 
towns enough for that already. I urge you to approve this proposed import 
fee while there is an industry left to save. 


Senator Martone. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 

Senator, I think you have made a very good statement, and you 
have been here in the Senate a while now, and you can see how these 
things are operating, but I would like to read this to you. 

First, you are familiar with the fact from 1934 to 1957 the tariff 
on zine—just take that for ex: umple, the others are about the same— 
was cut from a cent and a half to six-tenths of a cent a pound under 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act now being administered in Geneva 
by 34 competitive nations. You are familiar with that situation? 

Senator AutLorr. Yes. 

Senator Matone. This hearing would be very interesting to you. 
It is part IV of the hearings on H. R. 1, Mareh 21, 22, 23, 1955, when 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act was extended 3 years, and now ex- 
pires in June 1958. So I asked the Secretary this. The purport of 
the question was: 


Could you lower the tariffs or duties and close down any industry in the 
United States, knowing you were doing that if in your opinion it would be of 
benefit overall to the United States? 


His answer is yes; but the question then on page 2036: 


Senator MALONE. I was particularly interested, Mr. Secretary, in your frank- 
ness in explaining the latitude under this bill. As I understood your testimony, 
you are under the impression and you so interpret it—and I believe you to be 
entirely correct—that the position of the United States is strengthened by it. 

You have some authority for that through coordination of domestic indus- 
tries, agriculture, and manufacturing and mining, and so on. If you believe 
the coordination of these domestic industries is furthered, or if you believe that 
an important international situation is involved that would prove to be an 
overall strengthening of the United States position then you have the authority 
under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, as amended, to make any trade agree- 
ments within the limit set down by Congress. That includes lowering duties 
on any particular product that you think might result in additional markets 
for certain nations or areas, thereby strengthening us through friendship, or 
to increase our exports in another important category? Is that what I under- 
stood you to say? 

Secretary DULLES. Substantially so. When you say “you,” I assume you are 
referring to the President. 

Senator MALONE. I refer to the President, knowing full well, of course, that 
it is generally understood the President leans heavily on the State Department. 
That is true, is it not? 

Secretary Duties. He takes the advice of a whole series of departments. 
He takes the views and advice of the State Department, or better, he listens 
to the advice from the State Department particularly in relation to the inter- 
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national aspects of the case. He listens to other department heads with relation 
to the domestic aspects of the case. Then he makes the decision. 

Senator MALONE. Yes. I suppose that to be the case because of the im- 
portance that has been put on international affairs, to keep the peace and to 
hold the allies or gain prospective allies, and that being your field mostly, I sup- 
pose the emphasis and the publicity has been mostly in your direction. But in 
any case, if he believes an overall strengthening of the United States could re- 
sult, then he could do that very thing. He could rearrange the imports of one 
industry hoping that that might result in more exports in another industry but 
even if it did not and it would strengthen us internationally, or in the long run be 
of benefit to the United States, then you could make the trade? 

Secretary Duties. If he believes within the authority of the act he could take 
action which on an overall basis could benefit the United States, he would cer- 
tainly have authority to do it. 

And of course, Senator, that is what they have done. 

Now, we have extended that act until 1958 in June, and I would 
simply say to you that we have abandoned the principle of protection 
up to the amount of the difference in the labor cost and the tax, up to 
the amount of the difference in the labor cost, or the taxes or cost of do- 
ing business in this country, and in the chief competing countries 
which was our principle in Congress for many years. Now it is in the 
hands of Geneva, and under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and they have the authority, so testified by Secretary Dulles, to 
close down any industry, the mining of any product, the production 
of textiles or anything else, if they think the trade will increase, per- 
haps, exports in another industry, to make a difference, or if even, as 
he so testifies, it does not result in such an increase. 

If he believes that the friends ships so gained, the allies and the a 
ternational position . the United States is strengthe ae then he can 
close that industry or restrict it or in any way they care to do. You 
do understand that; don’ t you? 

Senator Anuorr. I understand that. I think the general principle 
of these people who want to open up trade is desirable, but I don’t 
think that it should be opened up to the place where it destroys our 

own industry. And I might say this: The unfortunate part about it 
is that when you compete with lead and zine or tungsten, or any of 
these other minerals, and in managanese, and import them into this 
country, the money that we pay out when our Americans purchase it 
doesn’t go to labor in foreign countries. 

Senator Matonr. Of course not. 

Senator Atuorr. It goes out in a few cents a day labor, and there- 
fore there is never any opportunity really to develop. It goes to in- 
vested wealth, capital wealth, and the government. Under the sys- 
tems in existence, for example, in most places in South America and 
South A frica, there is no chance for the workmen to become better off 
and therefore demand and create a demand for our capital goods, 
which is the thing that would help us. 

Senator Manone. But we do rae to hold that particular govern- 
ment in power, and it is often a dictatorial power that we don’t like 
very well anyhow; isn’t it? It holds that government in power by 
giving them that concession. 

Senator Atxorr. There may be many, many other factors that have 
to be considered. 

Senator Martone. That is correct ; but the point I would like to make 
with you, and I have been making it here for 11 years I have aoe 
on this Senate floor, that is that we ‘ ave utterly ab: andoned working 
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men and the small investor in this Nation, and put them in the hands 
of people here in Washington who have international ideas of 
strengthening the overall setup, when as a matter of fact the way we 
came to be the nation we are is that we simply protected American 
industry to the point of the difference in the wages and the difference 
in the cost of doing business. 

Senator AtLtorr. And I think it should be. 

Senator Martone, And then it only becomes a question of who is 
going to do it; and the Constitution of the United States in article I, 
section 8, says Congress shall do it, and we have set the Tariff Com- 
mission up and given them specific instructions under the 1930 Tariff 
Act to determine the difference in cost in the production of an article 
or a like article in a foreign country, and recommend that to be the 
duty or the tariff. 

If that were the case here, if there were a tariff suddenly placed on 
the two materials under consideration, that would make the difference 
in the labor, the effective difference here in the taxes and the cost of 
doing business, and in the chief competing nations, you would be in 
business; wouldn't you ¢ 

Senator Atiorr. I would expect so. I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that this 1s nothing new. I recall back m 1933, 
1954, and 1935 when that portion of our country was under a very 
great drought situation similar to the one we have just experienced. 
I made a systematic examination of some of the wholesale markets. 
They wouldn't compare with our wholesale markets then, Safeway and 
that type of thing, and SO percent of the tinned meats on the shelves 
at that time were from Uruguay and Argentina, so this is nothing 
new, and I think perhaps we have gone overboard in many respects 
in this so-called free trade. 

Senator Matonr. We have applied this to the livestock industry, 
wool, meats, and everything else. As a matter of fact, I will make 
this statement and debate it with anybody any place. There is no 
product that you can’t import from a low-wage nation somewhere in 
the world, and lay it down here and produce it cheaper, no matter 
what it is. Even the great automobile companies now are starting 
to import small cars. They can make them cheaper abroad. Ford 
has been doing it ever since the situation has been like it is, and you 
cannot blame the people for investing their money abroad. The only 
thing you can do is blame ourselves—we are the Members of Con- 
gress—for making it possible. 

Senator Autorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairmMan. Is it the pleasure of the committee to recess until 
ths afternoon, or to hear the next witness ? 

Senator Kerr. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to do either. There 
is a witness here, Mr. Thomas Kiser, from Oklahoma, who wants to 
be heard. Wull the committee be in session in the morning? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the intention if there is need for further 
testimony. If we can’t finish this evening, the Chair will be glad to 
meet tomorrow morning. 

Senator Martone. Are we allowed to meet while the Senate is in 
session, Mr. Chairman 4 

The CHarrmMan. We haven't got the privilege yet. 

Senator Kerr. I would like very much to be here when Mr. Kiser 
testifies. I can't be here this afternoon. 
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Senator Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that Mr. 
Kiser be permitted to testify now, and the committee stay in session 
until the Senator from Ciichenss has had a chance to question him. 

The CHarrMan. The next witness is Mr. Thomas Kiser, an inde- 
pendent mine operator. Senator Kerr, will you take the chair, please. 

Senator Bennett. Mr. Chairman, at what time will we meet this 
afternoon ? 

The CHatrMAN. Two-thirty this afternoon, and then at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, provided there is need for further hearing. 

Senator Kerr. I would like to put into the record at this point a 
statement by Representative Edmondson, Member of the House of 
Representatives from Oklahoma, in whose district the Tri-State Lead 
and Zine Ore Producers Association and its members operate. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Ep EDMONDSON 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the people of Oklahoma’s Second District, who 
are the victims today of disastrously low prices on lead and zinc, I want to thank 
this committee for holding these hearings and going into this important problem. 

In the tristate mining area of Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas, which for 
more than half a century has been a major producer of lead and zinc, these hear- 
ings are among the most important ones being held in the 85th Congress. Liter- 
ally thousands of people, who depend directly upon a healthy domestic lead 
and zinc mining industry for their livelihood, are grateful for this opportunity to 
present the facts in Washington. 

The miners and mine operators of our district have an able spokesman in Mr. 
Tom Kiser, representing the Tri-State Lead and Zine Ore Producers Association. 

Mr. Kiser can tell this committee the facts concerning the widespread unem- 
ployment in our area, and the absolute impossibility of operating mines at a 
profit at prevailing prices. He can also demonstrate the direct cause and effect 
relationship between present-day record imports of lead and zine into our country 
and the depressed condition of our domestic industry. 

If you believe in a strong domestic mining industry, you are sure to agree 
that some steps are essential to protect our lead and zine producers. If you 
believe in the reciprocal trade agreements program, you will surely agree that 
national support for it is being undermined when an essential domestic industry 
is allowed to be destroyed under its operation. 

I want to give my full endorsement to the testimony of Mr. Kiser and to join 
him in urging quick action by this committee, before it is too late. 


Senator Kerr. Mr. Kiser is one of Oklahoma’s distinguished and 
able citizens representing one of Oklahoma’s great industries, and 
they are keenly interested in legislation that will remedy the situa- 
tion sought to be helped by S. 2376, now under consideration. 

All right, Mr. Kiser. 


STATEMENT OF TOM KISER, VICE PRESIDENT, TRI-STATE ORE 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kiser. Mr. Chairman, committeemen, I am Tom Kiser, vice 
president, Tri-State Ore Producers Association. I am here to repre- 
sent the association, small miners, retail merchants, civic organiza- 
tions, schools, and anyone else affected by our economy. 

The tristate district, comprised of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri, 
covers an area of approximately 100 square miles. There are approxi- 
mately 85,000 American taxpayers in this area whose economy is 
very much affected by the drastic reductions in the price of lead and 
zinc—I might add that even though our trucks and tractors, drill 
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steel, blasting powder, and many other supplies are jobbed locally, 
they are m: :nufactured elsew here, mostly in the East. 

We of the tristate district, want to thank the Interior Department 
for establishing the peril points at 14.5 for zine and 17 for lead. We 
feel that at that price we can operate at a fair and reasonable profit 
and do some development work. 

No doubt you gentlemen are aware that we have been operating 
on 16-cent lead and 13.5-cent zinc until May of this year. When the 

rice broke to 14-cent lead and 10-cent zinc, which was brought about 
by ever-increasing foreign imports, no doubt encouraged by our liberal 
foreign-aid policies. «: veloping , and equipping foreign mines. 

While many tristate mines ‘and other mines in the United States 
have suspended operations, others have cut back or curtailed pro- 
duction, hoping for some emergency action that will enable them to 
survive the crises. However, if something isn’t done soon the situa- 
tion will grow continually worse. It seems to be a process of elimina- 
tion; eventually every mine in the tristate district is most likely to 
be forced out of business because of foreign imports. Along with 
them will go the various supply houses, retail merchants, and the whole 
economy of our area. 

The tristate district has produced well during three major wars 
and will do so again if called upon, provided it “has a fair price to 
maintain it now. Therefore, I want to urge you gentlemen on this 
committee to give us your support in est: ablishing ‘these peril points 
the Interior Depar tment has rec earner However, due to the very 
recent increases in the cost of electric power, h'asting powder, work- 
men compensation insurance and steel, and the fact zinc has dropped to 
10 cents and lead 14 cents, which I am sure is much lower than the 
Department ever anticipated, we of the tristate district would like to 
have some assurance the peril points will be maintained. There is 
possibly a million American taxpayers in all the combined lead and 
zinc districts of the United States who are directly concerned or in 
sympathy with lead and zine miners, who would also like to see 
some assurance of the peril points being maintained. 

To do this we are going along with ‘the E mergency Lead and Zine 
Committee in asking | for amendments which should assure the peril 
points are maintained. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Kiser, for your state- 
ment that corroborates the evidence already before the committee and 
firms up the establishment of the necessity for action by the Con- 
gress if this great segment of American industry is to be enabled to 
operate in an environment in which it can survive. 

Mr. Kiser. That is right. 

Senator Kerr. Are there any questions? 

Senator Martone. Mr. Kiser, your statement is very interesting to 
me. It merely follows the general information that has been pre- 
sented to this committee for many years. But you are living in the 
area and know the setup. Now how did it happen that the ‘duty or 
the tariff on zine and lead was cut in the first place? 

Mr. Kiser. Sir, I really don’t know. I am just a practical »viner, 
but I assume to encourage foreign imports at the time of necessity 
when they thought our country needed an abundance of lead and zine. 

Senator Martone. You are generally familiar with the fact that 
there was a cut of a cent and a half a pound ? 
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Mr. Kiser. Seven-tenths. 

Senator Martone. Six-tenths. That is what this table says; but, 
nevertheless, the principle is the same whether it is six-tenths or 
seven-tenths cent. Under what act was that accomplished / 

Mr. Kiser. I really don’t know. 

Senator Martone. I think, Mr. Chairman, this is a typical case. 
Here is a man that works hard and is out in the country trying to 
make a living and was making one under the general laws as set down 
under the Constitution of the United States, and suddenly he is 
without an industry and without a job, and he doesn’t understand 
what happened. 

What happened, for your information—and if there is any differ 
ence in opinion, of course, I have always offered to debate w ‘ith any- 
I y ty on that part of It for a long number of years we continually 
raised our ste andard of living above that of the world, the wage stand 
ard of living, through the imposition of what the Constitution calls 
a tariff duty. In article I, section 8, of the Constitution we have come 
to call it tariff; they h: ree it import excise there. 

To make the difference in the cost in this country, wages are con- 
tinually rising, and we have all had a hand in that. That is the way 
we have created a market in this Nation. The difference in this 
Nation and others is that labor gets a part of all this increase in pro- 
duction profit, and they spend it rather liberally, so it results in the 
best mi: arket in the world, as a matter of fact the only market in the 
world where you can sell anything and get the money, unless we have 
already given the money to them to buy it, which we do very liberally. 

Now in 1934 we reversed that field and began to encourage imports. 
In 1930 we had a tariff of a cent and a half which may or may not 
have been right. We n lay have needed a eee more or a |i ttle | ess, 
but on the theory expounded by Mr. Dulles in his testimony be fore 
this committee in 1955, which I have alre udy res cae where he says that 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act as extended—he was testifying on the 
extension right here in this committee in 195: 5, and the C ongress later 
extended it to June 1958—that the President of the United States 
that is what the law reads, but it means the State Department for all 
practical operations-—could manipulate the tariffs or duties down 
ward if he thought by curtailing the production in an industry, or 
closing it entirely, it would result in sales of other products abroad, 
or even if it did not increase sales, if we thought we were strength 
ening our position with our allies and with the world, that they had 
full authority under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act to lower that 
duty or tariff. 

Now, we have continually done that for 24 years, and we are still 
doing it. The only thing is that the 1934 Tr: ade Agreements Act also 
included autho rity to transfer this operation to any area on earth, 
and in 1947, the President transferred it, to Geneva, where now 34 
foreign nations are busily engaged in further lowering our tariffs 
and our multilateral trade agreements, that result in just what vou 

ire complaining about—but the Congress authorized it, and you 

‘an only blame Congress. Fou pant blame these people who invest 
it money, because they invest it where it will bear interest and 
where it will make some money. 
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But you can blame the Congress for bringing about the condition 
under which this thing is profitable. Now, if you understand that, 
and I hope you will read the act, read that testimony quoted from 
at page 2040, ee begins, however, on page 2033, the hearings on 
H. R. 1, part 4, March 21-23, 1955—I think the reason our citizens 
don’t i iy too much attention to these saaliaee is because they still can’t 
believe that Congress would do that to them. You just can’t believe 
it yet, but they did. 

Now, it expires in June 1958, and it is up. And it will be up right 
before this committee for extension. That is when I want to kill it. 

Since I have come here to this Senate, one of my main objectives is 
and has been to kill this thing. It is the heart and soul of the inter- 
national aTeOry: of the guys of the wealth. I think all you prospective 
witnesses ought to familiarize yourselves with this, because you are 
going to Fac » this thing next year. 

The Office of Trade Cooperation is before this committee now, 
which would approve what they are doing in Geneva. They had 
the International Trade Organization, which is just like the Office 
of Trade Cooperation, in 1951 or 1952, when this committee turned 
it down—or at least the Senate did. 

So the basic thing that is affecting you is the new policy and prin- 
ciple in the United States of America on foreign tr: ade. It isn’t 
that anybody wants to hurt you particul: arly, but you are just in the 
line of fire, and you are just as helpless as a baby in arms as long 
as that law is in effect. 

So IT would ask you then, do you consider that you are subsidizing 
an industry when the duty or the tariff or the fixed price only n lakes 

t difficult in the American labor cost and the cost of doing business 
on including taxes and in the chief competing nations? 

Mr. Kiser. I wouldn’t think so. 

Senator Martone. You wouldn't consider that a subsidy. I wouldn't 
either. I agree with you. If you have to go above that to hold an 
industry that is important to this Nation, then it would be a special 
act of Congress, and it would be a subsidy. 

Now are you familiar with the peril point and ese upe C ‘lause that are 
supposed to take care of all of you people out there west of the 
Potomac River / 

Mr. Kiser. I know about the figures on it. I don’t know whether 
lam thoroughly familar with it or not. 

Senator Martone. They discussed it here—I have been here 11 years, 
and almost every time it came up with something new to salve the 
thing over ) another 2 or 53 years. The peril point was, if an indus- 
try is in peril the tariff or duty is lowered below a certain point, that 
then they could come before the executive de per nem here for relief. 
There has been relief granted once or twice, I think. in 6 or 7 vears. 
The ese ape ¢ ‘lause is the same thing. You can apply to esc ape from 
this thing. They call it an escape clause because nobody has ever 
escaped, i Suppose. 

Mr. Kiser. We tried. 

Senator Martone. I know you did. So I want to point out that 
you give relief under the peril point or you establish a trade agree- 
ment for 3 years on the peril point, whic h is no doubt at te at moment 
where the tariff ought to be 10 minutes after the ink is drying on the 
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3-year contract, that particular nations, the chief competitive nations, 
by manipulating the value of its money in relation to the dollar and 
other arrangements which they can do by Executive order in these 
dictatorial countries, they are right back where they started from, and 
you are stuck for 3 years. 

So the thing never had a chance to succeed, but it has lasted for 
24 years, and the only people in the world that can stop this thing 
are the small investors and the working people of America. You are 
a small investor ? 

Mr. Kiser. That is right. 

Senator MALONE. Becs use you don’t want to go abroad ; you are not 
able to go abroad and produce this stuff, so this is a fact. This whole 
thing from the beginning has been a difference of opinion or a battle 
before Congress of small business and the workingmen of America 
and the international investors. That is just cold turke »y, What it is, 
and unless the workingmen of America wake up, and the small-busi- 
nessmen, and start understanding this thing, which you obviously do 
not, then you are a lost ball in a ‘high wind, brother, and I just want 
to let you in on that. Thank you. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Kiser. 

I submit for the record a statement by Mr. Robert. C. Weisbrod, 


representing Blackwell Zine Co., Inc., of Blackwell, Okla. 


(The statement follows :) 


Brier oF Rosert C. WEISBROD, REPRESENTING BLACKWELL ZINC Co., INC., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA. 


The Blackwell Zinc Co., Inc., is a wholly owned subsidiary of the American 
Metal Co., Ltd. The Blackwell plant is a horizontal retort zinc smelter and the 
largest of its kind in the world. In 1956 output was 82,600 short tons, or about 
8 percent of the total United States slab-zine production. 

The plant was built in 1916. It was designed to take advantage of locally 
abundant supplies of natural gas and to treat concentrates from the nearby 
Joplin lead-zine mining field. As the output of this field declined and in the 
absence of other adequate domestic mine production, Blackwell was foreed to 
use increasing tonnages of imported concentrates in order to maintain and expand 
capacity. Today the plant operates almost completely on foreign concentrates. 
In recent years over 96 percent has come from Mexico. 

The population of the city of Blackwell, Okla., is about 11,000, of which the 
Blackwell Zine Co.’s 900 employees and their families constitute over 235 per- 
cent. The smelter’s annual payroll of approximately $4,500,000 is the dominant 
factor in the economy of the city of Blackwell and it environs. All city opera- 
tions, including amortization of bonded indebtedness, police and fire protection, 
and other municipal services, are paid for out of the profits of the powerplant 
owned and operated by the city of Blackwell. Blackwell Zine is the largest 
purchaser of city power, and consumes roughly 40 percent of the output. 

The smelter is also an important customer of the local foundry and of local 
tire, gasoline, and lumber distributors. It is a very large consumer of Okla- 
homa and Texas natural gas, Arkansas coal, and Colorado and Missouri clays. 
Movement of concentrates from gulf ports and from the Mexican border, coal, 
clays, and other supplies to Blackwell, and shipment of slab zine and byproduct 
metals and metallurgical concentrates from the plant make up a sizable railroad 
revenue in the Southwest. Last year the freight bill was about $2,400,000. 

More than half of the cost of operating a horizontal retort zine smelter is 
labor. Blackwell Zine’s average daily wage is about $21 per day, including fringe 
benefits. The plant has a union-shop agreement with an affiliated American 
Federation of Labor union. 

The Blackwell Zine Co. is opposed to the import taxes on zinc-bearing ores 
and slab zine proposed in bill 8. 2376. The company believes any tariff or tyx 
on zine concentrates or metal is against the best long-term interests of the 
domestie zinc mining and smelting industry. Since an assessment on slab zine 
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usually increases the domestic zine price over the world market price by a 
portion of the amount of the assessment, the tax is to that extent paid by the 
domestic consumer. Such increases make more difficult zine’s competitive posi- 
tion with other materials. For example, galvanized sheeting must compete 
with aluminum sheeting for farm and industrial building applications. Zine 
base die castings must compete with aluminum base die castings, plastics, and 
stainless steel for use in the antomotive and appliance fields. 

If a higher assessment is imposed, it should take into account the dependence 
of United States smelters on foreign concentrates and provide at least the 
preferential treatment shown in the schedules of 8. 2376 for lead. Bill 8. 2376 
proposes that the lead content of lead-bearing ores should be taxed at one- 
half to two-thirds the rate applied against pig lead. On the other hand, it does 
not offer the same preference to zine concentrates on which the tax is 80 to 90 
percent of the rate against slab zinc. The company does not understand why 
zinc should not receive at least the same treatment as lead. The difference 
between the ore and metal duties on zine is barely equivalent to the metal- 
lurgical losses in smelting. On lead it is about 400 percent in excess of such 
losses. 

The accompanying chart shows that domestic zine smelters during the past 
10 years have produced roughly as much slab zine as the United States con- 
sumed. On the other hand, the domestic zinc mining industry has been made 
during the same 10-year period to supply more than 80 percent of the concentrates 
required by the smelters in any one year. During the 10-year period, 1947 
through 1956, the average was only 68 percent, despite price levels higher than 
today’s. This condition of inadequate supply of domestic mine production to 
meet domestic smelting and consuming requirements has existed since 1939. 

Increases in the assessment on zine concentrates place domestic smelters at 
a competitive disadvantage with the foreign smelting industry in bidding for 
foreign concentrates. The existing duty on concentrates of 0.6 cents per 
pound of zine contained is already a burden. By specifying possible assess- 
ment changes every 3 months, S. 2376 adds a further uncertainty to the future 
cost of concentrates. 

The Blackwell Zine Co. urges that the tariff on zine concentrates be removed. 
At the very least the domestic zinc-smelting industry which depends on foreign 
raw materials should not be discriminated against. Failure to give our industry 
preference over importation of foreign metal can only encourage foreign coun- 
tries to develop or increase their smelting capacity and to decrease their interest 
in the United States market—a market deficient in the raw materials the com- 
pany processes and in the product the company sells. The United States should 
have unimpeded access to the cheapest raw materials in order to keep its smelters, 
refineries, and manufacturing industries competitive with that of foreign 
countries. 
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Senator Kerr. I submit for the record a statement by Mr. W. H. 
Leverett, president of the National Zine Co., Inc., of New York 
City. 

(The statement follows :) 

NATIONAL Zinc Co., INC., 
New York, July 19, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We hereby submit a written statement in connection with the 
hearings of the Finance Committee on import taxes for lead and zine. 

We support the bill containing the proposal of the Department of the Interior. 

However, it is essential that in enacting higher protection for lead and zine, 
the tax on zine ores be kept lower than the tax on zine metal by an effective mar- 
gin. The proposal does that for lead ores but not for zine ores. 

We support the Government proposal as providing for our domestic mines, 
which have long struggled against depressing odds, a minimum necessary measure 
of protection, with which all reasonable trade interests should be able to agree. 
We support the proposed sliding scale so as to promote action in the new emer- 
gency Which faces many mines, although we feel that a flat increase in the exist- 
ing tariff by a reasonable amount would have been more effective, since sliding 
scales have intrinsic disadvantages. In applying the sliding scale, the 3-month 
base period of the proposal should, in any event, be shortened, so as to make 
the measure more effective and prevent manipulations. 

The differential between the tax on zine in ore and the slab-zine tax should 
be the differential recommended by the Interior Department between lead bul- 
lion and lead-bearing ores, which differential varies from one-half cent to 1 
cent per pound of metal content. The bill, as proposed, provides for zine a dif- 
ferential between ore and metal tax of only one-tenth to two-tenths of a cent. 

We operate a zinc smelter and sulfurie acid plant at Bartlesville, Okla., with 
650 employees. We prefer to buy our ore supply from domestic mines, and 
have done so almost exclusively before World War IL: however, since domestic 
zinc-ore production is now admittedly insufficient to supply the requirements 
of our country’s zince-consuming industries, we, like other smelters, depend for 
a substantial part of our ore requirements on Canada and Central and South 
America. 

Setting an import tax on zine ore practically as high as on zine metal would 
bring about serious danger of shifting from our domestic smelters to competing 
foreign smelters the processing of foreign zinc concentrates necessary for in- 
dustrial zinc consumption, thus affecting both the assured supply of metal for 
consumers and the effectiveness of domestic zinc smelters such as ours, which, 
for half a century, has provided employment and produced in peace and war 
essential supplies of zinc and byproducts, such as sulfuric acid, cadmium, and 
germanium. 

The proposed import taxes on lead bullion (1 to % cents per pound) and slab 
zine (one-half to 2 cents per pound) will directly support and enhance the do- 
mestic metal prices, which are the controlling factor for the payment the mines 
receive for their product. At the same time, these taxes are not so high that 
they would disrupt long-established, essential patterns of supply, or that they. 
would price zine out of its highly competitive industrial applications. 

Setting the zinc-ore tax lower than the slab-zine tax by the differential now 
contained in the Interior Department recommendations for lead will not weaken 
the protection afforded by the bill to domestic mines, but will enable custom 
smelters such as ours to acquire ore supplies without being eliminated from the 
foreign ore markets by zine processing plants in Western Europe, Peru, Aus- 
tralia, the Belgian Congo, and in other foreign localities where such foreign 
smelters, because of geographic location and labor situation, operate at a vastly 
lower overall cost to market than our own smelting industry. 

In fact, by subjecting zinc ore imports to the United States to the full tariff 
increase, we would depress the value of zine ores in foreign markets, thus making 
it possible for foreign smelters to buy their ores that much cheaper and furnish- 
ing them the very means of overcoming any new tariff barrier with metal made 
abroad from such artificially cheapened ores. Finally, a reasonable differential 
on zine-ore tariff, such as herein proposed, should go a long way toward gaining 
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support for the measure among the traditional raw material suppliers of our 
economy, such as Canada, Mexico, Peru. 
Respectfully, 
W. H. Leverett, President. 


Senator Kerr. I submit for the record a statement by Mr. David 
Laine, secretary of the American Die Casting Institute. 
(The statement follows :) 
STATEMENT OF DAvip LAINE, SECRETARY, AMERICAN DIE CASTING INSTITUTE, 
OPPOSING ZINC IMpoRT TAX PROVISIONS OF 8S. 2376 


ZINC IMPORT TAX 


The American Die Casting Institute, on behalf of the diecasting industry and 
its 122 member companies, is opposed to the imposition of additional tariffs or 
excise taxes on imports of zinc. 

The present proposals for a sliding-scale import tax are no different from 
previous provisions urged upon the Congress in past years. Our opposition 
to such a tax, as in the past, is that it is a discriminatory tax as it affects die 
easters and that it is unfair. In addition, we believe it to be unnecessary and 
unworkable. 

We feel the tax to be unnecessary since the principal basis on which it is advo- 
cated is no longer valid. The need for maintaining a healthy zinc-producing 
industry as a matter of national defense is the major premise used to support 
the claim for the tax. 

(a) Government-owned stocks of zine are at levels far beyond the original 
strategic stockpile goal and no current forecast of use is available to support 
the claim of possible shortage in the event of war. 

(b) To the contrary, the Office of Defense Mobilization presently, and the 
emergency agencies in the past, recognize that the mobilization supply base of 
the United States includes the zine in Canada and Mexico—the two sources which 
will be most adversely affected by the imposition of an import tax. 

We feel the tax to be unfair since it amounts to levying a tariff on a com- 
modity not produced domestically in sufficient supply to meet demand. Domestic 
ore production is not now, and has never been, available in sufficient tonnage or 
of sufficient quality to meet our domestic needs. 

(a) Historically, the smelting segment of the zinc-producing industry has im- 
ported concentrates of foreign-ore origin for its needs. These imported con- 
centrates are used in the smelting process because of insufficient domestic supply 
and because they are of higher grade than domestic ores. 

(bv) The zinc-mining segment of the zinc-producing industry is dependent upon 
the concentrate importing policy of its alter ego—the smelters. 

(c) The proposed import tax will neither raise the quality of domestic ore nor 
benefit the miner unless the smelting industry, through self-discipline, alters its 
present practices. In 1955 slab-zine consumption reached an alltime high and 
sales by smelters for Government account were equal to less than 1 month’s 
production. In 1956 demand from consumers was reduced but smelting produc- 
tion increased. As a result, sales for Government account doubled. In 1957, 
with demand further reduced, production was increased and sales for Govern- 
ment account correspondingly increased. With Government purchases providing 
a ready market for undisciplined production far beyond domestic needs and at 
high price, a production spree was in progress. When Government purchases 
were interrupted, the excess production became unmanageable and the market 
fell apart. 

The proposed import tax cannot cure irresponsible production policies. 

(d) Since we are dependent on imports for adequate supplies of concentrates 
and metal, or slab zinc, the import tax is unfair. There is no oversupply of 
domestic origin that demands protection. Mines are not closing because of this. 
Mines are closing because the smelters continue to require foreign concentrates 
for their processing. 

We feel the tax to be discriminatory in its effect on diecasters. 

(a) The diecasting industry is the second largest consumer of slab zine. Con- 
sumption in 1956 is estimated at over 360,000 tons—some 41 percent or more of 
total domestic use. All of this tonnage represents zinc of 99.99 percent 
purity—special high grade. Metallic zinc of this grade is produced by the elec- 
trolytic process and represent a grade of zinc which has not and cannot be 
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domestically produced in adequate tonnages from domestically mined ores. Im- 
ported supplies of slab zine and of foreign concentrates have and are necessary 
to meet the demand. This dependence on imported supply is overlooked in the 
proposed import tax proposals and, in our opinion, represents an unjustified dis- 
crimination against the diecasting industry. 

(b) Domestic mines have never been able to meet the tonnage requirements for 
high-grade ores from which special high-grade zine is produced. The domestic 
smelters have historically imported high-grade concentrates for producing special 
high-grade zine and in spite of this have not been able to meet the requirements 
of the diecasting industry in many, many years. 

About 40 percent of our requirements for special high-grade slab zine are 
imported from Canada. Without this Canadian metal there is not enough special 
high-grade zine. 

It appears to us that these importations of special high-grade slab zine have 
no bearing on the mining production of the United States or the operating rate 
of the domestic zinc mines. It appears to us that no protection is afforded the 
domestic zinc mines by placing a tariff on special high grade which they have 
not, do not, and cannot produce in the required tonnage. Special high-grade 
slab zinc should not be related to prime western, as far as tariffs are concerned, 
since it is produced domestically in insufficient quantities by a different smelting 
process from different ores and concentrates. 

(c) The impact of an import tax is not equal on all consumers. It falls heaviest 
on those uses which contain the largest percentage of zinc in total product cost. 
In a zine diecasting, 35 to 75 percent of total cost is metal. Since diecastings 
compete with other materials and methods of fabrication, any imposed price 
increase can make our product noncompetitive. We know how precarious our 
markets are. Our largest customer industry—automobiles—will not give us a 
premium price to meet an import tax. Our volume of zinc consumption will 
drop, bringing further complications of supply imbalances and price instability. 

Finally, we believe the sliding scale import tax to be unworkable. 

(a) It will impose a rigidity of price artificially but it will not affect total 
supply or supply or special high-grade metal. The result will be a decline in 
demand due to our inability to meet competitive processes, followed by a drop 
in price, an increase in tax, ete., ad nauseam. 

(b) It will bring on uncertainty and insecurity, inventory hedging, and market 
manipulation. It will not bring stability of price or reassurance. These can 
come only from balanced supply—demand relationships which in the long run 
will decide the fate of zine as a dependable, usable, economic industrial raw 
material. 

We, once again, urge the Congress to direct an impartial study of smelter policy 
and consumer impact as they affect zinc mining policy and request that no action 
or an import duty be taken at this time. 


Senator Kerr. I submit for the record a statement by Mr. George E. 
siscayne, vice president of C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York. 
(The statement follows :) 





STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. BISCAYE, VICE PRESIDENT OF C. TENNANT Sons & Co., 
oF NEw YorkK, RE SENATE RESOLUTION 2376 


This company has been engaged in business in nonferrous metals for over 
3) years. Since the United States became dependent on foreign sources for a 
portion of its needs of lead and zine we have imported large quantities of these 
two elements into this country in the form of both metal and concentrates for 
delivery to United States consuming industries. 

We view with great concern the proposals now before Congress to replace the 
duties currently being charged on lead and zine imports with a sliding scale of 
excise taxes. The reasons for our concern can be expressed under two main 
headings, which are: 

1. We consider that the necessity for increasing the import duties over 
present levels has not been demonstrated. While it may be argued that 
some form of assistance for the domestic lead-and-zinc-mining industry is 
called for, we do not consider that increasing the import duties is neces- 
sarily the most desirable or even the most effective way of providing such 
assistance. 

2. Were it nevertheless decided that an increase in duties is called for, 

we fear the adverse effects on the United States domestic markets which 
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might result from the sliding scale of taxes as proposed by the adminis- 
tration. 

Our reasoning under these two general headings is as follows: 

With respect to 1, above, there would appear to us to be 8 possible reasons for 
increasing the current rates of duty on lead and zine, i. e.: 

(a) Strategic reasons concerned with the military security of the United 
States. 

(6b) Reasons based on the Government’s desire to avert unemployment and 
assure the maintenance of jobs for mineworkers now engaged in the industry. 

(c) Reasons concerned with the maintenance of profitable business operations 
by companies engaged in the domestic-mining business, 

It is not clear to us which of these reasons or which combination of them is 
the justification for the present proposal to increase duties ve believe it is 
fundamental to this issue that the objective of this bill be clearly stated because : 

(a) While we are naturally not aware of the details of the defense mobiliza- 
tion base for zinc and lead as established by the Government, we are aware that 
the Government, through its various stockpiling programs, has acquired very 
substantial tonnages of both lead and zinc metal over the past few years, and, 
according to recent statements made by responsible Government officials, the 
Government’s long-term objectives for stockpiling these two metals have virtually 
been reached. 

According to pages 70 and 150 of the United States Bureau of Mines—Minerals 
and Metals Comodity Data Summaries, dated January 1957—apart from this 
reserve in stockpile, two of this country’s largest suppliers of lead and zine are 
Canada and Mexico, who between them supply about 55 percent of our lead and 
72 percent of our zine import requirements. These two countries ship most of 
their metals and concentrates to the United States by rail, and in an emergency 


they could presumably make all rail shipments, which is the means predomi- 


nantly used by domestic producers. Therefore, shipments from these two coun 
tries would be no more subject to interruption in wartime than would be domestic 
shipments. In fact, with the probability that sea transport from Canada and 
Mexico to other markets might be interrupted, these two countries would prob 
ably be willing and able to supply more of these metals to the United States in 
war than they normally do in peace. 

It is, however, our understanding that military or strategic reasons are in 
any event not being advanced as a justification for the proposed increase in 
duties. 

(b) According to pages 70 and 150 of the United States Bureau of Mines 
Minerals and Metals Commodity Data Summaries dated January 1957—the total 
nuinber of persons employed in domestic lead and zine mining for the vears 
1953 through 1956 has been as follows: 


Vumber of workers employed 


1953 & TRE 8, OF 
} &. 36S 
~ 7 7 ‘ 
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We have not included the number of workers employed in United States 
smelters and refineries, because most of these smelters and refineries are al- 
ready treating large tonnages of imported concentrates, as the following tabu- 
lation shows: 
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a 


United States supply of concentrates (per ABMS) 


[In short tons of metal content] 


Domestic Imports 
mines 
LEAD 
1953 - si 342, 000 145, 000 
RAs sri taite 4 325, 000 145, 000 
1955 rae : 338, OOO 159, OOO 
Me. 4. ne 348, 000 177, 000 
1, 353, 000 626, 000 
1, 979, 000 
ZINC 
1953 cle 547, 000 437, 000 
1954 : came 473, OOO 387, 000 
1955 515, 000 406, OOO 
1956 538, 000 447, 000 


2, 073, 000 1, 677, 000 
3, 750, 000 


As will be seen, these imports represent 31 percent plus of the domestic siiel- 
ters’ total concentrate feed in the case of lead and 44 percent plus in the case of 
zine. Presumably, if import duties are not changed domestic smelters will be in a 
better position to continue receiving this foreign feed, or to increase such for- 
eign feed should they need it. There is, therefore, very little reason as far as 
we can see to consider an increase of duties as being necessary to protect the 
domestic smelters. 

Unquestionably it is the mines, especially those with high operating costs, who 
suffer as a result of low metal prices. ‘The above figures show some 8,600 work- 
ers are employed in mining lead, and some 7,800 workers are employed in min- 
ing zinc in this country. To some extent these figures probably overlap, since 
in many mines the same miner is mining lead and zine at the same time. Lack- 
ing more detailed figures, we are assuming that a maximum of some 12,000 
workers are employed in the domestic mining of lead and zine. 

What percentage of these workers is likely to face unemployment as a result 
of the current low metal prices? Obviously, not 100 percent. Most likely not 
more than 25 to 50 percent of the domestic mineworkers would be affected, at 
the worst. It would appear, therefore, that our proper concern must be for the 
3,000 to 6,000 mineworkers whose livelihood may be jeopardized by the present 
distressed state of the metal markets. Is the increase of current import duties 
the best way of insuring employment for these men? We doubt it. The number 
of workers involved, if our figure of 3,000 to 6,000 is correct, represents an ex- 
ceedingly small percentage of the total labor force currently employed in this 
country, estimated at 66 million, and it represents an even smaller percentage 
of the total population. By contributing to increases in the cost of these basic 
raw materials and thereby contributing further pressure on everyone's cost of 
living, it appears to us that the tail would be wagging the dog. 

In view of the recent comment from all quarters on the last increase in the 
domestic price of steel, we would have assumed that the Government would pre- 
fer not to seek artificial increases in the prices of other base metals. 

We also have in mind the effect such duty increases are likely to have on this 
country’s good friends in Australia, Belgium, Canada, Mexico, Peru, and other 
producing countries who can be expected to retaliate with new and discrimina- 
tory tariffs against United States exports. Is it not possible for the Government 
to find some solution less drastic than a duty increase which would provide 
alternative employment for these mineworkers where necessary ? 

(c) There are a number of companies whose main source of income is derived 
from the production of lead and zine. It is worth noting here that, again refer- 
ring to pages 70 and 150 of the United States Bureau of Mines, Minerals, and 
Metals Commodity Data Summaries, 1 firm in the United States supplies 55 
percent of the refined lead production, and this same firm, together with 2 other 
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firms, supplies a total of 93 percent of the total United States production. In the 
case of zinc, 3 leading firms supply 47 percent of the total production, and these 
3, together with another 3, between them supply 75 percent of the total refined 
zine production of this country. (The short notice that we have had of this 
hearing has precluded our breaking down these figures of domestically smel- 
tered lead and zinc, to show the percentage of mine production covered by these 
figures. ) 

Has it been ascertained to what extent the individual mining companies face 
a real financial loss because of current prices as distinct from a reduction in 
profits? 

It appears to us probable that in endeavoring to protect some of the more mar- 
ginal mining companies and their stockholders, the proposed increase in duties 
will have the wider effect of increasing prices for all, with a corresponding 
windfall in extra profits to the handful of domestic mining companies who 
between them, we believe, account for the largest portion of the total domestic 
lead and zine production. Is it the intent of this bill to try to guarantee a profit 
to the stockholders of the domestic marginal mines at times when metal prices 
alone cannot do so? Would such an intent be the proper reason for the imposi- 
tion of increased duties? While there is probably merit in the United States 
Government’s desire to keep these marginal mines in operation, we believe this 
could be done more effectively and with less harm to the country’s economy as 
a whole by some other form of price-support program to those needing it rather 
than by such a sweeping measure as increasing duties. 

With respect to paragraph 2 above in regard to the proposed method of 
increasing the duties by sliding scale taxes, since lead and zine price changes 
do not necessarily occur to the extent of a full 1 cent at a time, we must visu- 
alize the sliding-scale tariff in operation at various intermediate price levels 
based upon metal price changes of one-fourth cent at a time, particularly since 
this smaller unit of price change is likely to be encouraged by the proposed tax 
scale. The following demonstrates our point: 


ZINC LEAD 
Price: Tax (cents) | Price: Tax (cents 
NO a ec tesco dhitahtagntee, sn tt 00 $14:50. ... 3. 00 
$12.25...-.- cteaictel acute ae $14.75 3. 00 
3) 1. 25 $15.00_ _ - 2 00 
$12.75...... 1. 25 $15.25. - 2. 00 
$13.00. .....-. 1. 25 $15.50 2. 00 
$13.25. - lect 1. 25 $15.75 iB — 2. 00 
$13.50_ _— ; 0. 50 $16.00_ _ 1. 0O 
Be Fi viii : 0. 50 $16.25. . - 1. 00 
$14.00_ _ - 7 0. 50 $16.50-_ _ - 1. 0O 
$14.25_ _- 0. 50 $16.75<<..< 1. 00 
$14.50___- 0. 00 £17.00. ;.- 0. 00 
$14.75. ...... 0. 00 | $17.26. .- 5 Bid 0. 00 


It will be seen that, at certain levels, if the domestic price declines one-fourth 
cent per pound a much larger duty than one-fourth cent is imposed. Apart from 
the possible inequity of such an arrangement, it would also have the effect 
of causing abnormally sharp flucuations in the outside world market prices, i. e., 
at a certain level a drop of one-fourth cent per pound in the domestic United 
States price would probably cause a drop of 14%, cents per pound in the world 
price, and an increase of one-fourth cent per pound in the United States would 
cause an increase of 14% cents per pound in the world market. This type of un- 
natural fluctuation does not make for a healthy market situation in the outside 
world, and in the long run might be expected to boomerang on the United States 
market prices. Also, the possibility of a sharp increase in the rate of duty is 
likely to lead foreign shippers to move substantial tonnages into this country 
ahead of the time they are needed in order to “beat the gun.” Conversely, 
when a duty decrease could be expected, foreign producers would be encouraged 
to hold up their shipments. In each case the effect is to aggravate the existing 
domestic situation, i. e., on a weak market when prices were expected to fall, 
foreign producers could be expected to ship here larger quantities than the market 
could use, thereby exerting a further downward pressure on a weak market, and 
when metal is in short supply, so that a price increase could be expected, foreign 
producers would be encouraged to delay shipments, thereby depriving the market 
of needed supplies and exerting further upward pressure on the market. In 
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other words, sliding scale taxes, as proposed, have the effect of contributing to 
instability of domestic metal prices. 

We believe that if any form of sliding-scale duty increase is adopted the scale 
of changes in duty should be reduced to, say, one-quarter cent changes to corre- 
spond with similar changes in the price of the metal. 

Senator Kerr. The committee will recess until 2:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2:30 
p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Bennerr. Gentlemen, I think we might as well get started. 

We have a unanimous consent to vote just obtained a little while 
ago, so within the next hour and a half at the latest we will have to 
take a recess while whatever members of the committee are present 
rush over and vote, but we will move along as fast as we can. 

I am sure all of you who are here to testify or to listen realize that 
the legislative situation is such that the finance committee can take no 
action on these hear ings until after the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has held its own hearings, has reported a bill, and then not 
until after the House has passed a bill, so in a sense we are jumpin 
the gun here today, but we are making a record which we can loo 
back on it and w hen the House gives us a bill on which to work. 

Apparently there are no other Senators who wish to be heard, and 
the first witness to be called this afternoon is Mr. Charles Schwab, of 
the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee. 

Mr. Schwab, sit down and make yourself at home. I see you have 
a prepared statement; we will be h: appy to have you do anything you 
want with it. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. SCHWAB, CHAIRMAN OF THE EMER- 
GENCY LEAD-ZINC COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Scrwas. If time will permit, [ would like to read it, I think, 
because it presents the whole picture of the Emergency Lead- Zine 
Committee. It will not take me more than about 18 or 19 minutes. 

Senator Bennerr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Scuwas. My name is Charles E. Schwab. I represent a major 
portion of lead-zinc mining and smelting industries of the United 
States as chairman of the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee. I deeply 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee in 
support of S. 2376, being the administration bill transmitted to the 
Congress on June 19 by Secretary Seaton. 

On behalf of our industries, I would like to e xpress our gratitude for 
the time and thought which the administration has given, and the 
Congress is giving, to the problem of the lead and zine mining industry 
in connection with the development of a long-range mineral policy of 
the United States. 

The predicament of the lead and zinc industry of the United States 
is so serious that a solution in the public interest, I feel quite strongly, 
transcends any political or party interest. The action of Congress may 
well determine whether or not we are to have a lead and zine mining 
industry in the United States that can perform a function essential 
to the well-being and security of the Nation. 
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I do not intend to take the time of this committee with a historical 
account of the trials and tribulations of the lead and zine mining indus- 
try in the United States. This has been admirably covered in a report 
of the United States Tariff Commission on the lead and zine industries 
which was published in May 1954. You may recall that this report was 
made pursuant to a similar resolution by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. 

1. The value of the lead and zine mines, smelters, and refineries of 
the United States is approximately $1 billion, They contribute im- 
ports antly to the economy and defense of the Nation and specifically to 
the economy of 27 States. 

2. Lead and zine must compete in international markets and are 
therefore dependent upon the prices prevailing elsewhere in the world. 
Lead and zinc are internationally traded commodities much like wheat, 
cotton, and corn. 

The President of the United States and Congress itself have 
several times declared their belief that we must maintain a strong 
and vigorous mining industry in the United States for our military 
protection as well as for our prosperity. 

In 1953, the lead and zine miners of the United States were feeling 
the impact of sharply increased volumes of competition from lead and 
zine miners abroad, causing much distress. They followed the path 
prescribed by law, seeking relief through an ese ape-c ‘lause petition as 
provided by section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 
The Tariff Commission, after a most thorough examination of the 
industry and its een recommended an increase in the tariff of the 
naximum permissible by law, that is, 50 percent above the January 1, 
1945, tariff rates. You are familiar with subsequent developments. 
The P se: ta decided to resort to military stockpiling of lead and 
zine rather than to accept the recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

This remedy proved temporarily helpful, but stockpiling is drawing 
to an end, and deve opments have occurred intern: ioe ally through 
the stimulation of mine production abroad which have offset, to a large 
extent, the benefits derived by Government stockpiling. 

In a letter of August 20, 1954, to the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the President stated : 

In addition, I am directing the Secretary of State to seek recognition by the 
foreign countries which are principal suppliers of lead and zine that this in 
creased stockpile buying is designed to help domestic production and that they 
will not themselves seek to take any unfair advantage of it. 


The record shows that imports of lead and zine into the United 


States were not affected in the slightest by any efforts the State De 
partment may have made to carry out the President’s directive. 

4. In 1956 the Government instituted the barter of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for lead and zine produced abroad. This was 
done under the provisions of Public Law 480. Barter was the prin- 
cipal sustaining factor in the lead and zine market until the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suspended barter and established rules and regu- 
lations recently which virtually terminated the use of this Govern- 
ment authority. As the Secretary of Interior so well stated in his 
letter of transmittal to the Congress: 

These Government procurement programs have served to bolster the market 
for some time, but present market conditions are such that the lead and zinc 
industries again are threatened with substantial injury. 
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5. I understand that this administration is committed to a policy 
of trade liberalization but may I respectfully point out that trade 
liberalization does not contemplate the use of export control, subsidy, 
price control or quotas which are economic trade devices now used by 
our Government for other commodities. 

As a specific example applying to ourselves, price controls were 
imposed by the Government on the lead and zinc miners in the United 
States, during the Korean conflict which absolutely prevented them 
from reaping ‘the benefit and stimulation of a world competitive mar- 
ket that caused prices to rise to an unusually high level. Again the 
Secretary of Interior correctly observed : 

The threat of injury faced by these industries stems largely from actions taken 
as a result of the Korean conflict. The Federal Government at that time stimu- 
lated production of many essential minerals at home and abroad in the free 
world. Mineral raw materials were needed to build ships, tanks, guns, and planes 
for immediate use, and in order to accelerate stockpiling. Price controls in the 
United States held down the expansion of domestic production of lead and zine 
and prevented domestic producers from taking full advantage of worldwide 
demand. Foreign producers, not subject to such price controls, expanded pro- 
duction rapidly. 

Let me be specific. Foreign producers in Mexico, Australia, Africs "a, 
and elsewhere were able to sell their products at prices of around 23 
cents per pound for lead and over 30 cents per pound for zine. 

In contrast, controlled prices here were 1714 cents and 1914 cents 
for zinc; 17 cents and 19 cents for lead. As a matter of fact, the 
ensuing shortages of both lead and zine in the United States compelled 
some manufacturers to import these high-cost metals, whereas the 
domestic miner was forbidden to export his output. 

The effect of the high prices prevailing abroad was to stimulate ex- 
traordinarily the production of the lead and zine mines in Latin 
America, Africa and elsewhere. This was the forerunner of the flood 
of imports to reach this country. The American miner did not have 
any corresponding stimulus to prospecting or production, being under 
strict price control. 

The table below of the world mine production of zine bears on the 
point. It illustrates in general how zinc mine production abroad has 
grown sharply, while United States production has declined. 


World mine production of zine 


{Thousands of short tons recoverable] 





1929 1938 1948 | 1955 1956 

Mexico A 302 311 218 | 232 | 290) 
Peru. a 24 64 54 | 131 | 133 
Canada..-- ; | 75 09 189 203 189 
Australia a ae ‘ 215 $0) 229 312 313 
Southwest Africa_- ; f 2 19 28 81 86 
French Morocco... bdadids etna 21 33 QS 96 
Burma Sai 99 90 8 16 16 
Germany 119 106 25 74 72 
Italy 28 44 33 51 52 
Spain 162 35 30 67 65 
Yugoslavia _ ll 86 69 99 96 
U.8.8.R a 10 76 83 255 290 
Elsewhere 7 ess i 228 215 160 236 243 

Total ee ee 1, 375 , 584 1, 159 1, 855 1, 871 
We Rv cccnnceesdaende Pee 758 370 390 338 348 

TE ON B8o on 8 oe denne ea Se ; 2, 133 1, 953 1, 549 2, 193 2, 219 
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A similar table of world mine production of lead tells a similar 


story for lead. 
World mine production of lead * 


[Thousands of short tons] 


1929 1938 1948 1955 1956 
seen nen etn nee dete ciated al al os 
IL ikeb viii totic ‘ | 302 311 | 218 232 220 
I asses ein 24 64 5 131 133 
Canada__-_- | 175 209 | 189 203 189 
Australia : sat 215 307 | 229 312 313 
Southwest Africa ; | 2 . 19 | 28 81 86 
French Morocco. ; 21 | 33 98 96 
Burma 99 90 8 16 16 
Germany-.- . ences 119 106 | 25 | 74 72 
Italy 28 44 33 5l 52 
Spain lf 35 30 67 65 
Yugoslavia 11 SFE 69 gy 
U. 8.8. R- 1) 76 83 255 291 
Elsewhere- ---- “a 228 215 | 160 236 243 

Total < bie eae 1, 375 | 1, 584 | 1,159 | 1, 855 1, 871 
United States____- wishin aed scuvmal 758 370 | 390 | 338 348 
World total. __- ‘ | 2, 133 1, 953 | 1, 549 2, 193 2, 219 








1 Source: American Bureau of Meta) Statistics. 


6. I strongly believe that when the Federal Government, in the 
interest of national security, enters upon commodity markets, as it 
has in lead and zine, it has automatically assumed full responsibility 
for the results of that entry. When in times of emergency it is nec- 
essary for the Government to keep prices within limits while at the 
same time stimulating production of essential material through various 
assistance programs it should also be prepared to correct the abnor- 
mality it has created as soon as it is apparent that the condition war- 
rants correction. 

Lead and zine are classic examples of what can be done to improve 
supplies of strategic materials by Government stimulation but they 
are also classic examples of what happens when conditions revert to 
more normal patterns and artificially stimulated output is forced upon 
competitive markets. 

Domestic producers because of high wages and other cost factors 
peculiar to the domestic economy are forced to take the full brunt of 
correction. Mines have closed and the welfare of communities de- 
pendent on lead and zinc have been adversely affected. Indeed, the 
industry has been plunged into an emergency condition with lead at 
14 cents per pound and zinc at 10 cents. 

Ordinarily in commodity markets, when production can be indi- 
vidually adjusted by the producer, it is reasonable to expect some cur- 
tailment of oper rations as ee ices decline, and conversely, an increase in 
produc tion when a rising market signals a growth in demand. 

That is an economic characteristic of practically all free markets. 
But some foreign governments, notably Mexico and Australia, do not 
permit their lead and zinc mines to curtail or close, except under severe 
penalties, for fear of creating serious unemployment. This policy 
tends to prolong periods of depressed prices. American mines should 
be protected against it. 

7. I believe it is unnecessary to illustrate the rapid increase in the 
cost of materials and wage rates in American lead and zine mining. 
Also, practically every mining district in the United States faces a 
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combination of a declining grade of ore and rising costs of production, 
and there is little the mining industry can do to alter either trend. 
Indeed, the whole world must look forward to a growing use of lower 
and lower grade ores. 

American engineers are noted for the engineering and scientific skill 
they have applied to making lower grade ores commercially profitable, 
but unless there is a reasonable price for their products, there will be 
little incentive to continue. 

8. I should like to point out also the fact that although competing in 
the world market, the American lead and zine producer has to buy 
much of his equipment in a protected market, nh that even his food- 
stuffs come, in part, from an agriculture that is heavily subsidized. 

However, his wage rates are established mainly by and related to 
the rates of other industries, such as coal and iron’ mines, many of 
which are captive mining operations unaffected by international com- 
petition, but amenable, because of their unique physical condition, to 
a degree of mechanization unapplicable to the type of mining in which 
most lead and zinc is found. Last but not least, he is taxed to provide 
financial and other assistance to some foreign mining operations under 
our foreign-aid program. 

9. I am confident that the lead and zine mining industry would like 
to stand squarely on its own feet with no Government assistance what- 
soever, but this is impossible in the economic circumstances under 
which lead and zine mining has to be conducted in the United States. 

The traditional method for aiding the mining industry when it 
requires assistance is through an appropriate t tariff, and I'am grati- 
fied to see that the long-range mineral program of the Administra- 
tion recognizes this appro: ach, for it must have explored every avenue 
open to the Government, such as subsidies, quotas, and stockpiling, 
to help foster a strong and vigorous domestic mining industry. 

10. At the time the Tariff Act of 1930 was adopted, the protection 
accorded lead mining in the United States was roughly 50 percent. 
The miners made no attempt at that time to increase their rate. It 
was the same rate that had existed since the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act of 1922. 

They could not, of course, have foreseen that the Nation would, ina 
matter of a few years, be engaged in World War II, and that inflation 
would completely undermine the lead and zine tariff structure estab- 
lished by Congress. 

Obviously, the specific tariff rates on lead and zine fixed by Congress 
proved of diminishing value as inflation progressed. Had the miners 
been protected by an ad valorem rate of 50 percent instead of a specific 
rate, they would not be before you today endorsing an upward adjust- 
ment of their 1 rates. 

The spirit of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act contemplated a 
reduction not to exceed 50 percent. Subsequent revisions of the act 
permitted a further cut of 50 percent, but none intended to reduce the 
tariff protection from 50 percent to the 8 percent which prevailed just 

. few months ago. 

11. I am appending a table which shows that foreign producers 
have swamped the domestic lead and zine markets with | imports to a 
degree that must be corrected. 

Tn some cases, practically the entire mine production abroad has 
sought a home in the U nited States. Now it is all very well for us 
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to permit our foreign friends to share our markets, but I submit that 
when they flood the country with practically their entire production 
or the major portion of it, and thereby depress our own markets or 
force our domestic mines to close, it is time to call a halt. Two tables 
appending show the extent to which foreign lead and zinc mines ship 
their outputs to the United States. 

iv. Coming to the specific bill, S. 2376, unfortunately, adjustments 
upward of the lead and zinc tariffs as provided in S. 2376, which 
broadly follow the recommendations of the Tariff Commission of 1954, 
ure not suflicient to give the assistant the domestic mining industry 
needs currently. 

In this connection, the President observed in the letter he wrote to 
the chairman of the Finance Committee on August 20, 1954, as follows: 

After a thorough review of the lead-zinc problem, I am convinced that a serious 
question exists as to the magnitude of the direct benefits that could be expected 
from the recommended tariff increases. 

It was one of the reasons given for resorting to military stockpiling 
and barter to aid the lead and zinc miners instead of tariff measures. 

13. With respect to the provision of S. 2376, we respectfully submit 
the following: 

(a) The peril point of 17 cents for lead and 1414 cents for zine 
conforms to the early 1954 studies by the Tariff een. Note- 
worthy, domestic prices of 16 cents for lead and 131% cents for zine 


were supported by means of governmental stockpiling and barter 


programs. Also, with respect to the proposed peril point, during 
the Korean conflict by governmental order ceiling prices of 17 cents 
to 19 cents for lead and 171% cents to 191% cents for zine were estab- 
lished; and during this time tariffs on lead and zine were suspended 
subject to reinstatement if either metal dropped below 18 cents. This 
is clearly Government recognition of the reasonableness of the peril 
points envisaged by S. 2376. 

(b) We respectfully submit our conclusion that the schedule of 
import excise tax rates proposed in S. 2376 do not meet the criteria 
of the peril points developed over the past few years as I have indicated 
below. 

Take zine for example. Today’s domestic price is 10 cents. If the 
administration’s schedule of excise tax were in effeet—with the pro- 
posed suspension of present tariff—the domestic price would only be 
between 11 cents and 1114 cents—2 cents excise tax minus 0.7 present 
tariff leaves net gain of 1.3 cents. Thus, the schedule of excise tax in 
S. 2376 falls far short of providing a domestic peril point price which 
was intended and one at which the United States industry can regain 
its strength. 

Similarly for lead with today’s price of 14 cents. Subtracting 
present tariff from the proposed excise tax, the domestic price would 
still be less than the peril point of 17 cents. In addition should lead 
drop further to 13 cents or 12 cents, as well it can, the proposed excise 
tux falls short of its intent to provide adequate peril point. 

The following tabulation will help clarify the differences in the 
tariff and excise schedules, present and prospective: 
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Pig lead 


[All figures in cents per pound] 


| United States price 











| 17 centsor| 16 to 17 | 15 to 16 Below 

| above | cents | cents 15 cents 

} | | 

| | | 
1. Present tariff 1Me | 1Me | Me Ms 
2. Tariff Commission’s recommendations, May 1954-- - 2. 55 2. 55 | 2. 55 2. 25 
3. Administration bill............-- scape aes -| 0 1.0 | 2.0 3.0 
4. Industry recommendations----._....---- Le | 0 3.0 | 4.0 5.0 











Slab zine 





| 


l 

United States price 

| | 

| 1414 cents | 1314 to 1414 | 124% to 13}4| Below 12% 











or above cents | cents cents 
| 
1. Present tariff 0.7 | 0.7 0.7 0.7 
2. Tariff Commission’s recommendations, May 1954__-_| 2.1 | 2.1 | 2.1 2.1 
3. Administration bill ; 0 | 5 1, 25 2.0 
4. Industry recommendations..........-- ada Ori 3.0 | 4.0 5.0 


While the above figures apply to imported refined lead or zinc, the 
schedule for imported crude ore or concentrates which “industry 
recommendations” will suggest will be 70 percent of line 4 

At the “peril point” of Ir cents for lead and 14% cents for zinc, the 
industry proposes a 3-cent excise tax to provide an effective deterrent 
for unneeded imports to break the domestic price below these peril 
points. In addition, 2 more 1-cent increases are proposed below this 
to ultimately prov ide the maximum of 5 cents needed to protect the 
peril point of S. 2376. 

In the case of zine today with a domestic price of 10 cents, the 5-cent 
excise tax would prevent importers who will sell zinc for 9 to 10 cents 
from breaking the domestic zine price below 141% cents. 

The same is true of lead. Importers who will sell lead at 11 to 
12 cents will be unable to break the domestic price below a peril point 
at which United States industry can compete. 

One of the most important provisions of S. 2376 may be overlooked. 
The only way any importer will be subject to the excise tax or tariff 
is in the event unneeded imports break the domestic price below the 
peril points. By importing amounts the United States needs and by 
not flooding our market with unneeded metal, the importer can be 
relieved of - payment of any excise tax or tariff. But the past well 
proves that immediately behind the peril point must be an effective 
safeguard to carry out the intent of the administration bill. 

(c) Although we believe that S. 2876 intended constructively to 
minimize tariff fluctuations by reducing quarterly changes in the rate, 
we point out that this good intention could readily be abused by the 
importers to undermine the purpose of the bill due to the timelag in 
determination of imposition of the import tax. We therefore respect- 
fully suggest shortening the quarterly period to a monthly period for 
tax rate ‘changes. 


96139—57——-7 
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With reference to the operation of bonded smelting warehouses, we 
recommend that existing practice which has been per fected by Govern- 
ment and industry over a long period of years be retained. 

14. I again wish to express ‘the gratitude of the industries I serve, 
for the attention given the serious problem we face and we pledge our 
wholehearted cooperation in seeking a solution in the public interest. 
The issue really narrows down to an answer to the question: Shall we 
or shall we not have a strong and vigorous lead and zine mining 
industry in the United States? 

That question having been answered in the affirmative by the Presi 
dent, by his Cabinet Mineral Policy Committee, and at times by Con- 
gress, we believe that S. 2376, if amended as suggested, gives the best 
answer and urge that it will be universal appeal: 

First, to the ‘United States industr y who are assured of a price situa- 
tion required to maintain a healthy and thriving domestic mining 
industry ; 

Second, to the importer who is able to provide needed imports free 
of any duty or excise tax; 

Third, to the consuming industry there will be provided an ample 
supply of both metals without violent price fluctuations ; 

Fourth, to the United States Government who is assured a strong 
domestic industry for national security and defense, and 

Fifth, for long range assurance which will fully justify continued 
development of our natural resources so badly needed for our economy 
and defense. 

In addition to these 3 tables I am also submitting 2 other tables 
showing the record for prices of lead and zine on the London market 
and the United States market over a period of years. 


(The five tables referred to follow :) 


TABLE 1 


Percent of foreign lead mine production sold to the United States, in short tons, 





1956 

Exports to 
| Lead mine Shipped to |United States 

Country | production |United States} as a percent 

| (lead content)| of mine pro- 

duction 

Ri tench cama itithieebenpasiediod ; Gites 189, 000 | 52, 800 27.9 
DT Ucdauaiinebescdentncseeerbankeeanp tins d ahine 220, 000 91, 000 41.4 
i ekidscbdpviebetinantncceet Steve sdbucpdibiiokcsenewassaded | 133, 500 | 88, 600 66.4 
Australia. ers >< — —s | 313, 400 113, 000 32. 9 
Union of South Africa janes pibaasiaennke 85, 700 44, 200 51.6 
Yugoslavia. _._. ‘ Saguiilly F . digits abe 96, 300 38, 700 40.1 


Bolivia __..... Saieecn s | 23, 000 17, 200 74.9 
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Percent of foreign zine mine production sold to the United States, in short tons, 





1596 

| Exports to 

Zine mine Shipped to | United States 

Country production | United States) as a percent 

(zine content); of mine 
production 
Canada____- 419, 400 | 294, 000 | 70.2 
Mexico. - - -- et aie Suchet ne eet 4 : 274, 300 | 210, 000 | 76.7 
Peru cada ‘ nme iat i ahd 176, 600 195, 100 59.5 
Australia __. a i S . 261, 500 26, 100 10.0 
Union of South Africa. -- - 20, 500 13, 400 64.4 
TABLE 2.—Lead—United States mine production and imports 

ani sasha sane — sasteasineseneepenenenesiets 7 _ ane Saar 
| Average United | | Imports in 

Year | domestic States | Total | percent of 

price mine pro- | imports | production 

duction 

1930 : ae $5. 52 558, 000 | 78, 000 14.0 
1931 4. 24 405, 000 53, 000 13.1 
1932 3.18 293, 000 | 34, 000 11.8 
1933 aa : 3. 87 273, 000 | 8, 000 | 2.8 
1934 eee = . i 3. 86 | 287, 000 13, 000 4.6 
1935 4. 06 331, 000 24, 000 | 7.2 
1936 4.71 373, 000 24, 000 | 6.3 
1937 ___. : : Fea 6.01 465, 000 41, 000 8.8 
1938 ; waite 4.74 370, 000 64, 000 17.3 
1939 : eS , 5. 05 414, 000 7,000 24. 0 
1940 ; 5.18 457, 000 282, 000 | 61.8 
1941_. 5.79 461, 000 381, 000 | 82.6 
1942 : 6. 48 496, 000 | 492, 000 99.3 
1943 oa 6. 50 453, 000 319, 000 | 70.4 
1944__. : ES 6. 50 | 417, 000 320, 000 | 76.7 
1945 = : 6. 50 391, 000 76.8 
1946 ’ : 8. 11 336, 000 | 47.5 
1947 ; 14. 67 384, 000 59.3 
1948 ; 18. 04 | 387, 000 | 89.7 
1949 sata . - 15. 36 404, 000 98. 9 
1950 é _ 13. 30 431, 000 123. 7 
1951 é 17.49 390, 000 | 65. 5 
1952 16. 47 375, 000 | 169. 9 
1953 . 13. 49 343, 000 | 161.2 
1954 14. 05 325, 000 136. 3 
1955_. : 15.14 338, 000 194. 9 
1956 16. 01 348, 000 137. 6 





1957 (4 months) 16. 00 122, 000 170, 000 139.9 
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TABLE 3.—Zinc—United States mine production and imports 


Year 


1930 
1931 inne 

Casas . ; . . 
i ckekenn« ; - 
cites = 5 anagiae 

SE iinintncgrenie a 

eRe enix weouee 

1937 

1938_..- ‘ ‘ 
1939__- i ‘ ‘ 
1940 oibinaia é 
1941__- . 

1942 
1943 pina 
1944. _ lL igisginows - 
1945_._.- ania a 
ARE needs 


1948___- Saas z 
1949 ; 
1950__. 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 ‘ 
1957 (4 months) a 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Average 
domestic 


price 


$4 


2 on ee > 


aoe nmann 


16, 2% 


10. 
10 


12. ; 


13 
13 


> eb  & DO CO 


wrow 


United 
States 
mine pro- 
duction 


595, 000 
410, 000 


285, 000 | 


384, 000 
329, 000 


518, 000 | 


576, 000 
626, 000 
517, 000 
584, 000 
665, 000 
749, 000 
768, 000 
744, 000 
719, 000 
614, 000 


575, 000 | 


638, 000 
630, 000 
593, 000 
623, 000 
673, 000 
661, 000 
547, 000 
473, 000 


515, 000 | 


538, 000 


195, 000 | 


Total 
imports 


3, 000 
, 000 


2, 000 | 


, 000 
3, 000 
5, 000 
2, 000 
3, 000 
3, 000 
7, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
20, 000 


3, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
70, 000 

7, 000 


, 000 
, 000 
000 
000 
2, 000 
7, 000 








276, 000 


, 000 | 


, 000 | 


Imports in 


percent of 


crsi no to Ge 


ete 
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76. 
67 
77 
65 


56 
62 
68 


85 
138 
129 
133 
143 
141 
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Senator Bennetr. Thank you very much, Mr. Schwab. 

Senator Carlson, do you have any questions # 

Senator Cartson. Only this, Mr. Schwab: I appreciate your state- 
ment, because Kansas, as you well know, the southeast section of it is 
in the tristate area. Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma are suffering 
seriously from a price I assume that is causing many of our mines 
to be closed, and they are having difficulty in operating those that are 

I wonder if I read this correc tly at page 4, where you i have this table. 
Do I understand that you recommend a 3-cent tariff when the price 
of leads gets below 17 cents and 4 cents when it is 15 to 16 cents, and 
when it gets below 15 cents, ask for 5 cents? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cartson. And your folks feel they can operate on that 
basis ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes; that will support the peril point, speaking of 
lead now, maintaining this 17-cent peril point. 

Senator Cartson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Bennerr. There are 1 or 2 notes that I made in your text 
as we went through. You show the world production of lead, and 
on page 3 of zinc. With production in 1956, abroad, of 2,600,000 
tons, and United States mines of 538,000, for a total of 3,139,000 tons, 
do you have any statement as to how far that is above world con- 
sumption? How much surplus have we been piling up that must 
eventually be taken out of the market at those rates of production ? 

Mr. Scuwas. No; I don’t have world consumption statistics. I 
would be very pleased to supply them for the record. 

I do not have them with me today. For each of these columns there 
could be a figure inserted at the bottom of world consumption also. 

Senator Cartson. I think it would be important to the committee to 
know just how serious this production surplus is, and how serious a 
threat it will continue to be as it hangs over the market. 

(The following was later received for the record :) 


Lead, 1954-56—Free-world mine production, free-world consumption primary 
lead and free-world excess production 




















1954 1955 1956 
Supply: 
United States mine production. - ‘iy 325, 419 | 338, 025 352, 826 
Estimated free-world production “outside the United 
States_. mans oo kogcacwherce tiene anne 1, 513, 232 1, 576, 039 1, 551, 477 
aie siciend iecieibannduenl 2 
Total free-world supply- Ciel patesadetens l, 838, 651 1,914, 064 1, 904, 303 
Industrial demand: aes, oe a a 
United States consumption of primary lead (total con- 
sumption less secondary lead)... _- 1 613, 946 1 710, 593 1 679, 153 
Estimated free-world consumption outside the United | | 
ee sq d Stn ccanckdeasithbiee ome bed 1, 076, 231 4 134, 828 1, 098, 606 
Total free-world consumption_...._.............----- ‘ 690, 177 | 1, 845, 421 1, 777, 759 
Excess of supply over industrial demand-_._-..-.--_- +148, 474 +68, 43 | +1: 26, 544 





1 This, of course, does not include any acquisitions or stocks held in the national stockpile. 


Note.—Excess of supply over industrial requirements varied from 3.6 percent in 1955 to 8.1 percent in 1954 
and averaged 6.1 percent for the 3-year period. 
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Zine, 1954-56—Free-world mine production, free-world consumption primary 
zine, and free-world excess production 





‘| 











1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| | 
ae MOUS fecicy <i things |. Rat oe “hbah i an ariel + 
Supply: 
United States mine production ._--.__. Betts — 473, 471 | 514, 671 | 537, 643 
Estimated free-world production outside the United | | 
achat embed Mh drkscghshedswaceon | 1,896,744} 2,051,558 |  —2, 108, 936 
Total free-world supply... ---- decccecceccaceeee--| 2 370,215 | 2,566,220 2, 646, 579 
feccemeseeesreeeer |e SS 
Industrial demand: | 
United States consumptior of slab (primary) - - - --- bead’ 816, 286 | 1, 053, 770 | 918, 027 
United States zinc ores for pigments, etc.-.......-- a 99, 247 | 114, 000 1 110, 000 
Total United States consumption._...........--- _| 2915,433 | 2 1, 167,770 | 2 1,028,027 
Estimated free-world consumption outside the United States _| 1, 354, 996 | 1, 443, 528 | 1, 400, 331 
Total free-world consumption (primary) --------- .| 2, 270, 529 2, 611, 298 | 2, 428, 358 
Excess of supply over industrial demand _-_- | +99, 686 | —45, 069 | +218, 221 
i i 


| | 


1 Estimate. 
2 This, of course, does not include any acquisitions or stocks held in the national stockpile. 
Note.—Excess of supply over industtial requirements varied from —1.7 percent in 1955 to 8.2 percent in 

1956 and averaged 3.6 percent for the 3-year period. 

Mr. Scuwas. In general, Mr. Chairman, I think everyone is aware 
there is overproduction worldwide of zinc. 

Senator Carison. Is that true for lead, too ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir; over and above consumption. 

Senator Cartson. You have said under 6, in effect, that since the 
Government was responsible for the situation which created the stimu- 
lation, and brought about what we can assume to be a surplus of world 
production, it should be prepared to correct the abnormality it has 
created as soon as it is apparent that the conditions warrant correction. 

I suppose in part the administration thought it was moving in that 
direction with its stockpiling program, but that in turn turned out 
to be a greater stimulation ? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is true,sir. Asa matter of interest, the imports 
into the United States of slab zinc for the 16-month period, the year 
1956 and the first 4 months of 1957, the imports of slab zinc into the 
United States equaled in quantity to the total zinc that the Govern- 
ment acquired for stockpiling. 

Senator Cartson. I hope somebody will put a schedule into the 
record which might show that relationship. Is such information 
available on a year-by-year basis for the period of the stockpiling, to 
show the relationship between the imports and the amount acquired 
for the stockpiling ? 

Mr. Scuwas. While stockpiling figures, as I understand it, are not 
released, by a series of subtractions from published figures you can 
come very close to the amounts that were bought for stockpiling. 
They are published figures, and we would be happy to supply those 
figures for you. 

Senator Cartson. I think the committee would like to have those 
in the hearings. 
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Slab zine delivered to U. 8S. Government, to May 31, 1957 























[In tons] 
si i “ : . 4 a 
AZI! a free 2 | Total 
iil en ebsites aragi gitar mca taal aaa ats -— ocd 
Pgiemusatchbnenacaaee eoy bitmanteanndawdaneeie | 140, 230 | pny 156, 545 
SE ERE aR eR eee aiS eee eie. seep Be tel 57, 598 | 2, 596 60, 194 
ness ne phehacangpave babeaneeds aesks iatumaweiahs | 91, 526 | 21, 755 113, 281 
MNES bk 5 wikis ckvida pian snes idee tas eiauranas recente SOO hc 128, 256 
Rh niin dhkadncddntensnatpeu ig due Gmetad neralemaa | SO OE Neeser coun ; 39, 949 
Wi isean sn wae ico sent cain aah gta idecuabubcseded 36, 626 4,070 40, 696 
irene peti nis ax eittgpemniadlialadaitindnia daagtpchee dite igeiainihbtheitedaaails 42, 332 | 19, 938 | 62, 270 
ee : wold 108, 957 | 10, 846 | 119, 803 
Deans oe ispcdhueddnebe ist abv eens iced ee = daciitily 87, 200 | 9, 854 | 97, 054 
De ticec~s adinkewanaeminanere ; aie wos (157,014 79, 924 | 236, 938 
Total. ecdeansed sabisieranioa 889, 688 | 165, 298 | | 1, 054, 986 
SI i. 6 5 diets on nine bance na oenenadasanebensoackae 15, 377 | 14, 534 | 29, 911 
February - ‘ Sisid 10, 905 | 5, 996 16, 901 
- arch.... Mpa e te ie 4 aaa re laid 25, 608 5, 760 31, 368 
Mag... a = ° saat ‘inal 23, 921 17, 961 41, 882 
Ma hes txteratas ss ‘ piakeeeeeden 26, | 858 5, 925 | 32, 783 
Total. .... cae ; : aden 102, 669 | 50, 176 | 152, 845 
Total through May-----_------- 


geaakewsanel 902,357 | 215,474 | 1, 207, 831 


1 Domestic smelter deliveries of slab zinc. 4 
2 Slab zinc imports into the United States entered duty free under Executive Order No, 9177 dated May 


30, 1942. 

Suppose this bill were passed in the form you recommended, and 
suppose there is a comparatively high surplus overhanging the market 
so that foreign producers are still w villing to sell at prices which would 
break the peril point. What pr otection would the American industry 
have then ? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is why we suggest the 3 cents excise tax right 
behind the peril point. If unneeded 1 imports break the domestic price, 
let’s take lead, for instance, below 17 cents, then those imports are 
going to be required to pay 3 cents a pound excise tax. 

Senator Bennerr. But I was taking you all the way to a point 
where a man has a distress stock of material and says, “Well, I'll pay 
the 5 cents and still flood the market”; that is the thing I am trying 
to get at. 

Is this actually a solution for the problem in the face of present 
foreign prices of ‘production, and the rise being of a high overhanging 
sur plus? 

Are there any figures which would indicate to us how great a threat 
there is against a point 3 cents below the peril point ? 

Mr. Scuwas. That would mean in the instance that I cite that an 
importer selling lead on the United States market for 15 cents would 
be actually receiving net 10 cents back at the mine. 

In answer to that, I would say that it is the best judgment of the 
people I represent, Senator, that a great deal of the production of 
foreign lead cannot be produced at prices much below 10 cents. 

Senator Bennett. They are now getting what ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Fourteen cents on the domestic market. 

Senator Bennerr. So you think there may be some producers that 
still have a little margin down toa point approaching 10? 

Mr. Scuwas. We believe so; ; yes, sir. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Schw ab, right on that point, if the chairman 
doesn’t object, if this 5 cents you recommend wouldn't stop it, the 3 
cents would not, and the Tariff Commission’s position would not. 
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Mr. Scuwas. I think that is our position; yes, sir. We are some- 
what in the position of trying to suggest an amendment to this bill 
that is realistic from our ‘standpoint, “and one which doesn’t appear 
to someone who doesn’t go into this thing thoroughly that we have 
gone too far. 

Senator Bennett. Isn’t it also true, Mr. Schwab, that the figures 
contained both, in the administration’s schedule, are based on the 
current price levels, on the current price situation? Suppose inflation 
should continue to run, and cost in the domestic industry should rise, 
under this program would you have to come back a year or 2 years 
from now and ask that the peril point be raised ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I would think that if the peril point proved to be in- 
adequate to the process that you talk about; yes, sir. We would be 
somewhat in the position that I understand some of our friends in the 
copper-mining industry are now getting into, and that is their peril 
point is no longer realistic for U nited States domestic production. 

Senator Bennerr. In the face of that, as I understand your testi- 
mony, you would not recommend any other form of control, export 
control, or any allocations of quotas, but would prefer to continue to 
operate a program involving a peril point and some excise-tax pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is our present choice; yes, sir. The application 
of quotas to lead and zinc is an extremely complicated situation, be- 

cause of metallurgical grades, chemical analysis of various produc ts, 
and the same is probably true of lead. 

The position of our committee has been trying to follow this pro- 
posed piece of legislation just as far as we can, and suggest only those 
amendments needed to do the job currently; yes, sir, that is all. 

Senator Bennett. I have one other question, though you may not be 
the right person of whom the question should be asked. In your 
statement you discuss the conditions in the mining industry of other 
countries; you say: 

Last but not least, he—the American lead and zinc producer—is taxed to pro- 
vide financial and other assistance to some foreign mining operations under our 
foreign-aid program. 

Do you have any records or can you supply the committee with any 
information which would indicate the extent to which American for- 
eign aid is still effective with respect to local mining operations? I 
have the impression that aid in this direction was given comparatively 
many years ago, 6, 8, or 10 years ago, and I do not know of any cur- 
rent aid that is being supplied to foreign operations. 

I have sympathy. with your position, but I just wonder whether 
there are any figures which would demonstrate whether this charge 
that financial and other assistance is being provided foreign mining 
operations has very much current validity. I can realize that aid 
given 10 years ago, which opened the mine, enables it or may enable 
it to operate now, but is there additional foreign mining assistance 
being given; are there new mines being brought in abr oad ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I am not aware of any recently, and I am again talk- 
ing about the period you are speaking of. 

However, certainly, our governmental stockpiling program was of 
great assistance to these people. 
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Senator Bennerr. It was intended to be of assistance to the domes- 
tic industry ¢ 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. Maybe I should requote the figure I spoke 
of again, that in that 16-month period, 1956 and 4 months into 1957, 
the total acquisition for the stockpile equaled total imports of slab 
zinc, imports of slab zinc in quantity. I would say that that was aid 
or assistance in that manner, Senator. 

Senator Bennerr. I have no further questions. The Senator from 
Nevada has come in. The Senator from Kansas and I have been ques- 
tioning the witness in your absence. 

Before you start, may I say that we are expecting a vote almost 
momentarily, and we will recess when we are called to vote. 

Senator Matone. You are Mr. Charles Schwab ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. Are you any relation to the Charlie Schwab that 
we used to hear a good deal about in business ? 

Mr. Scuwas. No, sir. 

Senator Martone. You are chairman of the Emergency Lead-Zine 
Committee ? 

Mr. Scuwaps. That is correct. 

Senator Martone. How long have you been interested in this picture, 
sir 

Mr. Scuwas. Quite a while, Senator. My position as chairman of 
the committee, however, quite recent—not over 6 weeks old. However, 

I personally participated in the hearings before the Tariff Commis- 
sion on escape-clause relief, and at that time represented the Pacific 
Northwest, particularly the States of Idaho and Washington. 

Senator MAtonr. When was that ? 

Mr. Scuwas. November of 1953. 

Senator Martone. I just wanted to know how far back I had to start 
so that you would understand. 

Mr. Scuwas. I have been a lead-zinc miner, if you want to know 
that, for now approximately 15 years. 

Senator Martone. When did your troubles start in the lead-zine 
industry? When did they start lowering the tariff to make up that 
difference in the wages and the costs of doing business here and 
abroad ? 

Mr. Scuwas. As I recall, it was 1951 when the tariff was reduced. 
However, our troubles started really, Senator, in 1949, concurrently 
with the devaluation of the British pound sterling. 

Senator Matone. Isn't the manipulation of the price of the foreign 
money in terms of the dollar—would be time of manipulation—that 
makes a difference in the trade relations ? 

Mr. Scnwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. Would you explain that for the benefit of the 
committee; how it works? 

Mr. Scuwapn. If memory may serve me well enough Senator, in 1949 
the value of the pound sterling expressed in American dollars was 
reduced to something around $4 to about $2.90. 

Senator MaLone. $4.03 to $2.80. What effect did that have? 

Mr. Scuwas. It meant at that time that a producer within the pound 
sterling area with a devalued currency in his country could produce 
his metals, pay his labor and his costs with the devalued currency, 
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import them into the United States far cheaper in terms of American 
dollars than previously. 

Senator Matone. In other words, the manipulation of their currency 
really lowered the wages and costs of doing business in that country ¢ 

Mr. Scuwas. The true value thereof ; yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. I must say to you, Mr. Schwab, you are a breath 
of fresh air. I have been trying to explain that to this committee now 
for several years, and to the Senate, and I believe that you have in one 
sentence done a pretty fair job. 

Now is that the case in many of these countries, that when you find a 
peril point, which means where the tariff ought to be under the present 
conditions—that is what a peril point is; isn’t it?—that below that 
point it would imperil the industry under the present conditions? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is our understanding; yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. When you set that peril point, then, and just right, 
assume it is exactly right under present conditions, it would equalize 
the labor costs and the cost of doing business here and in our chief 
competing nation. And after the ink is dry on one of those 3-year 
contracts, they then manipulate their currency in terms of the dollar so 
the effect is what you say it was when they lowered the pound in dollar 
value. Then that throws the peril point out of line; doesn’t it / 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. And that can be done 10 minutes after the ink is 
dry on a 3-year agreement; couldn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Scuwas. I im: gine it could, sir. 

Senator Matone. For your information, it has been done? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes. 

Senator Matone. Perhaps 10 minutes might be a little short, but 
within a few days, and then they are right | back where you started 
from, and the peril point is ineffec tive; is that r ight ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. J guess that ends the peril point then. In other 
words, something that was thrown into this committee to sell the 
public on another extension of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, and 
that has been done ever since 1934, hasn’t it; been extended since 1934 4 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. I don’t personally know that it was done 
for that reason, sir, of course. 

Senator Matone. Maybe some people didn’t know about the reason, 
but I did, and I listened to all the argument here and debate, and each 
one of these things was always going to have the domestic industry 
from encroachment of the cheap foreign labor; wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I believe that’s right, sir. 

Senator Martone. That is what it is for. Then you had an escape 
clause, that if you made a strong enough case you could escape from 
this. It was called an escape clause because no on ever escaped, 
guess. You never did escape; did you? 

Mr. Scuwaps. We received the recommendations but we did not get 
the increase. 

Senator Matonr. You didn’t escape? 

Mr. Scuwan. No; we didn’t esc: upe. 

Senator Matone. Now there are two ways of doing these things, and, 
of course, for a long time the Congress took its own “responsibility and 
had a principle set down. You “do know that the Constitution of 
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the United States directs Congress; it is the constitutional responsi- 
bility of Congress to regulate foreign trade and commerce; you do 
know that? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. Article I, section 8, and in that same section it 
gives the Congress the duty, exercise, or whatever you want to call it— 
we call it a tariff—to do the job; you understand that ? 

Mr. Scuwas. That’s right. 

Senator Matone. In 1934, less than 4 years after the 1930 Tariff Act 
passed, which directs the Tariff Commission to determine the cost of 
production of a domestic product and the same product or a like prod- 
uct in a foreign nation, considering the effective labor cost and the 
taxes and everything, and recommend that, as a tariff—you are fa- 
miliar with that paragraph ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. But the 1934 Trade Agreements Act nullified 
that paragraph because they transferred from the Congress the re- 
sponsibility of regulating foreign trade to the Executive; did it not? 

Mr. Scuwas. I believe it did. 

Senator Martone. Don’t you know that? 

Mr. Scuwas. I am not too familiar with the field you are getting 
into, Mr. Malone. I have read a great deal of your material, and I 
believe that is true as of today ; yes. 

Senator Martone. You don’t even know what happened to you; 
do you? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes; I think we do. 

Senator Matone. Do you know that that is what happened to you? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is exactly what happened to us; yes, sir. 

Senator Matonre. Why, of course, it is. Now when the Congress 
transferred that responsibility to the President, I read this morning 
an excerpt from Dulles’ testimony where he testified—I didn’t read 
that, but it is here in his testimony, and I would advise you if you 
are really interested to get that part 4 of the testimony on H. R, 1, 
March 21, 22, and 23, 1955, where Dulles testified that the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act as written, not only gave the Executive or the Presi- 
dent the constitutional responsibility of Congress to regulate foreign 
commerce or foreign trade, but in that act gave him authority to 
transfer to Geneva, where it now is under 34 foreign competitive 
nations, and where they are busily engaged in still reducing further 
the tariffs on American products. You know that; don’t you? 

Mr. Scuwas. I don’t know it firsthand, sir. I haven’t read the 
portion of that that you are talking about, but I understand it. 

Senator Martone. I don’t understand a thing that is 24 years old, 
that the experts and the people who are trying to handle this trade 
don’t understand the mechanism by which they have been put out of 
business. 

Mr. Scuwas. I mean I think we are generally familiar with the 
matter, Senator. We are no experts on the subject. 

Senator Matone. You do know that that is going on in Geneva 
now ¢ 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. And we have 1 vote out of 35 sitting there, and 
they are sitting there now, and in October there is supposed to be 
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a new set of lower tariffs come out. You will not be allowed there. 
If you would like to try to get in there we will help you, but I don’t 
think you could make it, so that in October you may have a still 
further reduction. We don’t know that you will, but you don’t know 
that. you won't, either, until it comes out. You will have nothing to 
do with it, you can count on that. Now, I am not finished with ‘Mr. 
Dulles. He not only testified that that was a fact, but he testified that 
the act gave them full authority to do anything in the way of lowering 
duties and tariffs that they thought in the long run, talking about the 
executive department, would be beneficial to the United States, that 
the State Department or the President thought was beneficial; not 
Congress. Therefore, if lowering the tariff on zinc and lead—he didn’t 
mention those two, but on any product—and even if it resulted in a 
curtailment of the production of that product in this country or elimi- 
nation of it, but they judged that by making allies more friendly and 
cementing them to us, or the overall benefit internationally—this is 
direct test timony—that this would be of benefit to help do that, he could 
do that under the act, put an industry out of business or curtail it. 
Are you familiar with his interpretation of that act to that extent ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I have never read that testimony, Senator, but [ 
believe that is the general impression that we all have of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. I just made him say it for the record. You know 
I am a peculiar investigator when I start in, so I made him say it 
for the record. Now he said it a hundred times elsewhere, but it was 
not before a Senate committee that I knew of. Now he went one step 
further, and I am sure that this bill is introduced in the Senate and 
House now. If it isn’t it is the first time since I have been here 
that it has not been. He testified that he is for a fund to be set 
up by Congress in a bill—you must be familiar with this—an appro- 
priation to compensate stockholders under certain conditions and 
to retrain workers for another job who are thrown out of work by 
virtue of this particular operation. Had you ever heard of that 
proposed legislation ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Only ina general way, Senator. 

Senator Martone. I would advise you to study it because they are 
still for it, and I think it will pass here finally and I will vote for it, 
if this is going to stay on the books, because it is the only way you 
could help a workingman, thrown out of work, and I am interested 
in those workingmen as well as the investors. 

But this thing has developed now into a contest between the people 
who want to invest their money abroad and our corporations that we 
have formed, 4 of them, as testified to by Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey just a few days ago—and that testimony is available to 
yvou—that these 4 organizations c orporations, independent of Congress, 
Export- Import Bank, which is financed to the tune of $5 billion. 
the International Bank, and 2 others that we finance 35 percent, and 
then the Board of Directors are controlled by foreign nations, the 
4 of them are set up specifically to encourage American investors to 
go abroad and invest their money. Then the effect of it is not only 
to furnish those markets there with these investments, but to ship 
the goods back here just as they are doing in es lead and zine. 

So here is what I am about to say to you: I do not blame these 
foreign investors, American investors who want to go abroad. They 
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are smart businessmen. I blame the Congress for making this profita- 
ble in the inducement to go abroad at the expense of the American 
investor and the American workingmen. 

Now I want to ask you this: Congress has it in their hands. This 
thing expires again in June 1958, and if we don’t extend it Geneva 
is finished. It comes right back here to Congress, the Tariff Com- 
mission, an agent of the Congress, to do exactiy what you are trying 
to do, and that is to fix a tariff that would make the difference between 
the labor cost here and the cost of doing business in the chief com- 
peting nation and here. That is what you are trying to do; isn’t it? 

Mr. Scuwas. Pretty much basically so; yes. 

Senator Manone. If it isn’t what you are trying to do, we are 
wasting our time with you. 

Mr. Scuwas. Someone asked me a moment ago if I had any sus- 
taining figures as to what lead and zine could be produced abroad for. 
I believe that our proposals on this bill would accomplish the purposes. 

Senator Martone. If we don’t extend this thing next year, and it 
comes back to Congress, and the Tariff Commission under the law of 
1930, it goes direct to them, and they determine the difference in cost, 
which you are talking about ; that is what you want ? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is correct. 

Senator Martone. And it is flexible, and it could be lowered when- 
ever living standards are lowered or taxes and the difference between 
here and the chief competing nation there, the flexible tariff or import 
fee would correctly represent that difference, and it could be lowered 
at any time, and when their living standard reaches ours, if it ever 
does, it is automatically free trade. You would be for that? 

Mr. Scrrwas. Yes. 

Senator Maronr. If they are paying the same wages, same taxes, 
same, and everything ; wouldn’t you / 

Mr. Scuwas. I think that would be all right with us. 

Senator Martone. So would it be with me. We are all for free 
trade. It is a question of how you reach it, whether you bounce us on 
the ground, and we come up with the rest of them or whether you do 
it by a flexible import fee that makes the difference and honor them 
with free trade when they have reached our standard of living. That 
is about right ; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I believe so; yes. 

Senator Martone. The reason I am for this bill is because for the 
first time the Secretary of the Interior has broken through the sound 
barrier at the White House, and the White House for the first time in 
24 years has recognized that you need something, call it a tariff or a 
fixed price, to represent that differential that we have described. Now, 
as long as they have admitted that, that you need that, then it is only 
a question of how best to do it; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Scrrwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. Then wouldn’t you think that a Tariff Com- 
mission, set up since 1915 or 1916, staffed with people that understand 
how to equalize that difference and to take into consideration the ma- 
nipulation of the price of money in dollars and the trade advantage 
and all these angles, would know how best to do it than to just sharp- 
shoot it and say you are going up 1 cent or down 1 cent? Don’t you 
think it would be better to have a principle established ? 
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Mr. Scuwas. Are you talking about for all commodities or for 
lead and zinc? 

Senator Matone .For lead and zinc, if you want to talk about it. 

Mr. Scuwas. I think that is, in essence, our proposal. 

Senator Martone. Of course it is, but what you are trying to do is 
to set a peril point now and then go home and think you have won a 
battle, and all the nations have to do is manipulate their currency 
and a few other little trinkets, and you’re back where you started 
from, aren’t you, and have to change the peril point; is that right ? 

Mr. Scuwas. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Marone. All right; then it just seemed to me that it is 
A BC, and that’s all, Mr. Chairman. I think you have a good witness 
there, but I just think that we ought to be frank with oR and I think 
you ought to go home and study your lesson, too. 

Mr. Scuwas. I will, sir. 

Senator Bennertr. Any further questions? 

I would like the record to show that the senior Senator from Idaho, 
Senator Dworshak, has come into the room. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Schwab. We appreciate your material 
and it will be useful to the committee. 

Mr. Scuwas. We will supply the additional material that you asked 
for. 

Senator Matone. Who is the president of the zinc-lead association 
of which you are secretary / 

Mr. Scuwas. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Martone. Who isthe president of your association ? 

Senator Bennerr. There is no association, Senator. This is an 
emergency committee, as I understand. 

Senator Matonr. Then you have no president of it? You are just 
the secretary and you are the workingman of the committee ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Chairman of the committee, sir; yes. 

Senator Matonr. Don’t you have a zine institute someplace 4 

Mr. Scuwas. There is an American Zinc Institute; yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. Zinc and Lead Institute; is it ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Lead Industries Association you may be speaking of : 
two separate organizations? 

Senator Martone. Who is president of that organization ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I’m sorry, sir, I don’t know. 

Senator Matone. You work together, don’t you? 

Mr. Scuwas. Not on this subject, sir. 

Senator Martone. Are they for free trade ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Martone. I just thought it would be nice to know. 

Mr. Scuwas. Those are technical or ganizations. 

Senator Martone. Could you find out about it, if there is any other 
organization that represents or thinks they represent the zinc-lead 
industry? Is there any other organization that think they represent 
it that are interested in this thing ? 

Mr. Scuwas. None that I am aware of, because our organization 
represents, as I said, the major part of the United States producers 
on this given subject. That is the only purpose of our committee. 

Senator Bennerr. If the Senator from Nevada will permit, the 
Senator from Utah has the impression that Lead Industries and the 
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Zinc Institute both represent the fabricators and users of the metal 
rather than the producers. 

Mr. Scuwas. I believe the producers are there, too, Senator, but 
particularly the fabricators and users. 

The next witness is Mr. Miles P. Romney, of Utah Mining Asso- 
ciation. The Chair would like to say for the record that he has known 
Mr. Romney for many years. Mr. Romney is a mining engineer by 
profession and a very effective representative of the mining industry 7 
of the State of Utah, which I represent in the Senate, and he has been 
before this committee a good many times presenting the industry’s 
point of view on many problems. 

Mr. Romney, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF MILES P. ROMNEY, UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Romney. No, Mr. Chairman; and with your permission I will 
just take 3 or 4 minutes to make a brief statement on some of the 
pertinent facts prevailing in the Utah lead-zine industry today, and 
with your permission to submit amplification of these remarks for the 
record. 

Senator Bennerr. The Senator from Utah, acting chairman, has 
received a copy of a statement prepared by the New Park Mining Co., 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, the original of which was sent to Senator 
Byrd, as chairman of the Finance Committee. Mr. Romney, would 
you have any objection if this statement were put in the record ? 

Mr. Romney. Senator, you took the words right out of my mouth. 
I have another copy here to offer. 

Senator Bennerr. The statement will be accepted for the record 
on the offering of the witness. 

(The statement follows:) 

NEW ParK MINING Co., 
Keetley, Utah, July 20, 1957 
The Honorable Harry F. Byrp, 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Byrp: I am enclosing a statement of New Park Mining Co. 
describing our operating difficulties under the lead-zinc market situation of the 
past year. 

We would appreciate having this entered as a part of the record in the hear- 
ing of the Senate Finance Committee to consider a sliding scale import tax on 
lead and zine. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
CLARK L. WILSON, Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF NEW PARK MINING Co., SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, PRESENTED BY 
CLARK L. WILSON, VICE PRESIDENT, ON THE PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE 
CONGRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR A SLIDING SCALE IMPORT 
TAx ON LEAD AND ZINC 


New Park Mining Co., of Keetley, Utah, is an independent mining organization 
owned by over 4,900 stockholders scattered throughout the United States and 
foreign countries. Our ore is shipped direct to a custom mill, so that our income 
is dependent solely on mining operations. We feel that our problems due to 
the depressed lead-zinc market are typical of the industry and ilustrate the 
need for domestic tariff protection. Our company was incorporated 2 25 years 
ago, in May of 1932, as a consolidation of several mining companies that con- 
trolled the Park-Galena Mayflower mine. Work on this prospect dated back to 
the 1880's. Following incorporation as New Park in 1932, it took.8 years to 
finance and develop the Mayflower mine as an active producing property, and 
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1940 was the first year of operation at a profit. Since that time the company 
has operated continuously at a profit through 1955, paying over $2 million in 
dividends to our stockholders. This past year of 1956 we lost $113,840. 

During the past 20 years our company has produced 127,500,000 pounds of 
lead and 165,900,000 pounds of zine. Our annual production rate now averages 
approximately 6 million pounds of lead and 9 million pounds of zine. The 
importance of this production is quite apparent, as it affects the economy of our 
mining district, local communities, State of Utah, and the preservation and pro- 
tection of the safety of our Nation, particularly in times of worldwide shortages. 
Our continued production of these metals is very questionable due to the low 
lead-zine metal-price situation resulting from excessive imports of foreign lead- 
zinc. 

The Park City mining district of Utah has produced over $450 million of metals 
in an 80-year period of time. An asset such as this must be protected and can 
be done only by continued operations of its mines. 

I would like to establish at this point that New Park is an old reliable mining 
company with a sound production and profit record. Based on this record, we 
do not consider our present financial difficulty to be a result of corporate man- 
agement or operating problems, and ours is not a so-called marginal producer, 
as our ore grade and mining costs are commensurate with other good operations 
in the United States. 

WHAT THEN IS OUR PROBLEM ? 


Other interested mining people will present to your committee the facts and 
figures on excessive imports of lead and zinc. The resultant surpluses not only 
kept metal prices from rising in proportion to increased operating costs, but 
have reduced combined lead-zinc prices by 1814 percent in 2 months’ time, May 
and June 1957. An operation that lost money when combined lead-zine prices 
were 2914 cents per pound cannot exist at 25 cents per pound, even with a drastic 
revamping of its operations. We have been operating at a loss in hopes that 
the long-range mineral program would be presented to Congress early this 
year. To stay in business even on a break-even basis we cut out all lower 
grade working areas and dropped approximately one-third of our employees. 
A substantial percentage of our surface workers were either transferred to 
production jobs underground or were retired as overage employees (over age 
65). All possible mechanical and operating efficiencies have been improved and 
tons of ore produced per man-shift have increased to an alltime time, but de- 
creasing metal prices far exceed these improvements. Let’s consider the price 
that would have been needed last year (1956) for New Park to operate on a 
break-even basis. As previously mentioned, we lost $113,840. If this loss is 
equally apportioned to lead and zine it would require an additional 1 cent per 
pound on each metal to equal the loss. This would be a combined price of 3114 
cents per pound, or 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zine. The present prices 
are about 24 percent below this level. 


EFFECTS OF LOW METAL PRICES 


1. The immediate effect of low metal prices is readily apparent in operating 
losses. The problems of an imminent closure of the mine mean loss of jobs to 
our 185 employees. The effect on their families and the communities they help 
support will include several thousand people in our area. The county, State, 
and Federal taxes will be a real loss to our communities. 

2. The value of the ore reserve in any mine fluctuates with metal prices and 
as prices are lowered there are some mineral areas that can’t be mined at a 
profit and must be reserved for the future if they are then available. Our 
geologists estimate that our normal 2-year’ ore reserve has been reduced to 
approximately 6 months by the recent price reductions. What was profitable ore 
at 31% cents combined lead-zine price, cannot now be mined at present metal 
prices and costs. 

The reduced value of our ore reserves due to the low lead-zine prices is shown 
by comparing the value of our ore at 16 cents for lead and 131% cents for zine 
in April 1957, with the same ore at the present prices of 14 cents for lead and 
10 cents for zine. For this example I have used in the calculations a typical lot 
of ore shipped from the mine during the month of April. The value of this ore 
after treatment charges were paid was $23.96 per ton in April 1957. The same 
ore at present prices will net us only $17.67, a loss in value of over 26 percent. 
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38. We have a saying in the business that “You have to mine ore to find ore.” 
By this, we mean that generally as long as a mine is operating profitably, man- 
agement will reinvest a portion of its earnings in new exploration that will even- 
tually develop new ore bodies. Low metal prices over the past few years have 
eliminated, at New Park and other properties, any long-range exploration that 
must be done to insure the existence of our industry. Over the long term this 
is the most serious effect of our present economy as the future security of our 
country will be effected. 


OUR METAL PRICE NEEDS AT NEW PARK 


Our economic situation has been explained to the Congress and the adminis- 

tration during the past few years and was fully recognized by the action of the 
Tariff Commission in May 1954, with a unanimous recommendation for in- 
creased tariff protection. As you know, this recommendation was rejected by the 
administration and various other plans were tried. In our estimation the failure 
of these attempts to stabilize metal prices has proven that a tariff or import tax, 
preferably both, is the only equitable solution to control of excessive metal im- 
ports. We appreciate the recognition of these principles by the administration 
as shown in the long range mineral policy statement and proposed legislation of 
Secretary Seaton and as presented in various bills now before Congress. Secre- 
tary Seaton suggests a peril point on lead of 17 cents and zine 14% cents. No 
tax would be imposed at these price levels or above. As shown earlier in this 
testimony we must have these prices at New Park to permit a break-even opera- 
tion with a minimum of exploration and development. 

We respectfully suggest to your committee that in your consideration of recom- 
mended legislation these price levels be considered actual minimums for opera- 
tion of domestic lead-zine mines under the present-day cost of wages and mate- 
rials. The tariff or tax applied must be sufficient to control excessive foreign 
imports of lead and zinc. 

The United States is not a “have-not nation.” With the proper incentive our 
industry will develop new mineral reserves producing new wealth for our country 
and its people. This has been proven many times in the past. We feel it is 
imperative that the standard of living of the American miner be maintained and 
this will be done only by proper tariff protection. 

We earnestly request that your committee approve proposals for the necessary 
protection of the domestic mining industry. 


Senator Bennetr. The Senator from Nevada understands that the 
witness is not representing the New Park Mining Co. but is sub- 
mitting this at the request of the manager of that company. 

Excuse me. Would you proceed with whatever statement you wish 
to make? 

Mr. Romney. The Utah Mining Association represents better than 
10 percent of the total domestic Jead-zine mine production, and our 
operators in Utah were pleased with the presentation of a proposal for 
a solution of the lead-zine problem, particularly in the recognition in 
that proposal of the sliding-scale import tax. We feel that there must 
be some necessary upward adjustments of the tax schedules to accom- 
plish maintaining prices at near the peril-point levels spelled out in 
the administration’s proposal. This committee 4 years ago made a 
request of the Tariff Commission to make a study of the lead-zine 
situation, and I believe that that action of this committee has been 
in a great measure responsible for the progress that has been made 
by the industry and by those interested in its welfare in providing 
these hearings today, for discussion of a proposal which is unique, in 
that it proposes sliding-scale import controls on lead and zine. 

This is a matter relating wholly to the economics of the miner. We 
are discussing prices that “the miner should receive for the sale of his 
ore, out of which he must pay the cost of producing that ore. 

Too often we get tangled up with the economics of milling and of 
smelting and of ‘fabrication in thinking of the mining industry, but 
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this proposal relates specifically to the economics of mining at the 
shaft head. I was very interested in a short exchange between Sena- 
tor Kerr and Senator Anderson this morning talking about small 
operator casualties. That can be explained. It is simply that he is 
far more vulnerable to uneconomic prices. 

He hasn’t the cash reserves to stand any prolonged period of loss 
operations. He operates on a shorter bank account. With the im- 
pact of disastrous prices such as we have had in the last 2 or 3 months, 
as we experienced again back in 1953 and 1954, the small miner is the 
first one to go out of the business. I can illustrate that by the fact 
that in Utah in 1949, the custom mills and smelters of the State of 
Utah produced 49,000 tons of lead and zinc from the receipts of custom 
ore from outside of the State of Utah. It came from the small inde- 
pendent miner in Montana, Colorado, Nevada, and so forth. In 1955 
those same mills and smelters received 7,000 tons, which reflected 
42,000 tons of annual capacity of lead and zinc casualty among the 
lead-zine operators outside of the State of Utah who were dependent 
on receiving an adequate price in the sale of their material to mills 
and smelters. 

I would like to make just a few very brief remarks on the funda- 
mental factors in the economics under which this experience occurred. 

Going back to 1947-49, lead averaged 16 cents and zinc averaged 
12.08 cents. During the period from J anuary 1, 1956, to April 1957 
we had 16-cent lead, which is exactly the average of 1947 to 49. We 
had 1314-cent zine, which was about a cent and a half higher than it 
was in 1947-49. But cost of mining, the basic factors in the costs 
of mining, labor—these are figures that I obtained in Utah from sup- 
pliers and from operating companies—labor increased 69 percent in 
its base rate. 

Blasting powder increased 48 percent; steel increased 80 percent. 
Timber increased 57 percent. Freight on metals shipped to markets 
from our western area increased 96 percent for lead, and 99 percent 
for zinc. 

Those increased costs compared with the price base of 10 years previ- 
ous shows the price squeeze that the domestic producers have expe- 
rienced and the reasons for the shutdowns, the reason why even today 
our domestic lead-zine production has never recovered to what it was 
immediately before the Tariff Commission studies in 1953 

Now there is one other factor that is often overlooked, and that is 
that the independent miner sells his ore to a mill or a smelter. The 
costs of milling and smelting have increased considerably. The miner 
must also bear those increased costs. 

Today the miner who sells his ore to a lead smelter or to a custom 
mill is receiving about 60 percent of what he was getting for the 
same amount of metal at the same price in 1947. In other words, 
if he sold a ton of ore in 1947 say, at 16-cent lead and 13.5-cent zinc 
it would bring him $10 per ton. He sells that same ore today, the 


increased cost in treatment and transportation, results in his getting 


but $6 out of that same ton of ore. 

So he hasn’t only been squeezed economically by the cost factors 
of actual production but he has been squeezed economically by the 
returns that come to him from the sale of his ore. Just to relate that 
very quickly to what has happened in Utah, in 1956, we had 5 major 
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producing properties in the State of Utah. The price was 16-cent 
lead, 13.5-cent zinc. Four of them by their annual published reports 
lost money at those prices. One of them is an integrated operation 
with smelters and oil operations and one thing and another and their 
picture was not clear, but 4 out of the 5 definitely lost money at 
16-cent lead and 1314-cent zinc. Two of them, in material furnished 
to me, calculated their losses back in terms of lead and zinc per pound 
to see what price they would have to have to break even. One re- 
ported—and that is in Mr. Wilson’s report which you have—that it 
would take 17-cent lead and 14.5-cent zinc—the calculations are in 
his data—to break even. 

The other reported that it would take 17-cent lead and 15.5-cent zine 
to give them a slight profit. I want to compliment the person or the 
individuals or group that worked out the peril point in the measure 
before this committee, because they apparently came very close in their 
cost calculations to what is an actual peril point or a break even 
for normally operating mines in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken up too much time. I thank you for the 
opportunity to make this statement. 

Senator Bennett. I’m sure your contribution is very effective. Does 
the Senator from Nevada have any questions / 

Senator Matonr. Mr. Romney, I have watched you operate for a 
long period of years in my work because you are practical and you are 
very close to the mining industry in my State as well as perhaps others. 

Now, when was it you began to have trouble with the lead-zine 
tariff or margin that you are trying to readjust now ? 

Mr. Romney. The first recollection I have of it was the reduction 
in zine tariffs which was negotiated with Canada in 1937. That was 
the first one as I recall. 

Senator Martone. That was where it was cut 50 percent. 

Mr. Romney. I don’t recall the exact figures of that cut. 

I couldn’t verify the specific cut on that. It is a detail I don’t carry 
around. 

Senator Martone. That was under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Romney. It was under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act; yes. 

Senator Matonr. Whatever the cut was, it was negotiated without 
any thought of arriving at that difference in wages or costs of doing 
business here and in the chief competing country, but it was done be- 
cause it was thought that it would help the overall picture of the 
United States in the international picture; isn’t that about right? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator Matonr. What is your opinion on it ? 

Mr. Romney. Asto the reason for doing it ? 

Senator Matone. Yes. 

Mr. Romney. Well, that is a long ways back and I haven’t read the 
newspapers of that time for some time. I think it was done under the 
philosophy of the Trade Agreements Act to increase trade with other 
countries; yes, that basically was it. 

Senator Martone. What trade were we trying to increase? Were we 
trying to increase the imports of zinc and lead or would it help the 
overall picture on the export of something else ? 

Mr. Romney. There were many details of that kind considered. 
I’m sure that both sides considered details of all kinds. 
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Senator Marone. But it was for the purpose, ostensibly, of increas- 
ing our foreign tr: ade? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; that’s right. 

Senator Martone. And it could have only one effect on our indus- 
try—and what was that? 

Mr. Romney. Well, it brought in cheaper raw materials, Senator. 

It made available cheaper raw materials. 

Senator Matonr. What effect did that have on the industry ? 

Mr. Romney. I recall that somewhere concern was expressed about 
the cut made at that time. As to the specific financial calculations 
to illustrate that distress was felt, I wouldn’t know; but I recall there 
were some who complained strongly of the effect upon prices at that 
time. 

Senator Matone. In other words, it could have but one effect under 
a normal market, and that would be decreasing production with the 
increased imports; is that right? 

Mr. Romney. That’s right ; it was intended to do that, share our 
market with others. 

Senator Martone. And after that the war came along, World War 
II, and then we bought everything in sight; that is about right isn’t it ? 

Mr. Romney. Right. 

Senator Matone. Prices went higher and higher, because you 
couldn’t import for a while, and then you had to get it from local 
operators ? 

Mr. Romney. Wherever we could benefit. 

Senator Bennett. May I interrupt? That is the quorum call pre- 
ceding the vote. I think that we might adjourn or recess long enough 
to go over and meet the quorum and make the vote, and then return. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Romney will be here? 

Senator Bennerr. And Mr. Romney will be here. I assume you 
are willing to wait. 

Mr. Romney. I will be here for 2 weeks, Senator. 

Senator Bennett. Other witnesses on the list who would like to 
appear during the afternoon, I think the committee might well run 
until 5 o’clock or so, and we will recess now until members of the 
committee can return. My guess is about 20 minutes. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Bennett. The committee will come to order. 

At the direction of the Chair, I submit for the record a statement 
by Senator John A. Carroll. 

(The statement of Hon. John A. Carroll, a United States Senator 
from the State of Colorado, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL 


The metal-mining industry in the State of Colorado is in a condition of genuine 
crisis. 

I appear before you today to ask for emergency help. A long-range minerals 
program will be a deserving study for the Congress at some more appropriate 
time. 

What Colorado needs right now is fast help for its miners; not a study of 
minerals problems. The critical period is this month and August. If this ses- 
sion of Congress does not offer legislative aid to the base-metal-mining industry, 
that industry in Colorado faces total disaster. Mines will close down, flood, 
and cave. There will be widespread unemployment. Cities will economically 
deteriorate. 
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I am here to call for an immediate import-excise tax on lead and zine in lieu 
of the presently existing tariffs. It is my recommendation that this tax be 6 
cents per pound on both lead and zinc and would be effective when for 1 month 
the domestic market price for lead falls below 18 cents per pound and for zine 
below 15 cents per pound. 

If such remedial action by the Congress cannot be enacted swiftly, I call for 
alternative action: The payment by the United States Government of production 
bonuses which would bring the total price received by the producer to 18 cents 
in the case of lead and 15 cents in the case of zinc. 

The root cause of the current crisis in the base-metals industry is foreign 
imports. I propose that we promptly go to the root of the problem in searching 
for a decisive answer. We need an excise tax on lead and zine imports. 

Here is the current picture of crisis in the metal-mining industry in my State: 

1. Resurrection Mine & Mill at Leadville is closing down. Mr. Peter 
Donoher, secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO miners union in Leadville 
wired me last week that 150 miners will be out of work. 

2. Keystone Mine & Mill, in Crested Butte, Gunnison County, closed down. 

3. The King Lease mine, in Crested Butte, Gunnison County, closed down. 

4. New Jersey Zinc & Lead, at Gilman, Colo., is considering suspending 
operations, which will throw 550 miners out of work. 

5. Argyle Mining & Milling, of Silverton, Colo., has given notice it will 
close down. Argyle operates the only mill (“Pride of the West’) in San 
Juan County and with its closing all other mines feeding it will be forced 
to close. The Silverton Chamber of Commerce estimates that 5,000 persons 
will be affected in their area. 

6. Jordan mines in Park County Rave closed down. 

7. Camp Bird, Ltd., in Ouray County, has discontinued operations pending 

relief action by the Congress. 

8. Rico Argentine Mining Co., of Dolores, Colo., is threatened with suspen- 
sion of production. 

I have drawn a picture for you of near disaster in my State. Others here 
today will tell you of similar conditions of crisis in this vital industry in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, California, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, and Arizona. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. operates what is perhaps the biggest 
single industrial plant in the city of Leadville, Colo. On July 8, the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. announced at its national headquarters that it was 
eutting back zine production at its mine properties by 3,000 tons per month and 
cutting lead 500 tons per month. At the same time American Smelting & Re- 
fining closed mines in Colorado, New Mexico, and Washington, and closed a mill 
in New Mexico. It seems only a matter of time before Leadville receives the 
jolt of curtailed or suspended operation of the American Smelting & Refining 
smelter. 

Why is the instability of the metal-mining industry so vital to the State of 
Colorado? Colorado is one of the principal producing regions of base and rare 
metals. The economy of our State is intimately locked into our mining 
industries. 

Last year Colorado was third in the Western States in production of zinc. 
Colorado is the second largest western State producer of lead. Last year Colo- 
rado produced metals valued at $22% million, $14 million of which was lead and 
zinc. 

The mining of other metals depends substantially, as the foregoing facts indi- 
cate, on the profitable mining of the two “bread and butter” minerals—lead and 
zine. If these two metals fail, the entire Colorado metal-mining industry fails. 

Literally thousands of Colorado families are directly reliant this week on Con- 
gress to save their income, their way of life, the very towns and cities they live 
in. In Colorado today, we face the prospect of creating dozens of new ghost 
towns and of flooded and caved-in metal mines. And the thought overriding the 
ache and pain of the damage to persons and families and towns is this: Can we 
survive as a world power without a domestic metal-mining industry? 

I am sure we cannot. 

And I am sure that unless prompt and decisive congressional action is taken 
within the weeks immediately ahead to stabilize the United States metal-mining 
industry, that industry will be wracked with economic convulsions that will shake 
it off its foundations, and recovery of its present status at some future time of 
international crisis or war will be either impossible or at a cost to stagger the 
imagination. 
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Several excellent bills have been submitted in the Senate under bipartisan 
sponsorship dealing with the problems of the lead and zinc industries. The rela- 
tive merits of these proposals is something your committee is especially qualified 
to determine. However, regardless of the specific import tax formula or the 
tariff details you elect to enforce, it is most imperative that the decisions and the 
action be swift. 

It is for your committee to determine whether the peril points in the tariff are 
correct and what modifications might be most reasonable and necessary. But 
overriding your deliberations must be a sense of real urgency in the knowledge 
that the life and death of whole mining communities, cities, and counties hang 
in the balance. 

I have been in constant touch with mining, labor, and civic leaders in Colorado 
in the past few months, and at this point I would like to make part of this record 
several messages received last week from men intimately concerned with the 
pending crisis facing both human and natural resources in Colorado. The mes- 
sages I am about to read are from: 


1. Peter J. Donoher, secretary-treasurer, Leadville Miners Union, 24564, AFL-— 
CIO 

S. Wesley Johnson, assistant director, region 19, AFL-CIO 

Frank Coolbaugh, Climax Molybdenum Co., Climax, Colo. 

J. Cameron Grant, Argyle Mining & Milling Corp., Silverton, Colo. 

John W. Hill, Grand Junction, Colo., vice president, Colorado Mining Associa- 
tion ; 

The Silverton Chamber of Commerce, Silverton, Colo. 

Robert S. Palmer, executive vice president, Colorado Mining Association 

George Cavender, president, Colorado Labor Council, AFL-CIO 
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I appreciate and extend my gratitude to the committee for hearing me this 
morning on this matter of vital interest to my State. 


MESSAGES TO SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL IN RE CRISIS IN COLORADO METAL 
MINING INDUSTRY 


1. From Peter J. Donoher, secretary-treasurer, Leadville Miners Union, 
24564, AFL-CIO: 

“Resurrection Mining Co. has given notice to Leadville Miners Union, No. 
24564, of closing. This is caused by low lead and zinc prices. About 150 of our 
members involved, many with years of seniority, making it impossible to obtain 
reemployment, especially in Leadville area. This will cause suffering and will 
mean loss to Leadville.” 

2. From §8. Wesley Johnson, assistant director, region 19, AFL-CIO: 

“This is to inform you that the Resurrection Mining Co., which is a subsidiary 
of the Newmont Mining Co., located in Leadville, is closing down. This is caused, 
as you know, by the low market prices of lead and zinc. This will have a serious 
effect in Leadville, especially when a goodly number of these employees are those 
who will not be able to obtain reemployment, due to such factors as age and cer- 
tain physical limitations that will not permit them to seek jobs at higher altitudes 
than the Resurrection operation. 

“IT know that you will do all you can, for this is a serious situation which is 
now confronting the Rocky Mountain region, as I do know of other lead and 
zine operations that have either closed or expect to close.” 

3. From Frank Coolbaugh, Climax Molydenum Co., Climax, Colo.: 

“We are feeling the effect today of the lead-zine price situation with many 
substantial mines closing down in Colorado and other Western States. 

“It has very depressing effect on all of the mining industry with result that 
much new exploration and development in other mineral fields will also lag. 
One very serious threat to our Government’s mineral economy is that in closing 
our lead and zinc mines today many will necessarily pull their drainage pumps 
and the mines will be allowed to flood and cave. Even with pricing or other pro- 
tective measures set up to protect domestic industry, many of these mines could 
not be economically reopened once they have been allowed to flood. Because of 
this the country is definitely losing ground in its search for strategic minerals, 
its effort to increase workable reserve of these minerals, and the ability of the 
mining industry to serve in case of emergency. Certainly the situation is 
critical now, and whatever can be worked out should be done quickly so as to 
salvage what we can of the efforts that have been expended to date. 
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“In an analysis of the lead-zine situation my suggested proposal would be one 
in which foreign producers would be forced to compete fairly with domestic 
producers through the tariff route. Certainly we protect our higher standard of 
living, but at the same time should not block off a balance of foreign trade 
with unreasonable barriers. A sliding scale for tariff rates based on variations 
of demand market prices of lead and zine in the country should not be too com- 
plicated to work out and control. We do not favor any direct subsidiaries on 
metals nor subsidiaries through and over extended domestic stockpile program 
if any more permanent method can be worked out in assisting the domestic in- 
dustry to stand on its own feet.” 

4. From J. Cameron Grant, Argyle Mining & Milling Corp., Silverton, Colo. : 

“Due to market drop in prices of lead and zinc it will be necessary for us to 
close down our mines and mill. As we have the only mill operating in this county 
it will mean the closing down of all mines in this district, as they depend on us for 
milling their ore.” 

5. From John W. Hill, vice president, Colorado Mining Association, Grand 
Junction, Colo. : 

“T believe the present situation in lead, zinc, and other metals and oil may well 
represent the future of the minerals industries unless a good, firm, long-range 
mineral policy with principle regarding foreign imports is promptly legislated.” 

6. From the Silverton Chamber of Commerce, Silverton, Colo. : 

“Decline in lead-zinc price is closing more mines every week in this great 
mining district of Colorado. Five thousand people here depend on mining for 
livelihood. Safety of Nation depends much upon abilities of our mines to produce 
these strategic metals. Mines closed because of decline cannot be reopened over- 
night. Increasing labor and material costs makes continued operation impos- 
sible unless help from Congress is forthcoming immediately. This industry is 
lifeblood of Silverton, Ouray, Telluride district. Silverton Chamber of Commerce 
endorses any sound policy to stabilize domestic mined lead and zinc.” 

7. From Robert 8S. Palmer, executive vice president, Colorado Mining Associa- 
tion: 

“Appeals have been made to you for action on lead and zine legislation. At no 
time during the 15 years I have served the mining industry has the situation been 
more critical. 

“Yesterday the executive committee of the association, with representatives 
from all parts of the State, met and it was stated that Leadville is closing down: 
Silverton is awaiting action of the Congress and can’t last through the summer. 
Gilman, in Eagle County, our largest producer, is operating in the red and won't 
last long, which will mean the loss of 550 jobs to deserving miners.” 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE CAVENDER, PRESIDENT, COLORADO LABOR CouNCIL, AFL-CIO, 
JULY 22, 1957 


The drop in metal prices, particularly in lead and zinc, is showing its effect 
upon the employment of labor in the State of Colorado. The Resurrection Min- 
ing Co. of Leadville, Colo., has announced (copies of notices attached) that it 
will gradually shut down its extensive mining operations. This shutdown is 
bound to create a hardship on the mining community of Leadville. (The reason 
we are familiar with the Resurrection situation is the simple fact that this opera- 
tion employs members of Leadville Miners Union, No. 24564, AFL-CIO. There 
have been reports of similar announcements coming in from Eagle, Park, Ouray, 
Gunnison, San Juan, Dolores, Clear Creek, and other counties within the State.) 

Therefore, we firmly believe that the solution to the problem confronting the 
miner in Colorado, along with those in other States, is undoubtedly the imposi- 
tion of a graduated import tax which would go into effect when the price of lead 
and zinc falls below a decent figure. As of this date, we are informed that the 
operators must have at least some protective guaranty that zine will not fall 
below 14% cents, or in the case of lead, 17 cents. When prices go below these 
figures without some protection, then mining camps must cease, and, of course, 
our people lose their scurce of employment, along with accrued benefits, such as 
seniority rights, pensions, ete. 

While the valuation of lead and zine produced in Colorado during the last 
few years is not impressive as national production figures go, it is true that 
last year we produced 70,700,000 pounds of zine, at a valuation of $8,697,100. 
In the case of lead, we produced 31,610,000 pounds, at a valuation of $4,709,809. 

Unless action is taken in this session of the Congress, whole communities in 
Colorado will be affected and many members of our trade-union movement will 
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be displaced. We know of many who will have a problem of finding reemploy- 
ment, if at all. To these who are displaced, they will become a problem to the 
community and the State. We wish to emphasize that it will be too late if 
Congress adjourns and no action is taken at this session. 

We urge your strong consideration of the proposals being made to work out 
equitable protection for both lead and zinc, for, as it affects the mining industry 
it also affects the jobs of many of our people. 


NOTrIce 


July 3, 1957 


The Resurrection Mining Co. regrets to announce that, because of falling 
metal prices as of July 8, the operation will be brought to an orderly shutdown. 
All ore that would be lost because of shutdown, such as No. 2 stope at the 
Irene and certain cleanup at the Julia Fisk, will be mined and milled, while 
all machinery and equipment are being removed from underground. We expect 
to complete this work within the next 2 months. Thereafter the mines and 
mill will be completely shut down and maintained on a standby basis until 
economic conditions warrant their reopening. 


B. B. GREENLEE, General Manager. 





NOTICE 
July 12, 1957 


Since our notice of July 3 announcing the shutdown of our operations, plans 
have been adopted which call for a full crew, both underground and surface, 
until approximately September 1. All men will, of course, receive 7 days’ 
notice in advance of actual layoff. 

Between now and September 1 we will mine all ore from No. 2 ore body and 
the Julia Fisk that would be lost during shutdown, and pull all machinery and 
equipment, except pipe and rail, putting the mines in good shape for reopening 
when metal prices justify such action. At the Julia Fisk, before allowing 
the property to flood, a concrete bulkhead will be placed on the 500 level of 
the Hellena, near No. 2 raise, so that when the Julia Fisk is reopened it can 
be unwatered without our having to pump the heavy flows of water originating 
in the Hellena workings. All supplies, equipment, material, and buildings that 
will not be needed to resume operations at the Irene, Iowa Gulch, and the 
mill are being disposed of, so that on resumption of operations a neater and 
more compact plant will be available. 

After September 1, certain key personnel will remain for a short period, 
during which we plan to do a limited amount of development at the Irene, 
primarily diamond drilling. By December we expect to pull the pumps and be 
completely shut down. 

B. B. GREENLEE, 
General Manager, Resurrection Mining Co. 

Senator Bennett. Mr. Romney will return to the stand. 

-s : ; ; 

Senator, we have one more supporter of the bill to testify when 
Mr. Romney is through, and then Mr. Goodwin, of the Pervuian 
American Association, has asked that we allow him to testify tonight, 
because he has to be in New York for a doctor’s appointment in 
the morning, and it is the thought of the acting chairman that after 
that testimony has been received we will recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing, when Mr. Stebbins and Mr. Vuillequez will be heard. 

All right ; the committee is back in session. 

Senator MALONE. I think I[ asked you alrez idy when you began to 
have trouble with the tariffs on the lead and zinc, and they began to 
be lowered beyond the point of the difference between the wage- ‘living 
standard and the cost of doing business, including taxes, in the chiet 
competing nation on each product, I asked you that question, didn’t 
I, and you answered—what was your answer ? 
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Mr. Romney. Well, I answered that certainly that would be the 
effect upon the producers in this country. 

Senator Matone. Any lowering of the duties or tariffs—articles I, 
section 8, of the Constitution calls them duties, imports or excises, but 
we have long called them tariffs—below that differentiation which 
we have described, would naturally result in an influx of more 
imports. 

Mr. Romney. More imports and harm to domestic industry. 

Senator Matone. Of any product, not only lead and zinc. 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Matone. Now, ‘then, it only remains to establish, it seems 
to me—and I want to be as brief as I can and have ac omplete record— 
why we did that, knowing that it would result in more imports. 

Now, the Secretary of State has testified that whenever the admin- 
istration, meaning the Executive—and of course for all practical 
purposes it is the State Department—decides that our overall posi- 
tion in the world would be strengthened by a lowering of such duties 
or imposes or excises or tariffs, even though they were below that point 
that. we have described as protection, then even if they know it is 
going to result in a depressed condition for that industry, or elimina- 
tion of it entirely, that they have all the authority they need to proceed 
in that matter. 

You understand that that is what they have said and testified to, you 
do know that? 

Mr. Romney. I was here when it was testified. 

Senator Martone. That simplifies it. 

Now, you were also here, no doubt, when the questions were asked, 
and it was so testified, that the State Department and others have 
advocated a bill in the Senate and the House—and I am not sure but 
what it is introduced now, I was watching out for it to come out some- 
time—to provide money from the same taxpayers that are losing the 
industries generally, to retrain workers that lose their jobs by virtue 
of that particular kind of a policy. 

You have heard that testified to right in this committee ? 

Mr. Romney. I have read some such bills, Lam not acquainted with 
their status. 

Mr. Mavone. I have read the bills, and as a matter of fact I am 
going to vote for them sometime, if I am unable to stop this business 
of eliminating the industries, because it is the only fair thing you can 
do—that. isn’t fair, because I ‘know these miners like you do out there, 
and I know the textile industry. Not as much as I know about the 
mining men—but I know about workingmen in general. And you are 
not very likely to train one of these miners to be a w atchmaker, are 
you, or ‘something like that, after he has spent his life learning about 
mining, it is not very likely to be successful, is it, this policy ? 

Mr. Romney. Not that sort of a trade. They clo move on into other 
types of work. But it means uprooting their investments and homes 
and all that sort of thing tied to that type of readjustment. 

Senator MaLonr . They tried to learn something else when other- 
wise their families would be out of school and starve to death. 

Mr. Romney. There is a great deal of inconvenience and suffering 
in making those adjustments. 

Senator Martone. And it destroys communities that otherwise are 
preserved if you do have a tariff or a duty that just makes up the 
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difference between the wage, standard of living, and the taxes and 
cost of doing business higher and the chief competing country, isn’t 
that right ? 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Then do you believe it to be a subsidy for textiles 
or for machine tools or miner: ‘als, not only lead and zinc, anything, if 
the tariff or the fixed price only makes that differenc e, would you call 
it a subsidy ? 

Mr. Romney. No; I don’t think it is a subsidy, Senator. I have 
heard that debated many times, but I am certainly on the side that 
if it is related to cost of producing in a domestic economy, it is not 
a subsidy. 

Senator Martone. Of course not. And that subsidy, or that tariff 
or duty in the 1930 Tariff Act, is lowered as their living standards or 
standard of living or taxes increase in this foreign competitive nation ; 
that is what it says in the 1930 Tariff Act, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Romney. That is right, sir. 

Senator MaLone. So that when they are finally living about like we 
are it would automatically be free trade, wouldn’t it, and that would 
be a very sensible way of bringing about the free trade, would it not ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator Matone. Another thing I want to ask you if you agree 
with me on and I have given this thing a lot of thought in the last 24 
years and the last 11 years here on the Senate floor —they say we want 
to raise the standard of living of the foreign countries through the 
reduction of our tariff and import fees and allow the goods to come in. 

But the experience is—and I want to know if you agree—that it 
does not result in a raising of the wages and the st: andards over in 
this competitive country, but it results in American ¢ apital or some 
other capital making some money out of it and holding the wages just 
about the same—maybe a nominal raise over a per iod of years, but 
not in accordance with the cut in our tariff. 

So it does not result in the improvement of the workingmen’s stand- 
ard of living, but it does result in some of these governments, dicta- 
torial governments, making some money to keep themselves in office, 
and some of our American capital that goes to these countries making 
some money. 

What is your impression ? 

Mr. Romney. Well, I agree with you.’ I think the very difference 
in our systems of capital hn tik era ts ween this country and foreign 
areas—mitigates against such benefits as are broadly shared from in- 
creased production here in this country being experienced by foreign 
labor. 

I have been conscious of that for a long time, and basically, I agree 
with you, yes. 

Senator MaLone. Well, the reason we have a market—and there 
may be a lot of different conclusions—but the reason we have a great 
market in this country, where most of the foreign nations have none of 
any consequence—is because for some reason, and probably different 
reasons, from different people, that it has resulted here in the divi- 
sion of the profits and production in the form of higher wages, isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Martone. And as the wages go up, it is not the men running 
the business—or a “comparatively few, maybe 1 percent—but the 99 
percent that work in the mills or in the textile mills that are allowed 
to get these higher wages up to a point—and that is always an argu- 
ment as to how high they are allowed to go—but they are allowed to 
increase in accordance with the che apened productions, and therefore 
we create a market; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. Maybe if we took the profit out of this cheap 
labor at the water’s edge, through a flexible import fee that they call 
duty in article I, sec tion 8 of the Constitution, and suddenly these 
dictators or kings or queens, whatever they are—and I get tired hear- 
ing them called the kind of government we are, but we are floating 
toward their kind, so one of these days the statement is going to be 
approximately correct—but if we took that profit out of that flexible 
import fee, just took it out, not prevent them coming in, but when 
they come in they come in on your level of costs—I am talking now 
about the average costs—maybe they would go home and say “Well, 
the party is over; we might as well let our labor participate in this 
business here and create a market at home,” do you suppose they might 
do that? 

Mr. Romney. It would be a very desirable effect if it did do that. 

Senator Matone. Then the very policy we are carrying out defeats 
what we say is our objective, does it not, in trying to raise the wages 
abroad, we make it profitable for them to hold it down and defeat the 
very thing they say we want to do, don’t we? 

Mr. Romney. You have lost me there, Senator. 

Senator Martone. Let me go over this again. 

I know you have thought about this. If you can profit by the 
cheap labor—you can do ‘it, I ean do it—I was in the engineering 
business 30 years before I came here—you get some capital together 
and go over and use that cheap labor. 

And then when you go there the more you can hold that labor or 
where it is the more money you make here in this market, isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Romney. I see your point, yes. 

Senator Matonr. Now, if they suddenly hear that we got our feet 
on the ground and went according to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Congress did this job, like the 1938 Tariff Act says 
the Tariff Commission must do it as the agent of Congress, and they 
just took the profit out of this and grinned at them, then we may say 
“We have our plant here, you might as well let this labor go up so 
that they can then buy some of this profit.” 

So don’t you think it would be more incentive to raise the stand- 
ards of living in foreign countries if we took the profit out of it here 
and let them make the full amount of money by holding it down over 
there ? 

Mr. Romney. It could well work in that direction. 

Senator Martone. The more you think about that I think the more 
you will agree that that is about what would happen. 

Now, you have heard this talk about marginal operators, haven’t 
you, marginal mines, marginal operators ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. ’ 
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Senator Martone. That marginal operator would apply just the 
same to a textile plant or anything, they are marginal, because they 
could not quite make a go of it? 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Matone. So that in the American public’s mind, the 
thought has been imbedded for 124 years that if you can’t compete 
with this cheap labor you are a marginal operator, isn’t that about 
right? 

Mr. Romney. That is the view that has been sold. 

Senator Martone. You agree with that? 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. You and I, I think, agree—and that is what I 
question—that a marginal operator here would only be a man that 
could not operate on a duty or tariff that took the profit out of the 
low-wage labor, and then if he could not make it go with the tariff 
that made the difference between the difference in the labor cost here 
and the taxes and cost of doing business in this Nation and the chief 
competing nations, then he would be a marginal operator ¢ 

Mr. Romney. He would be marginal in our economy, I think. 

Senator Matone. I think it is time that the American taxpayers 
had a definition for a marginal operator that they could understand 
and that made sense, none of these m: ginal operating definitions by 
Americans who are doing business abroad and want to bri ing the staff 
in here makes very muc +h sense, do they, with you / 

Mr. Romney. I agree with you. 

Senator Matonr. Now, all we want, then, is a price, a set price, 
which we set on tungsten and 6 other minerals in 1953, and cut. it 4 in 
the extension of 1956, in the Mineral Purchase Act, the Malone 
Aspinall Act, we tried to set a fixed price there that made that 
difference, didn’t we? 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Matone. And everybody started into business pretty well. 
Now, Congress then—and the House has just as much right as the 
Senate to do whatever they want to do—they decided that they didn’t 
want any more tungsten produced in the United States, so [ guess 
they have won their battle on that. So our mines, domestic mines, 
have closed down. But with the duty or a tariff, or whatever they 
want to call it, excise tax, to make that different, or a set price to make 
the difference, all that would be, then, would be just favorable and 
reasonable competition, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Martone. You don’t keep the foreign product out, if you 
didn’t have enough zinc or lead here under that business it would 
come in, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Manone. And all you want, then, is a fair break with the 
foreign producer, that is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Now, immediately i in newspaper reports and mag- 
azine articles, when you start talking about a tariff you talk about a 
wall around the United States. 

Now, a tariff or a duty or an excise tax adjusted on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition wouldn’t be much of a wall, would it? 

Mr. Romney. I don’t think so. 
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Senator Martone. And no one that I know—and this includes you, 
unless you want to contradict me, and I have known you an awful 
long time, you remember—no one wants a high tariff and no one wants 
a low tariff, in the mineral business, textile business, or anything else; 
what they w ant is that differentiation, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Romney. Something that fairly represents the differential 
in the cost of production. 

Senator Matonr. Then what you are doing is competing with the 
American market, is that right ? 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Then if I produce more than the American mar- 
ket can absorb, the more efficient operators will get the business and 
the others will go out eventually, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Isn’t that all you are asking for ? 

Mr. Romney. That is all the interest is asking for, in my opinion. 

Senator Martone. If you think that is the right principle, and you 
think, as I do, that this is the first time they have broken through that 
sound barrier at the White House, and they have acknow ledged that 
there is some difference that has to be paid up one way or the other, 
then, if that is a fact, that it does have to be made up, then it only de- 
volves on the question of how to do it, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Romney. That is right, sir. 

Senator Matone. Then, which is the best way to do it, just sharp- 
shoot it and fix the peril point, and then have a 1-cent tariff whenever 
it goes below a certain point, or take it off when it goes above, instead 
of ‘having someone around here sitting on a nice soft chair deciding 
when that ought to be done; wouldn’t it be better just to adopt that 
principle that we had for so long and let the Tariff Commission do it? 

Just let them—they can call a hearing, you know, under the old 
1930 act, on their own motion, at the request of this committee or any 
committee of Congress, by the President, or any producer or con- 
sumer; they can take it up and have a rehearing on any product in 
their repertoire. Then let them do that, and let them continue; they 
fix where the peril point ought to be regardless of any manipulation 
of foreign nation’s money, in terms of the dollar, or any other 
manipuls itions they want to make; let them compensate for it ; wouldn’t 
that be the best way to do it ? 

Mr. Romney. The Tariff Commission has always done an admirable 
job on investigations of the type that you are speaking of. 

Senator Manone. And they are still doing an estimable job in in- 
vestigations, but in 1934 all of the authority was taken away from 
them, wasn’t it, through the 1934 Trade Agreements Act? 

Mr. Romney. Very I irgely. 

Senator MaLone. Do they have any now ? 

Mr. Romney. The authority to continue the investigations; they 
have no authority to 

Senator Matone. They can’t do anything about them. 

Mr. Romney. To implement their investigations or recommenda- 
tions. 

Senator Martone. As a matter of fact, when Congress transferred its 
own constitutional responsibility to regulate foreign trade and the 
national economy to the Executive, with full authority to put it in 
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Geneva, the Tariff Commission passed out, along with Congress, as 
its agent. 

Mr. Romney. When you saw that in the lead-zine case. 

Senator Matone. This peril point, we have already destroyed that ; 
it is something that can be destroyed 5 minutes after we arrive at 
what it is, that it can be changed because of the manipulation of foreign 
currency and other manipulations. What about this escape clause 
that we hear so much about, or we used to hear so much about? 

Mr. Romney. Well, we are very familiar with it, of course, as you 
know. 

Senator Marons. Did anybody ever escape? 

Mr. Romney. Well, there are a few; I think there are some 6 or 7 
out of 24 or 25 decisions that have given relief, but the major ones 
have not—the lead and zinc industry is a classic. 

Senator Matone. The escape clause could still be judged not from 
the standpoint of the benefit of the industry, that is, that it may need 
that production and they really realize it, but it could be judged on 
the statement that Mr. Dulles made that they could destroy one indus- 
try or depress it or do anything they want to do if they thought the 
overall picture justified it in improving the position of the United 
States internationally; could they not ¢ 

In other words, there are other factors considered by the White 
House under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, as extended, than keep- 
ing any particular industry in business by allowing them to have that 
differential we have already described. And over those factors you 
have no control, the Tariff Commission can’t judge it, Congress has 
no control; have they 4 

Mr. Romney. That is right. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Senator Bennetr. Thank you very much, Mr. Romney. 

And we will anticipate additional material for the record. 

Mr. Romney. Fine; I will furnish it very promptly, sir. 

(The following was subsequently received for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF MILES P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION ON THE 
SupJect or IMporT TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC 


I have been active in the mining industry for the past 25 years, principally 
in the Western States, in the capacities of miner, exploration geologist, and 
mine manager. In my present position I represent the mine operators of Utah, 
including those who produce in excess of 10 percent of the total lead and zine 
produced in the United States. 

We support the statement and the sliding scale import tax schedules proposed 
therein presented to this committee by the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee. 
This statement is supplementary thereto. 

The issue at stake in the proposed sliding scale import tax for lead and zine 
relates primarily to the economics of mining as they affect the mine. All costs, 
including milling, smelting, refining, marketing, and the transportation related 
to these functions, are charged to the mine operator and therefore are de- 
ductible from the market price of the metals produced. The mine operator must 
pay production costs and realize any profit from the balance after such deduc- 
tions. That balance is called net smelter return. 

A statement furnished this committee by Mr. 8S. K. Droubay, of the United 
Park City Mines Co., shows the “net smelter return” to his mine to be 27 percent 
of the market price for zine and 6 percent of the market price for lead. 

In Utah in 1956, five major lead-zinc mines were operating. Metal prices 
averaged 16-cent lead and 13'%-cent zine for the year. Four of the five mines 
lost money at those prices, as evidenced by their annual reports. Two of the 
four closed their mines early in 1957. They are the Chief Consolidated Mining 
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Co., which has produced lead-zinc continuously since 1909, and the Combined 
Metals Reduction Co., which has operated mines and a flotation mill contin- 
uously for at least 25 years. United Park City Mines Co. and New Park Mining 
Co. illustrated in statements to this committee that a price of 17 cents per pound 
of lead and 14% cents to 15% cents per pound of zinc was necessary to enable 
them to break even. 

The price is now 14 cents and 10 cents, respectively, for lead and zine as a result 
of drastic price reductions beginning in May of this year, caused by excessive 
supplies of metals. Excessive in spite of near record consumption and below 
normal domestic mine production, but because of excessive imports. 

To further illustrate mining economics in the United States, present labor 
blasting powder, steel, timber, and transportation costs are compared with the 
1947-49 averages for those items. 

The increases are: 


69 percent for labor (base day’s wage rate) 

48 percent for blasting powder 

80 percent for steel (base material for machines, equipment, and many supply 
items) 

57 percent for timber 

96 percent for freight on lead bullion to market 

99 percent for zinc metal to market 


In addition to the above cited increased costs, the charges for milling, smelting 
refining, and marketing have increased and the “net smelter return” on the ore 
sold is therefore considerably less today than would have been realized in 1947. 
For example, in 1947 a ton of lead ore containing 15 percent lead, sold to a lead 
smelter on a 16-cent market price, would have netted to a certain mine $31.48 
per ton. In January of 1957 a ton of ore of the same lead content at the same 
market price would have netted to the same mine only $19.61 per ton, or only 
62 percent of the net realized in 1947. 

Utah operators have done an outstanding job in improving efficiency in op- 
eration through mechanization, revamping mining systems, ete., but have been 
able to only partially offset the combined impact of high production costs and 
decreased net smelter returns. Most exploratory and long-range development 
has been eliminated. 

At 16-cent lead and 13%-cent zinc, prevailing in 1956, Utah mines were op- 
erating in distress. At 14-cent lead and 10-cent zine they face disaster. Two have 
already closed. 

Utah mills and smelters normally serve as treatment plants for many inde- 
pendent lead-zine operators in the surrounding or nearby States of Colorado, 
Nevada, Arizona, Montana, and Idaho. In 1949 such operators shipped ore 
to Utah containing 49,000 tons of lead and zine. By 1955 the impact of in- 
creased mining costs, lower net smelter returns, and lower prices resulted in 
shutdown casualties among those independent operations to such a degree that 
the tonnage of lead-zine in ore from those sources was reduced to 7,000 tons. 

In Utah, the shutdown casualties among independent operators resulting 
from the same conditions are illustrated by the records of the Utah State Tax 
Commission. Comparison of the 1949 and 1955 records follow: 


Total tons Operators | Operators | Operators Operators 
lead-zine ore | producing | producing | producing producing 
mined 10,000 tons | 5,000 to | 1,000 to 1 to 999 
| or more | 9,000tons | 4,999 tons tons 
hice : | Pd os | : 
Num- Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- 
ber of Tons | berof | Tons ber of | Tons | ber of | Tons | ber of | Tons 
oper- | Oper- | oper- oper- | oper- 
ators ators ators ators ators { 
—_— —— - - —i— = _ -| -|——— 
ae 23 | 827, 650 9 | 801, 364 1 | 6,444 5 | 16, 406 ine: 8 | 3,436 
BS re 9 | 698, 861 5 1 007,00 be : Lid, 189 | 3| 602 
Loss of producers 
and tons of ore__| 14 | 128, 789 4 | 104, 204 1 | 6,444 4 | 15,217 | 5 | 2,234 


Opponents of the industry’s proposals for a sliding-scale import tax to afford 
protection from excessive imports and surplus supplies of metal on our market 
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have claimed that the mines closed and those distressed are marginal operations. 
Every mine is marginal at a given price for metals. Under the depressed prices 
prevailing since 1953, more American mines than foreign have been marginal 
under those prices. One principal factor has been that American miners enjoy 
an American standard of living through the highest wages, most inclusive fringe- 
benefit program, and the best working conditions in the world. Many of the 
domestic mines would not be marginal in foreign areas under the same depressed 
prices. 

One operator recently illustrated this point tersely when he said: “My mine 
is not marginal because of its ore; it’s marginal because of its being located in 
the United States.” 

Steel, aluminum, transportation companies, utilities, and many other indus- 
tries have been able to adjust prices to compensate, in part, at least, for cost 
inflation. Many nonferrous metals, including lead-zinc, are marketed under 
worldwide competitive conditions and cannot make such compensating price 
adjustments. 

To avoid, through further mine closures and curtailments, the continued export- 
ing of the jobs for miners and all the related economic benefits that come to the 
communities, the States, and the Nation from mining, there must be an adequate 
provision for equalizing the competitive ability of domestic and foreign mining 
operations. We have been exporting jobs and benefits over the past few years, 
and the present price crisis promises to export more. 

Taxes to local, State, and Federal governments are among the economic 
benefits exported. Utah lead-zinc mines had an assessed valuation, based on 
1949 production, of $10,894,905, but only $6,456,102 in 1955. At a 40-mill (about 
average) levy, this meant a loss of about $175,000 in State and local property 
taxes and at least twice that amount in total direct taxes to State and local 
governments. The total loss to all governmental agencies would be staggering 
if computed for all tax losses and for all lead-zinc-producing areas. 

The operators from Utah join the rest of the lead-zinc-mining industry in 
urging passage of import-tax legislation based on a fair evaluation of costs of 
production in our domestic economy with costs of production in competitive areas. 
We believe the industry proposals, as to peril points and import-tax applications, 
contained in testimony presented to this committee by the Emergency Lead-Zine 
Committee will accomplish that end and respectfully urge the committee to favor- 
ably consider those proposals. 


Senator Bennetr. Our next witness is Mr. Albert Pezzati, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. Mr. Pezzati is 
accompanied by Mr. Herman Clott, the Washington representative. 

You have a statement, Mr. Pezzati? 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT PEZZATI, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY HERMAN CLOTT, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE 


Mr. Pezzatr. Yes, sir; I have a somewhat comprehensive statement, 
Senator Bennett, which is too long to read. It contains various ex- 
hibits and an appendix. But I have summarized it. And I think in 
the time available I will be able to get through the summary. 

Senator Martone. You would have your “statement appear in the 
record complete and then you will give the summary ? 

Mr. Pezzatt. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Matonr. W ithout objection, the statement will be pub- 
lished in the record, to follow the summary statement and questioning 
of Mr. Pezzati. 

You may proceed, Mr. Pezzati. 

Mr. Pezzatt. My appearance here today is on behalf of the vast 


majority of workers employed in copper, lead, and zine mines, mills, 
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smelters, and refineries in the United States who are represented by 
the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 

My purpose is to urge upon Congr ess the enactment of legislation 
in this session that will prevent the further collapse of essential seg- 
ments of the non-ferrous-metals industry. 

Only within recent months, whole sections of this industry have 
been devastated by sharply falling prices as increasing supplies con- 
tinue to exceed industrial needs. 

We estimate that from 3,500 to 4,000 workers in lead-zine mining— 
roughly 25 percent of the entire production force—have, thus far, 
lost their ‘tab in this most recent “recession.” That re presents an 
approximate annual wage loss of from $1614 million to $1814 million. 

At this point I w ould like to call your attention to exhibit 1, which 
is, I think, probably the most complete summary available ‘to this 
date in one place of shutdowns and curtailment of operations, which 
indicate the loss of jobs. 

Senator Martone. What page is that ? 

Mr. Przzatt. It is exhibit 1, following the last page, page 19 of the 
main statement. 

Senator Bennerr. It is found following page 19 of the main state- 
ment, and will be so filed in your reference. 

Mr. Przzatt. Without taking the time to go over the whole thing, 
I think you will see that it shows pretty quickly at a glance that in 
every Western State there has been some pretty severe curtailment, 
both shutdowns of operations and also layoffs as a result of reduced 
operations, the supplies to almost every leading zinc- operating com- 
pany in the whole Rocky Mountain area, and, of course, it extends 
to the tristate area, where more than 700 jobs have already been lost. 

As a result, of course, of the shutdown of ore-producing mines, the 
cutbacks have extended to smelters further east, with the result that 
other curtailments have already taken place or shutdowns are sched- 
uled to take place as far east, for example, as Pennsylvania, where 
the American Steel & Wire Co., in Donora, has a scheduled shutdown 
on November 1 which will affect some 450 jobs. 

But the main thing to note is that no single ore-producing State, 
and particularly lead-zinc-producing State, has escaped these blows. 
And as I say, also, the exhibit itself is not quite complete, because 
the further reductions are taking place all the time. 

Just before coming in here I was advised that ev ery single mining 
operation in the State of Colorado is scheduled to be shut down, with 
the single exception of the Climax Molybdenum Oo., in Climax, "Colo. 

To go on, then, with the statement: Income loss is but one measure— 
possibly not the most significant—of the effects of mine shutdowns. 
There is also a terrible waste of hum: an and natural resources. 

Few of the remaining lead-zinc mines still in operation can long 
survive unless the present downward trend of prices is sharply chee ‘ked 
and reversed. Continued reduced output of lead and zine ores will 
inevitably extend unemployment to many smelters and refineries. 

This most recent slump in lead-zinc mining marks the third serious 
attack of “depression fever” that has shaken this industry since the end 
of World War II. From a postwar peak of nearly 23,000 employees 
in 1947, it is doubtful whether, today, many more than 13, 000 em- 
ployees earn their living in this section of the industry. Thus, over a 
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period of less than 10 years, lead-zinc mining has suffered a nearly 
44-percent drop in employment. 

The present crisis was immediately precipitated by Government 
curtailment of the barter program, whereby surplus agricultural 
goods were exchanged for foreign metals, and the announced inten- 
tion of terminating Government. purchases for the long-range stock- 
pile. Both of these programs, despite their limited effects, had bol- 
stered the lead-zinc market over recent years. The fact that the 
removal, or just the proposed removal, of wh: at were long recognized 
as only temporary y relief measures could plunge the industr y into such 
a sharp slump is, in itself, indicative of the deep-rooted nature of the 
illness, 

For the past few years, United States Government purchases of 
lead and zinc had prevented excess world supplies of these metals from 
seriously depressing prices. The basic condition—unchecked rising 
foreign output, without a similar rise in world consumption—con- 
tinued throughout this period. In recent months, reduced purchases 
by both industr y and Government have unleashed a flood of imports 
on the American market which have seriously depressed prices. 

The copper situation has also deteriorated sharply within the past 
year. We recognize that possible congressional action with regard to 
copper is not within the scope of these hearings. We do believe, 
though, that developing trends within the copper industry bear watch- 
ing by all those concerned with the development of a healthy and 
sound United States mining industry. 

Here again I would like to point out that exhibit 1 refers to shut- 
downs and layoffs in copper mining, which I believe are much more 
extensive than most peer realize. In the most famous mining 
camp in this country, Butte, Mont., our figures show, by our own direct 
examination of the situation, that there have been some 1,461 jobs in 
copper alone, not to speak of zinc, which have been curtailed in the 
past several months. Not all of those people have lost their jobs 
irrevocably, some of them have been transferred to other operations. 
Nevertheless, our own figures show that Senator Mansfield’s estimate 
that he made this morning of some 1,500 lost jobs is pretty accurate, 
in fact, our own figures, which we compiled directly, show that some 
1,700 miners have lost their jobs in Butte, Mont., in these past few 
months. That includes zinc miners as well as copper miners. 

And in the State of Nevada in the past few months, while the Kenne- 
cott operations have not been shut down, they have been curtailed to 
the extent that 330 miners have been laid off in that period. 

As so it is likewise in other States like Arizona and the State of 
Washington. 

So our position on that is that should the situation continue to 
deteriorate, we propose to urge upon Congress, as Senator Mansfield 
also suggested this morning, the enactment of legislation embodying 
a similar high peril point and increased import taxes for that metal 
as well. 

The present crisis in lead and zine mining is a direct outgrowth 
of the foreign mineral policy pursued by both this and the previous 
national administration. For over 7 years now, both administrations 
actively stimulated and promoted the development of foreign mines 
on similar premises: (@) That domestic supplies would be inadequate 
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for our growing needs; (0) that we were in danger of becoming a 
“have not” Nation; and (¢) that such foreign dev elopment was essen- 
tial to our national security. 

Mainly under the stimulus of United States Government assist- 
ance, foreign lead-zinc mine expansion has grown rapidly—during 
a period when United States mines, under constant pressure from 
more cheaply produced imports, have been on a continuous downward 
slide. 

United States lead mine production last year was some 11 percent 
below the average level of production during the 1946-50 period. 
Over the same period of time, production in the rest of the world 
expanded by 72 percent. 

United States zinc mine production dropped by over 12 percent 
from the 1946-50 period to 1956, while production in the rest of the 
world leaped upward by over 94 percent. 

The exhibits dealing with these figures are numbered 2 and 3, and 
I won’t bother to go into them now, in the interest of time, in view 
of the fact that somewhat the same figures have been presented by 
other witnesses here today. 

Senator Maronr. Would you like to have them made a part of the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Pezzartt. Yes. 

Senator Bennett. They are already in the record, Senator. 

Mr. Pezzatt. Thank you. 

Zinc imports, last year, were at the highest level in the history of 
this country. They are now coming in at an even higher rate. Lead 
imports, last year, were also at an unusually high rate. And this 
‘ate of imports, as compared with American production, I might add, 
is contained in exhibits 4 and 5, which don’t quite show, if I might 
interpolate here, Senator Bennett, don’t quite show exactly what effect 
stockpiling had, or what the margin of production is over consump- 
tion, but I believe indirectly will indicate something of the nature of 
these two questions which you raised earlier this afternoon. 

Now, foreign lead-zine producers enjoy distinct competitive advan- 
tages over United States producers. Their ores are generally of higher 
grade and their wage rates are much lower than ours. 

Canada is the only country in which earnings are‘nearly comparable 
to those paid in the United States. In Peru—a major source of lead 
and zinc, and a future source of vast amounts of copper—daily wages 
are less than one-half of what a United States miner earns in an hour. 
In other Latin American countries, daily wages frequently do not 
equal hourly United States earnings. 

Throughout all of Africa, monthly wages paid native labor seldom 
equal daily earnings in the United States. 

And here I would like to have your leave to call attention to exhibit 
No. 6, which I think paints a pretty revealing picture of the com- 
parison between prevailing wages in our copper mines and in our lead 
and zine mines, and those prevailing in other countries. There is 
just no comparison at all between a figure of $2.30 an hour in 1956, 
which doesn’t even take into consideration the increased rate being 
paid today in copper, and $2.14 per hour for lead and zine in the 
United States, and those w hich are listed down the page are mostly 
in South America, and also in Africa. 
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The one exception, as I have already indicated, is Canada, whose 
hourly rates of pay are much more nearly comparable to ours for 
mining in copper, lead, and zinc, and other metals than gold. But 
the problem of trying to compete with wages that are listed for those 
various countries that are obtained from official sources is a problem 
which deeply affects, of course, the man who works in the mines in 
this country. 

This unequal competition has been the direct result of our Govern- 
ment’s policy of stimulating foreign production of essential minerals. 

We estimate, on the basis of suc ‘h partial data as are available, that 
since 1950, total United States Government ionbeitenvate for foreign 
minerals development and stockpiling have been over $1 billion. 

And the basis for our estimate is contained in the appendix, which 
is the last supplement to the main statement. 

We estimate that United States Government assistance in all forms 
for copper, lead, and zinc development and processing abroad, since 
1950, has run, at a minimum, to between $300 million and $400 million. 
This figure is exclusive of Economic Cooperation Administration and 
regular stockpiling program purchases of these three metals. 

‘Again, if I can, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned that you were under 
the impression that these commitments, loans, credit, and so on, for 
the development of foreign mining had been curtailed in recent years. 
But our own estimates, based on those official reports that are con- 
tained in the appendix, show on the contrary that it will be continued 
to be outlaid vast amounts for this purpose. 

And I had a clipping which I seem to have mislaid from the Ameri- 

can Metal Market of only last week, reporting that some $20 million 
was being advanced to Spain for the same purpose, for the purpose of 
developing the mining industry in Spain. 

So that this, while it may have dropped off from what it was in the 

early fifties, certainly has not been shut off entirely, and still repre- 
sents a problem. 

Senator Bennrrr. Isn’t there this change in pattern, that most of 
the assistance, if that is what you call it, in the last 3 or 4 years has 
been in the form of loans through the various loaning agencies rather 
than grants? 

Mr. Pezzatr. Yes; that is true. 

The magnitude of the Government’s efforts to stimulate overseas 
production of minerals, especially lead, zinc, and copper, raises the 
question as to the national interest in maintaining a healthy domestic 
mining industry in these metals. Increased overseas produce tion has 
been regarded as important to the defense and security interests of 
the United States. We contend that even more essential to our na- 
tional interest—both in terms of security and for the healthy develop- 
ment of our economy—is the preservation of our own domestic mining 
industry. 

The United States domestic mining industry is the source upon 
which we would be forced to rely if, in any emergency, overseas sources 
of supplies were cut off. This must continue to be our main source of 
supplies for the expansion of our economy. Experience has shown- 
both in 1947 and in 1951: and I believe if you will turn back to the 
exhibits on imports, exhibits 4 and 5, this will be borne out—that 
foreign supplies may not always be available to us during periods of 
economic expansion. 
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In other words, during the period of the Korean war, when we were 
in need of lead and zinc, these imports were only, in lead, 66 percent 
of our domestic production; in zine they were only 57 percent. Look 
at the difference now. In February of this year the ratio of imports 
to domestic mine production in lead was 186.9 percent. In other words, 
86 percent more than the domestic production. 

If we intend to rely on foreign sources during a period of emergency, 
then the record of history would show that this is a false expectation, 
because precisely during those periods of emergency is when the for- 
eign supplies are not made available to us. 

Therefore, our conclusion is that our own domestic mining industry 
is essential. 

Now, what possible advantages would be gained for United States 
industry in securing foreign metals now at a possibly lower price, 
if the cost of such temporary advantage is the collapse of our own 
mining industry and the complete dependence of United States in- 
dustry upon foreign sources of supply ¢ 

Mr. Przzatt. In the interest of saving time, since I have interpolated 
a good deal, I would just as soon sum up the rest of our program, and 
Iam sure y ou would not object. 

I point out first that our own consumption of zinc last year, while 
it was at the second highest level in history, was still only 2 percent 
above what it was in 1955. In this same per riod, industrial production 
generally increased by nearly 28 percent. 

Industrial use of lead last year was even less than it had been in 
1950, to the extent of 214 percent. In view of this whole situation we 
a this program: 

1. A sliding scale of import taxes that would become effective when- 
ever domestic market prices of lead and zinc fall below specified peril 
points. 

2. X quota system for imports whereby total imports would be 
geared to the estimated total consumption needs of the domestic econ- 
omy, with individual quotas for each exporting country, based upon 
both past records of imports and relative wage rates. 

Thus, in effect, preference would be given to those friendly nations 
which have tr aditionally been our main sources of supply and, in 
addition, we would be encouraging the raising of living standards in 
all countries that export to the United States. 

We think, further, that there should be a greatly expanded research 
program for the development of new applications of copper, lead, 
and zinc. We believe that Congress should appropriate additional 
funds for extended research on new techniques of discovery and 
exploitation of low-grade ore. 

We further support the proposals of Senators Johnson, Magnuson, 
and Mansfield for reexamining and reopening the avenues of world 
trade. 

On specific bills, we think that S. 2375, which proposes an explora- 
tion program and the payment of production bonuses for certain 
minerals, should provide the necessary funds for more research on new 
tec hniques of discovery and exploitation. 

On S. 2376, as I suggested already, we believe that while we are in 
general agreement with the purpose and principles of the bill, we 
think that the proposed schedules of excise taxes are too low. ‘And 
we propose that they be made here. 
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Senator Bennerr. Would you generally agree with the figures that 
have been considered by the industry emergency committee ‘which are 
higher ? 

Mr. Pezzatr. Yes; that is generally our position, and I want to 
elaborate on it a little bit—the statement does have some elaboration. 

Now, we also at the very end here elaborate on why we believe there 
should be some quota arrangement, but I will let the statement speak 
for itself without taking any further time. 

Thank you very muc h. 

Senator Bennerr. We appreciate the statement and the exhibits for 
the record. They are very complete, and I am sure they will be useful. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Pezzati is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ALBERT PEZZATI, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
MINE, MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS, ON PROPOSED IMPORT EXCISE TAXES 
ON LEAD AND ZINC 


My appearance here today is on behalf of the vast majority of workers employed 
in copper, lead, and zinc mines, mills, smelters, and refineries in the United States 
who are represented by the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers. My purpose is to urge upon Congress the enactment of legislation, 
in this session, that will prevent the further collapse of essential segments of 
the nonferrous-metals industry. 


TIIE PRESENT CRISIS 


Only within recent months, whole sections of this industry have been devas- 
tated by sharply falling prices as increasing supplies continue to exeed industrial 
needs. The situation is especially acute in lead and zine where the impact of 
mounting imports has already caused the shutdown of important mines in prac- 
tically every western mining State, in the tristate area of Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas—and in numerous eastern producing areas. 

Some indication of the extent of this devastation may be gathered from our 
first exhibit, Partial List of Work Curtailments in Lead, Zine, and Copper. The 
list, as the title states, is only partial—we had neither the time nor the means to 
canvass the situation in every producing area. We have also heard of additional 
shutdowns and cutbacks in several of the eastern areas on which details could 
not be secured. 


1. Shutdowns and unemployment 

We estimate, on the basis of such partial information as we have been able to 
secure, that from 3,500 to 4,000 workers in lead-zinec mining—roughly 25 percent 
of the entire production force—have, thus far, lost their jobs in this most recent 
recession. That represents an approximate annual wage loss of from $1614 mil- 
lion to $18% million. Add to this the many millions more previously expended in 
materials, supplies, and local services and you can begin to appreciate the 
truly devastating economic impact of these shutdowns on the communities in 
which these mines operate. These communities are invariably one-industry areas 
wholly dependent upon mining for their economic sustenance. 


2. Loss of human and natural resources 


Income loss is but one measure—possibly not the most significant—of the 
effects of mine shutdowns. There is also a terrible waste of human and natural 
resources. 

Miners are skilled craftsmen, whose long acquired skills are not readily 
adaptable to other industries. Other jobs in their community are rarely avail- 
able and the loss of their job usually means abandonment of their homes and an 
expensive, if not futile, search for employment in other areas. Their special 
skills, not easily replaceable—as our experience in World War II showed—are 
forever lost. 

A mine shutdown also invariably means that some significant part of our 
limited and irreplaceable mineral resources has been lost to the future needs 
of American industry. Unlike factories, mines cannot be shut down and reopened 
at will. The closing down of underground mines usually brings flooding and 
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“ave-ins. The ore lost through mine abandonment can later be recovered, if at 
all, only at greatly increased costs. 

Many more mines, in addition to those listed in our exhibit, are now tottering 
on the brink—many of them are continuing operations only in the hope that 
this Congress will provide some form of relief for their present plight. Few of 
the remaining lead-zine mines still in operation can long survive unless the 
present downward trend of prices is sharply checked and reversed. No single 
lead-zinc property, to our knowledge, can continue at its present level of 
operations under prevailing price trends. 


8. Zinc-smelter curtailments 


An as yet unknown number of layoffs have also occurred at United States 
zine smelters in various parts of the United States. Many of these smelters, as 
is also shown in our exhibit, have effected production cutbacks that will, if they 
have not already, result in loss of employment. One smelter—the American Steel 
& Wire’s Donora, Pa., plant—will close down, after 42 years of operation, on 
November 1 because, according to newspaper accounts, “plentiful supplies of 
zine are available at prices lower than the cost of manufacture at the zine 
works.” The shutdown will affect some 450 workers—an additional 100 will 
remain to operate the auxiliary sulfuric-acid plant which will continue 
operation. 

Continued reduced output of lead and zine ores will inevitably extend unem- 
ployment to many smelters and refineries. The vast majority of such workers 
are employed at operations primarily dependent upon domestic sources of sup- 
ply. A tabulation by the Tariff Commission in their 1954 study of the lead and 
zine industries—the only known recent tabulation of its kind—showed that in 
the 1952-53 period, when ore imports were also at an unusually high level, about 
75 percent of lead smelter and refinery workers were employed at operations 
processing mostly domestic ores; about 79 percent of zinc smelter workers were 
similarly engaged at operations processing mostly domestic materials, 7 
4. Third postwar crisis 

This most recent slump in lead-zine mining marks the third serious attack of 
“depression fever’ that has shaken this industry since the end of World War 
II. From a postwar peak of nearly 23,000 employees in 1947, employment dropped 
by 16 percent to a little over 19,000 in the first recession of 1949-50. Thereafter, 
it recovered to a 21,200 level in 1952, and dropped again—this time by 23 percent 
to an annual average of 16,400 in 1954. As recently as April of this year— 
the last month for which figures were available—the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported a total employment for lead-zinec mining (production and salaried) of 
18,300. In view of the shutdowns and cutbacks since then, it is doubtful whether, 
today, many more than 13,000 employees earn their living in this section of the 
industry. Thus, over a period of less than 10 years, lead-zinc mining has suf- 
fered a 48 percent drop in employment. 

5. Basic causes 


The present crisis was immediately precipitated by Government curtailment 
of the barter program, whereby surplus agricultural goods were exchanged for 
foreign metals, and by the announced intention of terminating Government pur- 
chases for the long-range stockpile. Both of these programs, despite their 
limited effects, had bolstered the lead-zinec market over recent years. As is 
frequently the case, continued use of palliatives may relieve the symptoms with- 
out eradicating the basic underlying causes of the malady. The fact that the 
removal, or just the proposed removal, of what were long recognized as only 
temporary relief measures could plunge the industry into such a sharp slump 
is, in itself, indicative of the deep-rooted nature of the illness. 

Within just a little over 2 months, the price of zinc—after holding at 13%4 
cents for over 16 months—dropped by 35 percent to its present level of 10 cents 
per pound. Lead prices also—after a slightly longer period at 16 cents—slumped 
to 14 cents per pound, a drop of 12% percent. 

For the past few years, United States Government purchases of lead and 
zine had prevented excess world supplies of these metals from seriously de- 
pressing prices. The basic condition—unchecked rising foreign output, without 
a similar rise in world consumption—continued throughout this period. In 
recent months, reduced purchases by both industry and Government have un- 
leashed a flood of imports on the American market which have seriously de- 
pressed prices, 
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6. Weaknesses in copper 

The copper situation has also deteriorated sharply within the past year. We 
recognize that possible congressional action with regard to copper is not within 
the scope of these hearings. We do believe, though, that developing trends 
within the copper industry bear watching by all those concerned with the de- 
velopment of a healthy and sound United States mining industry. Should the 
situation continue to deteriorate, we propose to urge upon Congress the enact- 
ment of legislation embodying a similar higher peril point and increased import 
taxes for that metal. 

Successive drops in the price of copper, now down to the early 1953 level of 
2914 cents, point up basic weaknesses in that metal. United States producers 
have sought to brake sliding prices by cutting back mine production; to date, 
production in the United States has been cut by possibly 8,000 tons a month. 
Outside of the United States, production curtailments—all in Africa—come to 
about 2.100 tons a month. 

Here, too, as in the case of lead and zinc, foreign expansion of copper-mine out- 
put has far exceeded that in the United States, although, unlike the lead-zine 
mining situation, there has also been a steady expansion of United States pro- 
duction. Within the next 4 years an additional 650,000 tons of copper per year 
will be coming into world markets from new mines in Peru, Chile, Canada, and 
Africa. Imports of foreign-produced metal have also shown a noticeable in- 
crease in recent months. 

The effects of shutdowns in copper mining—relatively fewer, so far, than in 
lead-zine mining, although still substantial—-are also shown in our exhibit 1. 
Shutdowns to date have been limited to the Butte area in Montana, and to smaller 
mines in Arizona and Washington. Throughout Arizona, in Michigan, and in 
other copper mining areas, additional millions of dollars in wages have been 
lost through reduction of the workweek. In most of these areas, this has been 
equivalent to a 23-percent cut in weekly wages. 

Most vulnerable to any possible further drop in the price of copper are the 
relatively high cost of underground producers in Michigan and Montana, as well 
as numerous smaller marginal producers. The Butte area, as the result of cut- 
backs in both copper and zine production, has so far suffered a net employment 
loss of approximately 1,700 workers. Workers at the Calumet & Hecla smelter 
in upper Michigan have been on a 32-hour week since early March; the jobs 
of some 1,650 workers in both the Calumet & Hecla mine and smelter now hang 
precariously in the balance between the present price of copper and any possible 
further decrease. 

HOW THE CRISIS DEVELOPED 


1. Federal Government responsibility 

The present crisis in lead and zine mining is a direct outgrowth of the foreign 
mineral policy pursued by both this and the previous national administration. 
For over 7 years now, both administrations actively stimulated and promoted 
the development of foreign mines on similar premises—(a) that domestic sup- 
plies would be inadequate for our growing needs; (b) that we were in danger 
of becoming a have-not nation; and (c) that such foreign development was 
essential to our national security. All of these premises find expression in the 
many official reports and findings of numerous special commissions and regular 
departments in both administrations. 

Federal Government responsibility for the development of the present lead- 
zine crisis is acknowledged by Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. In 
a letter to the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate, dated 
June 19, 1957, he wote: 

“The threat of injury faced by these industries stems largely from actions 
taken as a result of the Korean conflict. The Federal Government at that time 
stimulated production of many essential minerals at home and abroad in the free 
world. * * * Price controls in the United States held down the expansion of 
domestic production of lead and zine and prevented domestic producers from 
taking full advantage of worldwide demand. Foreign producers, not subject 
to such price controls, expanded production rapidly. 

“Following the armistice in Korea, anticipated demand for lead and zine did 
not materialize, and prices declined sharply. Domestic producers promptly cut 
back their production but foreign producers generally did not. Some of them 
may have been able to write off their plant costs by the high prices they had 
received in foreign markets, or the grade of ore and labor costs may have per- 
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mitted them to produce more cheaply. In any event, record imports of these 
commodities entered the country and domestic producers experienced dis- 
tress. * * * The President * * * directed that procurement for the strategic 
stockpile and exchange of agricultural surpluses for lead and zine be accelerated. 
These Government procurement processes have served to bolster the market for 
some time, but current market conditions are such that the lead and zine in- 
dustries again are threatened with substantial injury.” 


2. Foreign expansion 


Mainly under the stimulus of United States Government assistance, foreign 
lead-zinc mine expansion has grown rapidly—during a period when United 
States mines, under constant pressure from more cheaply produced imports, 
have been on a continuous downward slide. 

United States lead-mine production, last year—as shown in our exhibit 2— 
was some 11 percent below the average level of production during the 1946-50 
period. Over the same period of time, production in the rest of the world ex- 
panded by 72 percent. 

United States zinc-mine production—exhibit 3—dropped by over 12 percent 
from 1946-50 to 1956, while production in the rest of the world leaped upward 
by over 94 percent. 





8. Growing imports 


Foreign consumption of lead and zine has not kept pace with the expansion of 
world output. All of Europe does not consume as much of lead or zine as does 
the United States. The major producing areas outside the United States con- 
sume only small proportions of their production. The main share of that in- 
creased output, especially in periods of reduced demand, has been shipped to the 
United States. 

When lead and zine have been in world short supply, as they were during all 
of 1951, then foreign supplies—even at the high prices then being paid—could 
not be attracted to our shores. European consumers offered still higher prices, 
and foreign mines, many owned by United States interests, preferred the higher 
prices to the opportunity of fulfilling this country’s security needs. 

Zine imports, last year, were at the highest level in the history of this coun- 
try. They are now coming in at an even higher rate. Imports of 1956—as 
shown in our exhibit 5—exceeded our total mine production by over 43 percent. 
Such imports were more than double what they had been during the 1946-50 
period. During the first 4 months of this year, we imported 276,000 tons of 
zine; that is equivalent to an annual rate of 828,000 tons—equal to about 84 
percent of all zinc used by United States industry last year. Since April, as 
domestic production has declined and imports have increased, the proportion of 
our needs supplied by foreign sources has undoubtedly increased still further. 

Lead imports, last year, were also at an unusually high rate. In the first 4 
months of this year—as shown in our exhibit +—they have been coming into 
this country at a rate which, if sustained for the balance of the year, would be 
equivalent to 522,000 tons, or roughly equal to over 70 percent of all lead con- 
sumed by United States industry last year. In February of this year, imports 
exceeded mine production by some 87 percent. Here, too, as in the case of zinc, 
we have every reason for believing that these imports have been increasing still 
further since April of this year. 





4. Competitive advantages of foreign mines 

Foreign lead-zine producers enjoy distinct competitive advantages over United 
States producers. Their ores, particularly in the newer mines, are generally 
of higher grade. Their main advantage lies in the very much lower wage rates 
paid to labor in these foreign mines. These exceedingly low rates, in most 
instances, more than compensate for the additional costs involved in shipping 
ore and metal to the United States, and for the heavier tax burden borne by 
foreign mines in some countries. 

Our exhibit 6, Wages in United States and Foreign Mjnes, compares wages 
paid in United States mines with those paid in competitive mining countries. 

Canada, it will be noted, is the only country in which earnings are nearly com- 
parable to those paid in the United States. In Peru—a major source of lead 
and zinc, and a future source of vast amounts of copper—daily wages are less 
than one-half of what a United States miner earns in an hour. In other Latin 
American countries, daily wages frequently do not equal hourly United States 
earnings. 
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Throughout all of Africa, monthly wages paid native labor seldom equal daily 
earnings in the United States. 

These low wages are the major source of the extra profitability of most foreign 
mines. United States mines, in spite of relatively advanced technology, cannot 
long compete with unrestricted imports produced at such low wage levels. 

5. Foreign aid and national security 

Mr. Seaton’s statement, previously referred to, indicates that the Federal Gov- 
ernment stimulated foreign production of many essential minerals during the 
Korean conflict. It has continued to do so since, and the full impact on world 
supplies of foreign mining developments financed by our Government has yet to 
be felt. 

We estimate, on the basis of such partial data as is available, that since 1950, 
total United States Government commitments for foreign minerals development 
and stockpiling have been over $1 billion.’ 

The Export-Import Bank alone, since 1950, has authorized loans of over one- 
half billion dollars for foreign minerals development and processing, of which 
more than $300 million had actually been disbursed by December 31, 1956. 
A total of $204,537,500 was authorized for the development, mining, and process- 
ing of lead, zinc, and copper ores, of which $104,617,512 had actually been dis- 
bursed by December 31, 1956. Of the funds disbursed, more than $70 million was 
for lead and zine. 

We estimate that United States Government assistance, in all forms, for 
copper, lead, and zinc development and processing abroad, since 1950, has run, 
at a minimum, to between $300 and $400 million. This figure is exclusive of 
Economic Cooperation Administration and regular stockpiling program purchases 
of these three metals. 

The Export-Import Bank has deemed it to be in the best interest of the United 
States to advance a loan of $100 million for the development of a new low-cost 
copper deposit in southern Peru. They have advanced some $55 million to Yugo- 
slavia for the reconstruction of their mining facilities; repayment is being made 
by shipments of copper, lead, and zinc to the United States. 

Other Government agencies—the General Services Administration, Mutual 
Security Agency, International Cooperation Administration, and others—have 
expended additional hundreds of millions to develop or to facilitate the develop- 
ment of nonferrous metal mines in Rhodesia, Morocco, Mozambique, Nigeria, and 
other parts of Africa—in Peru, Canada, and in various other parts of the world. 

The magnitude of the Government's efforts to stimulate overseas production 
of minerals, especially lead, zine, and copper, raises the question as to the national 
interest in maintaining a healthy domestic mining industry in these metals. In- 
creased overseas production has been regarded as important to the defense and 
security interests of the United States. We contend that even more essential 
to our national interest—both in terms of security and for the healthy develop- 
ment of our economy—is the preservation of our own domestic mining industry. 

The United States domestic mining industry is the source upon which we would 
be forced to rely if, in any emergency, overseas sources of supplies were cut 
off. This must continue to be our main source of supplies for the expansion 
of our economy ; experience has shown—both in 1947 and in 1951—that foreign 
supplies may not always be available to us during periods of economic expansion. 

What possible advantages would be gained for United States industry in 
securing foreign metals now at a possibly lower price, if the cost of such tempo- 
rary advantage is the collapse of our own mining industry and the complete 
dependence of United States industry upon foreign sources of supply? The ulti- 
mate cause of such dependence—in terms of the far higher prices that United 
States industry would be compelled to pay—would far outweigh any temporary 
cost advantages that might now be secured. 

Our domestic mining industry will be an even more important asset in the 
future as world consumption of basic nonferrous metals increases with the growth 
of population and industry throughout the world. 


6. Lower consumption 


The root cause of the present lead-zinc crisis, as we have already emphasized, 
has been the growing imbalance between world supply and demand. World 
production, we have shown, has expanded greatly in recent years. There has 


1The basis for this estimate is explained in our appendix, Basis of Mine-Mill Estimates 
of U. S. Government Outlays for Foreign Minerals Development and Stockpiling. 
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not been an equal growth in consumption of lead and zinc—neither in the United 
States nor in other countries. 

Throughout the entire postwar period there has been a failure to develop new 
uses and markets for copper, lead, and zine sufficient to absorb rapidly growing 
supplies. These nonferrous metals, although used at relatively high levels, have 
not shared in the general industrial expansion that has featured this period. 

United States industrial consumption of zine, last year, was at the second 
highest level in history, but was still only 2 percent above what it was in 1950. 
In this same period, industrial production increased by nearly 28 percent. Sim- 
ilarly, industrial use of lead last year, despite general boom conditions, was about 
2% percent less than it had been in 1950. During the first few months of this 
year, consumption of both lead and zinc has been at reduced levels. 

Any proposed solutions to the present critical situation in lead-zine mining 
must take account of the need for expanding use of these metals—both through 
new applications and through the development of new markets in all parts of 
the world. 

PROPOSED REMEDIES 


Our analysis of the c2uses of the present crisis, as presented above, forms the 
basis for our conclusions and recommendations as to the kind of congressional 
action that is called for. 


1. Mine-Mill’s program 


We believe that both immediate and long-range programs are called for. 

Immediately, we feel that some drastic treatment is necessary to prevent the 
United States lead-zine industry from being smothered by foreign competition. 
The situation clearly requires prompt and drastic relief, and not alone from the 
point of view of the industry and the thousands of workers dependent upon it 
for a livelihood. The national interest clearly requires that this deteriorating 
situation be brought to a halt in order that these important domestic industries 
may be retained and stabilized. 

The industry now requires and must have some real promise of price stability. 
That, we are convinced, can only be achieved through some limitation of im- 
ports that are now flooding our market. 

We urge upon this committee that they recommend to Congress the passage 
of a bill embodying these general principles: 

1. A sliding scale of import taxes that would become effective whenever 
domestic market prices of lead and zine fall below specified peril points. 

2. A quota system for imports whereby total imports would be geared to 
the estimated total consumption needs of the domestic economy, with in- 
dividual quotas for each exporting country, based upon both past records of 
imports and relative wage rates. Thus, in effect, preference would be given 
to those friendly nations which have traditionally been our main sources of 
supply and, in addition, we would be encouraging the raising of living stand- 
ards in all countries that export to the United States. 

Over a long period of time, we believe that we must take positive action to 
look for and develop new markets for nonferrous metals, both in terms of new 
uses and applications, and expanded world trade—particularly to those countries 
with the greatest potential for economic development. 

To that end— 

1. We urge upon Congress and the industry the undertaking of a greatly 
expanded research program for the development of new applications of 
copper, lead, and zine. 

2. We further urge that Congress appropriate additional funds for ex- 
tended research on new techniques of discovery and on exploitation of low- 
grade ore. 

3. We similarly welcome the proposals of Senators Johnson, Magnuson, 
and Mansfield for reexamining the avenues of world trade. New trade, if 
placed upon a realistic business basis, should prove to be mutually advan- 
tageous to all countries and could conceivably open up greatly expanded 
markets for the products of this industry. 

2. Pending bills 

We have carefully examined all pending bills now before both Houses of Con- 
gress on the minerals program. Without now taking time to analyze each of 
these proposals, we can sum up our position by stating that, while many of these 


bills have much to commend them, no single bill, in our view, adequately meets 
its proposed objective. 
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We particularly want to confine our attention to the so-called administration 
bills, Senate versions of which have been introduced by Senators Watkins and 
Bennett, and cosponsored by Senators Allott, Bible, Carlson, Church, Goldwater, 
Knowland, Kuchel, Magnuson, Malone, Monroney, and Murray. 

On S. 2375, having to do with a proposed exploration program and the pay- 
ment of production bonuses for certain minerals—we believe that the scope of 
this bill should be expanded to cover necessary funds for more intensive research 
on new techniques of discovery and exploitation of low-grade ores. 

On §8. 2376, dealing with proposed sliding import taxes on lead and zine when 
prices fall below specified peril points—we are in general agreement with both 
the purpose and the principles embodied in this bill. We believe, though, that 
in light of the unstable and fluctuating prices of both lead and Zinc, the proposed 
schedules of excise taxes are too low to offer adequate relief. We base that con- 
clusion on these considerations— 


1. The proposed tax on zinc, at the present domestic price of 10 cents, 
would be 2 cents per pound. Assuming that this tax were fully effective in 
achieving a commensurate increase in the present price, it would still fall 
short of reaching the level the administration itself appears to consider 
necessary to prevent economic distress—namely, 144% cents. There is no 
assurance, moreover, that lead and zine prices will hold even at present 
levels or that the proposed taxes would be fully effective in raising domestic 
prices. 

2. A study by the United States Tariff Commission showed that in the 
first 6 months of 1953, when zinc averaged 11.35 cents a pound, mines and 
mills averaged only three-tenths of 1 percent profit on net sales. Many 
operated at a loss. Today, with the price of zinc at 10 cents and operating 
costs considerably higher than 4 years ago, distress is much more widespread 
and acute among zine producers. That study covered 126 zinc mines and 41 
mills producing nearly half of the domestic output. 

3. This same Tariff Commission study showed that 59 lead mines and 
26 mills, producing more than half the domestic output, averaged a slim 
7.9 percent profit on net sales. But two-thirds of these mines and mills, as 
a group, were running at a loss at that time. Lead was then 13.31 cents 
as compared with 14 cents today. Higher operating costs today more than 
offset this price differential, so that the profit position of domestic lead 
producers today is considerably poorer than in 1953. 


3. The need for quotas 

We also want to stress the need for some quota arrangement similar to that 
outlined by us above. Higher excise-tax rates, while necessary, may not be 
fully effective in meeting the situation which faces our domestic industry today. 
As we have already indicated, foreign production of zinc has nearly doubled, 
compared with 1946-50 average production, while foreign lead production has 
gone up 72 percent. Most of this increase has taken place in areas where sub- 
standard wages prevail, and production costs are correspondingly low. Im- 
ports from low-wage areas might continue in excessive volume despite the excise 
tax, while producers in Canada, where wage standards and costs in general are 
more nearly comparable with our own, would be more likely to be adversely 
affected, especially if excessive imports from low-wage areas continued to exert 
a depressing effect on United States prices. 

To meet this problem, our union believes that higher excise-tax rates should 
be coupled with a system of import quotas for both lead and zine which would 
prevent flooding of the American market, and thus permit the excise taxes more 
fully to exert an influence on prices. These quotas should be set at levels which 
will assure an adequate supply, and should be allocated so as to assure a con- 
tinuing share of the American market to those countries which have established 
themselves historically as sources of supply. This would follow the precedent 
set in the allocation of our foreign sugar quotas. We also propose that addi- 
tional credits be allocated for countries with higher wage levels—in proportion 
to the extent to which such levels most nearly approximate those in the United 
States. Under this arrangement, Canadian producers, who otherwise might be 
forced out of the United States market, would be able to participate at stabilized 
prices, and could offset the excise tax paid against the higher prices received 
for exports to the American market. For American producers, the excise-tax- 
quota arrangement would offer certain relief from existing depressed price levels, 
and assurance of future price stability under which the domestic industry could 
continue to fulfill its important role as the major source of strategic metals. 
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MINE-MILL Exurisit 2.—Lead mine production 


(Thousand short tons} 


United Rest of United | Rest of 
States ! world 2 States ! world 2 


1946-50 (average) __- 390. 2 | 1, 188. 4 || 2 325.4 | 1,897.1 
1951 388. 5 1, 505. 1 _ 338.0 | 2, 028. 6 
1952. , 390. : 1 640. 2 348.3 2 043.9 


1953. - . ‘ g 1,751.9 | 


Down 10.7 percent. 

2 Up 72 percent. 

Seuree: Data to 1955 from U.S. Bureau of Mines. Mine Production of Lead. Monthly Report No. 191. 
April 1957. . United States 1956 figures from U.S. Bureau of Mines. World 1956 figures estimated from 
data centained in Yearbook of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics.. Issued June 1957. Estimate in- 
cludes estimated production for countries not included in ABMS figures. 


MINE-MILL EXHIBIT 3.—Zine mine production 


[Thousand short tons] 


United } Rest of United Rest of 
States ! world 2 States ! world 2 


1946-50 _ _ - ; 611.8 1, 438. 2 473. 5 2, 486. 5 
1951... 681.2 1, 918. a 514. 2, 685. 3 
1952 666. 0 2, 204 537. 6 | 2, 792. 4 


.f 
1953... 547.4 2, 432. 6 


Down 12.1 percent. 

2 Up 94.1 percent. 

Source: Data to 1955 from U. 8. Bureau of Mines. Mineral Trade Notes, vol. 43, No. 3. September 
19856. United States 1956 figures from U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. World data for 1956 estimated from data 
ontained*in Yearbook of American Bureau of Metal Statisties’ Issued 1957. Estimate includés estimated 
production for countries not included in ABMS figures. 


MINE-MILL Exuisit 4.—United States lead mine production and imports 


(Thousand short tons] 


Mine | | Ratio of im- 
production | Imports ports to mine 
production 


Percent 
86. 1 


1946-50 (average) 
66 


1951 
1952 390. be 161. 
1953 ‘ ( 5A2. ¢ 161. ! 
1954 7 325. 4} 13). 4 
1955 : 32. 2 | 136. 


O56 348. ; 9.3 | 137. 6 


1957 January - -. 30. 2 34. ¢ 113. 

February : 29. 54.4 | 186. § 
March 30. § 39.3 | 127. 3 
April... 31. 2. < 134. ¢ 


Total, 4 months. ___. ‘ 1 121. 70. ; 139.8 


Total does not equal sum of individual months because of rounding. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
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Mine-Mitt ExHIsit 


[Thousand short tons] 


| Mine pro- 








LEAD AND ZINC 


duction | 
| | 
} 

1946-50 (average) -_-- 611.8 | 
Pi icccne piste gaxeeuicons 681.2 

i 666.0 | 
isis 547.4 
bith naannlainkaak eee 473.5 

1955... a dient adiihes ns ' ; bbiicbad | 514.7 | 
a ES ae ee Se aeuieatidllnasia sm 537.6 
1057—January.....-.....--. seetminaisl a 49.2 

February -------- 45.8 | 
SS 50. 4 
J 51.0 
Total, lst 4 months- 1195.5 


1 Total does not equal sum of individual months because of rounding. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
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MINE-MILL Exursit 6.—Wages in United States and foreign mines 


Equivalent in 
United States 
currency at 
official rates ! 





Country | Year re- Type of work Wages 
ported 








United States mines 


Copper ae $2.05 per hour- 


WG eit cc cncd | 1055 |...-.do. mE As renee eT 
Do. <aeeeiy See On hn accineennaions I oo. idecnmandnenes 
Bota diee ..-| 1954 Lead-zine mining - og 8 RE ee 
Bech cisehs acetoos 1955 a $2.01 per hour_----- sinks 

ee Es 1956 baie ac i a dilaac TR AG 00 TOT ig nisin ieee endabia 


Foreign mines 











Australia 3. _._.- cain 1955 PE a idcusaccehan of dP, O8s DOR ROU sateen ins $0.84. 
Bolivia 4..__- ae 1953 | Tin mining | 309.01 to 418.62 bolivianos per | $1.63 to $2.20. 
day plus fringe benefits. 
Canada §__.___- Sin 1954 | Metal mining other $1.754 per hour____...........-.-] $1.80. 
than gold. 
Do ntlesmaie 1955 SS Seer sf ey a ae $1.82. 
sae been oss eon 1956 Biswaxs ..---| $1.907 per hour. _------ ----| $1.94. 
Chile 4_- eee 1953 | Copper mining... _..| 338.46 pesos per day, av erage_. ..| $3.08. 
Colombia 4. = 1953 Miners................| 11.14 pesos per day, average..__.| $4.46. 
Mexico ¢_. bai naan 1955 | Driller- o pesos per day-- _| $1.38. 
a allies 1955 | Unskilled native labor_| 17s. 6d. per 30 working days * ----| $2.45. 
Pes 54. c. 1957 | Copper- -lead-zine Not available. ................._] $0.85 to $1 
mining. per day.!0 
Philippines 3. | 1954 Mining. -_. | 106 pesos per SUR oss ee $53. 
Rhodesia, Northern? _| 1954 | Native labor, copper, | £4 minimum per month !____- $11.20. 
surface. 
Bi icoacunes ace 1954 Native labor, copper, £4. 10s. minimum per month !!__| $12.60. 
underground, 
Rhodesia, Southern 3__ 1954 Native labor, mining, | 61s. 2d. per month average !2____| $8.56. 
surface. 
1 Re are 1954 Native labor, mining, | 73s, 4d per month average !3_____| $10.27. 
underground. 
South Africa '3_____ ‘ 1954 Native wages. --- £8. 10s. monthly average-_----_--- $23.80. 
Yugoslavia ?_..._.... 1955 | Mining and quarry ing_| 54 dinars per hour.__.___.--_- --| $0.18. 











1 Official rates for some South American countries have highly overvalued their currencies in relation to 
free or unofficial market rates. 

2U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment and Earnings. June 1957. 

3 International Labor Office. Yearbook of Labor Statistics 1956. Geneva. 1956. 

4U. 8. Senate Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels of the Committee on Interior. Critical 
Materials. 84th Cong., Ist sess. Document No. 83. Washington. July 1955. 

§' Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Review of Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, 1946-56. Ottawa. 1957. 

* U.S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Investment in Mexico * * *. Washington. June 1955. 

7U. 8. Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Investment in Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland * * *, 
Washington. 1956. 

* Statutory minimum, 

® Report of Delegate to Inter-American Mining Congress, Lima, Peru, May 1957, as reported in Labor’s 
Daily for May 29, 1957. 

10 Plus housing. 

1! Plus rations and housing. 

12 ‘Net including bonuses and cost of living and other allowances. 


%U, S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Investment in Union of South Africa * * *. Washington. 
1954, 


APPENDIX 






BASIS OF MINE-MILL ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS FOR 
FOREIGN MINERALS DEVELOPMENT AND STOCKPILING 


United States governmental assistance in the development, mining, processing, 
and transportation of foreign nonferrous minerals has taken the form of Export- 
Import Bank loans, General Service Administration loans, Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency credits, Economic Cooperation Administration, and suc- 
cessor agency dollar loans and grants, and foreign currency purchase contracts 
and grants for exploration and development, purchasing operations under the 
stockpiling program, and loans through the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

The union, in the time available to it for preparation of this testimony, has 
collected the following data regarding these activities: 
Export-Import Bank: Credits authorized for minerals develop- 


SOI, SU aca ants aco sds top nl lie nee oe $512, 746, 774 
Export-Import Bank: Special operations in Spain, minerals devel- 
opment, credits authorized 1951-53 *_.....................-..- 13, 416, 461 


1 Export-Import Bank, Report to Congress for the Period July-December 1956. Totals 
only for loans identifiable as for minerals development, 
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Deficiency and basic-materials development, disbursements against 
credits authorized, through Dec. 31, 1956: * 
International Cooperation Administration 5 30, 055, 000 
General Services Administration 116, 554, 000 
Strategic and deficiency materials development, disbursements 
against credit authorized by General Services Administration, 
through Dee. 31, 1956: ” 
Economic Cooperation Administration : * 
Purchases of strategic materials for stockpiling through Dec. 
ch a ae tas oe be) een 103, 000, 000 
Exploration and development contracts signed through Dec. 
a I creek sto dete es _._.. 114, 000, 000 
Exploration and development contracts pending, Dec. 31, 1951_ 105, 000, 000 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development : * 
Loan for modernization of coal mines, copper mines, expan- 
sion of ore-flotation plant, new electrolytic zine plant, and 
other nonmining projects, October 1951__- 28, 000, 000 
Loan to Belgian Congo for transportation development to facil- 
itate minerals production, September 1951 70, 000, 000 


14, 409, 


2 Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Foreign Grants and Credits by 
the U. 8S. Government, December 1956. . 
8The President's Materials Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, vol. V, Rept. 15. 
*'The President’s Materials Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, vol. V, Rept. 13. 

Every effort has been made to avoid duplication in the presentation of the 
above items, which total $1,107,181,235. Any possible duplications which may 
occur above, and any amounts for nonmineral strategic materials that may 
be included in the totals, would be heavily offset by items which it has not beet 
possible to quantify, including the following: 

1. Purchases of foreign minerals for stockpiling other than through ECA. 

2. Loans for minerals development by International Bank for Reconstruc 
tion and Development since 1951. 

3. Grants for minerals exploration, development, processing, and trans- 
portation under United States Government foreign aid program. 

4. Minerals received in exchange for agricultural surpluses. 

It is believed that item No. 3, in the aggregate, would bulk very large in com- 
parison with the other items for which figures are given. The great bulk of our 
foreign aid program, of course, has been in the form of grants. Unfortunately 
it has been impossible to derive from the operating reports of the International 
Cooperation Admnnistration and predecessor agencies any breakdown of overall 
figures to indicate activity in the minerals field. 

Accordingly the Union’s estimate of over $1 billion in United States Govern- 
ment commitments for foreign minerals development and stockpiling since 1950 
is, if anything, on the conservative side. The figure of $300 to $400 million for 
foreign lead, zinc, and copper development is believed to be similarly conserva- 
tive. 

Senator Bennerr. Does the Senator from Nevada have any ques- 
tions of the witness? 

Senator Matonr. Your name is Mr. Pezzati? 

Mr. Pezzati. That is right, sir. 

Senator Martone. You are the secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers ¢ 

Mr. Pezzati. Yes. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Pezzati, I think your statement is very ex- 
pressive, and very much to the point. 

Now, in this sliding scale do you believe that the duty or tariff or 
whatever you call it—the Constitution of the United States calls it a 
duty in article I, section 8, and fixes the responsibility on Congress to 
do the job. 

Congress designated the Tariff Commission, an agent of Congress, 
to do it, under this very sliding scale in 1930. 
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Are you aware of that fact / 

Mr. Pezzatt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. Do you remember how the section 351, or what- 
ever the section is—it will be corrected in the record if I am wrong in 
the number—directs the Tariff Commission, an agent of Congress, to 
determine the difference in the cost of a domestic article and a foreign 
article or like article, and considering the wages and the taxes and 
the cost of doing business, and all pertinent data, and to recommend 
that difference as the tariff; are you aware of that ¢ 

Mr. Pezzart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. Isn’t that what you are talking about, really ? 

Mr. Pezzatt. I believe that goes to the point of what our statement 
is all about. 

Senator MaLone. So, when you say, as the administration has now 
said for the first time in 24 years, and for which I am very grateful, 
that there is a differential necessary, whether you call it a tariff or 
an excise tax or a duty or a fixed price, to make up that difference in 
the labor cost and the taxes and the cost of doing business here and 
the chief competing country, there is a necessity for that difference, 
then it only remains to determine the best and the most logical way 
of arriving at that ditference ; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Pezzati. Right. 

Senator Martone. Now, I think your statement is very good, that 
you approve of this bill; 1 am supporting it myself, because, as I have 
said previously a time or two, it is the first time that any administra- 
tion in 24 years has recognized the necessity for it. In my opinion, 
the way it is set up it will not work; we will be back here considering 
something else within a reasonable time. But at least it is a start.. 
Now, let me ask you, what caused the trouble in the first place? It 
was a reduction of the duty sometime along in the last few years, 
was it / 

Mr. Pezzart. Well, it was certainly a combination of overproduc- 
tion without sufficient consumption, and a depression of rises which 
made a better market for foreign-produced ores, because of their 
ability to produce more cheaply, a better market for those ores in this 
country than for our own. 

Senator Matonr. Now, you are aware of the fact that in many of 
these foreign countries th: at are directly competitive with us, South 
Africa and others, we pay more for each workingman—and when I 
say “we,” the industrials that are footing the bill—for industrial in- 
surance and social security for each workingman than they pay in 
wages; are you aware of that fact ? 

Mr. Przzati. I would not be surprised. 

Senator Martone. Why don’t you check it? TI would like for you 
to check it and say “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Pezzartr. Of course, our own wage scale is contained here in the 
exhibit; that would certainly bear that out. 

Senator Martone. Well, of course, it does, because it is somewhere 
between 10 and 15 percent of the wages; we pay around $17 a day in 
the mining areas, and it is from 50 cents to $2.50 in many of these 
competitive areas, isn’t it ? 


Mr. Pezzatt. Yes. 
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Senator Martone. Neither do they have any industrial insurance or 
social security in these competitive areas for a miner. 

Mr. Pezzatt. Well, I do know that in some of the countries in ques- 
tion there are various systems of social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, and other forms of what we call fringe benefits. But the details 
Lam not too familiar with. 

Senator Matone. Well, there is nothing like we provide here. 

Mr. Pezzati. No; of course not. 

Senator Martone. Well, now, then you say overproduction, the over- 
production is only considering all of the imports plus the domestic 
production, isn’t it, the overproduction, more than the consumption ? 

Mr. Pezzatt. That is right. 

Senator Martone. As a matter of fact, now we produce less than 
half of the zinc and lead consumed in the United States, do we not? 

Mr. Pezzatt. Yes; I think you will find that in the exhibits here. 

Senator Matone, And we did produce more than three-quarters of 
it when we were running along normally and had a duty that made 
up roughly that difference in the w ages and taxes and cost of doing 
business here and in the chief competing nations, did we not, a few 
years ago? 

Mr. Pezzatt. I believe that is so. 

Senator Martone. So your table there is very interesting to me; it 
shows a continual decrease in domestic production, and a continual 
increase in foreign imports, for the very reason then, would not you 
suppose, that there is not enough duty or tariff to make up the differ- 
ence? Mr. Pezzati, do you think that is about right? 

Mr. Pezzatt. That is exactly the point that we are arriving at. 

Senator Martone. Of course, itis. And we might as well talk about 
it. I have learned a long time ago there is no use dodging anything; 
it will hit you anyway. So, as a matter of fact, if you had that differ- 
ential that we have described now several times for the record, and it 
could be called a periol point, if you determined today the point at 
which the business would be imperiled if the production went below 
that point, then that would be the peril point ? 

Mr. Pezzatt. Right. 

Senator Martone. Then that is the thing that you continually want, 
whatever the peril point is tomorrow or today or 6 months from now ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Pezzati. That is right. 

Senator Matone. Then if you had the imports, if any would come 
in on your basis of production costs, and if you needed more than 
we produced here, it would come in without any additional cost, would 

it not? 

Mr. Pezzatr. Correct. 

Senator Martone. Did you ever hear anybody say they were for a 
high tariff or a low tariff? They were just for this differential, 
weren’t they ? 

Mr. Pezzatr. That is another way of putting it. 

Senator Matone. You are not for a high tariff to keep everything 
out, are you? 

Mr. Przzatt. No; as a matter of fact, this is why we propose the 
quota system, which would take into consideration the wage structure 
of the various exporting countries. 
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Senator Maton, I think that might help. But I would like for 
you to give it a little more consideration, because if you have a con- 
tinual differential in a tariff, then the imports only come in when you 
need them; isn’t that about right? 

Mr. Pezzatt, That is about it. 

Senator Matone. Then you would be competing here for the Ameri- 
can market, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Pezzatt. Exactly. 

Senator Matone. And if you produced more than the American 
market would absorb, then the less competent producers would natu- 

rally fade out of the picture, wouldn’t they ¢ 

Mr. Pezzati. That would inevitably happen. 

Senator Matonr. You wouldn’t object to that, would you? 

Mr. Pezzatt. No. 

Senator Matonr. I never heard anyobdy object to it; just so you 
could compete fairly for the American market, that is all you want? 

Mr. Pezzart. That is the general position. 

Senator Matonr. Well, we used to have that policy, and the 1930 
Tariff Act provides for that policy, as you have already testified. 
In 1934 we passed an act called the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, that 
was sold to this country on the basis of reciprocal trade; isn’t that 
about right ? 

Mr. Pezzatt. That is as I understand it; yes. 

Senator Manone. And then, according to Mr. Dulles’ testimony, 
which I have quoted before—but I want you to comment on it if you 
have any comment—he has testified that ‘the 1930 Trade Agreements 
Act as extended to June 1958 gives them the full power, the adminis- 
tration, the full power to consider the overall international benefit 
to the United States, and, if that entailed a lowered tariff or duty 
on any particular product, even to the detriment of that business, 
that they judged the overall goodwill—and it was for the benefit of 
the United States of America internationally overall—then that act 
empowers them to go through with that duty and curtail that indus- 
try or completely abolish it; you are familiar with that testimony, 
aren’t you ¢ 

Mr. Pezzatt. Yes, sir. I would like to make this comment, that 
I think I have already commented on it, Senator Malone, in pointing 
out that our own belief is that our own domestic industry is more 
essential to our national security than the general structure of inter- 
national relations, which have certainly affected the mining industry. 
We in the past have had a pretty traditional free-trade attitude in 
this union that I represent. But we have been hurt too badly. And 
frankly, we have begun to change our sights with regard to the whole 
question of policy in this respect. 

Right now we want done immediate measures, as practical and 
achievable as they may be. If we continue to get hurt, we will no 
doubt be ourselves clamoring for more long-range and more effective 
policies, even though they may be vastly different from our previous 
attitude on trade. 

Senator Martone. Your statement is very interesting to me, because 
it indicates that you had not thoroughly understood some of the rami- 
fications of the policy — rt with. 

Mr. Przzatt. Well, I don’t think I have studied it as Jong as you 
have, Senator. 
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Senator Martone. Well, you should have studied it over a longer 
period than I have, because it is your job at stake. My job is not at 
stake; it is only at stake for many other factors when I run for re- 
election. 

Now, if that is what you want, your quota system may be helpful 
as a patchwork; but a quota system doesn’t cure anything, it is simply 
a patchwork that is allowed to be put in by an administrative official 

enever he feels like it, or whenever the record shows to his savings 
it is needed, because it has to have some kind of a sliding seale too. 
Now, when you become dependent on foreign nations—let’s leave out 
the national-defense angle for a minute—for all of a certain product 
that you cannot live in peace without, or war either—doesn’t that 
tend to put out in their power, so that they can propose further treaties 
and agreements that you are almost forced to sign ? 

Mr. Pezzart. I suppose that accompanies the general situation. 

Senator Martone. We become dependent on India, for example, for 
monazite sand, which is something that you need in your atomic 
power; and in peacetime they stopped that, they said it was not con- 
venient for any more of that to be exported, thinking that we couldn’t 
get it anyplace else ; but of course, we ¢ ould. and do. 

Now if we depend on India for a few hundred thousand tons of 
manganese, you couldn’t get a ton of it during wartime, or in case of 
a threat of war, or for any reason, if they said the same thing about 
manganese, and they did iene monazite sand, you couldn’t do any- 
thing about it, if they said it was not convenient to ship any more 
manganese to the United States; could you? 

Mr. Pezzatt. Not at all. 

Senator Matonr. Then you are in their power, then they could pro- 
pose some kind of a further trade agreement or further agreement 
on some other subject, and there would be a little pressure there to 
sign it; wouldn’t there ? 

"Mr. Pezzart. I suppose there would. 

Senator Martone. That is what has been going on for 25 years. 
Now, if we go into Spain to produce a mineral which we know they 
can produce there cheaper than we can here with their wage scale, 
so can Italy; wouldn’t we be in the same position ? 

Mr. Przzati. Exactly; and furthermore, I would like to repeat 
again the fact that history, the recent history of the last 10 years, 
shows that when we do need the metals we haven't been able to get 
them; because, in times of shortage, higher prices prevailing outside 
will lead those metals to that market rather than to our market here. 

Senator Martone. Isn’t it a fact, when you look over the record, that 
where the statement has long been made over a 24-year period 
that our consumers are entitled to lower price, if produced by the 
lower wages and lower cost, that, as a matter of fact, after our industry 
goes out of production, then the price rises to what the traffic will bear 
higher ; isn’t that the history of it ? 

Mr. Pezzati. That isexactly what has happened. 

Senator Matonr. So then as a matter of fact not even the customer 
benefits when we go out of business. 

Mr. Pezzatt. True. 

Senator Martone. The record is replete with instances where we 
have contracted with nations for manganese and for tungsten, and 
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for many other critical materials at a higher price than you could get 
it here if you had a principle of a duty or tariff to make up that 
difference that you have described ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Pezzati. Right. 

Senator Matonr. I heard my colleague this morning, Senator Bible, 
say that there are $60 million worth of contracts for tungsten, foreign 
contracts, and the average price, 1 happen to know is $53 a ton, some 
as high as $59 a ton, and they are going through with that, whereas 
we refused to continue the $55, refused it in the House, for domestic. 
And I think the showing through with these contracts, because they 
are made in good faith, but they never should have been made, because 
it should have been obvious to anybody that we had all the tungsten in 
the country we needed if there was just a price that made up the differ- 
ence or a tariff to make up that difference in labor costs. 

Now, I think if our chairman agrees with me that we would ask 
the present head of the Mutual Sec curity—and he has at his hand all 
the records of the ECA and the Marshall plan all the way back—I 
know you have searched those records at different times—and we have 
advaneed millions upon millions of dollars to develop strategic and 
critical materials and minerals abroad, and zine and lead is included 
in that category—and I woud like now to have it all added up, and I 
am going to ask the chairman to ask for that information. 

I read an excerpt this morning that there had been money loaned. 
And, of course, when you loan money, these foreign countries—I guess 
you know what the record is, we can tell our people that we are going 
to get it back, but we never do. We loaned $334 billion to England, 
that was in 1946, before I arrived here—I didn’t get a chance to vote 
against that, I have voted against all of it since—and that was sup- 
posed to be the last, everything that they needed. But this is where 
they got some of the money, and a little later from the Marshall plan, 
to buy up the zinc and lead that they used to break the market later 
after the war. And they did break it, sold it right here in this coun- 
try for 10 cents a pound, which is all a matter of record, and can be 
documented, has been documented. 

So let me ask you the final question here, and I think your testimony 
is very important. Isn’t the question, then, this matter of principle— 
and I am talking now about the economic structure of this country, 
leave out the national defense and all the rest of it that we are all 
fairly familiar with—that the economic structure of this country is 
dependent upon 5,000 to 6,000 production, isn’t it, a multitude of 
production, and produc tion produc ed in every little community in the 
United States; isn’t that about right? 

Mr. Pezzatt. 1 would say so. 

Senator Matonr. Whether it is a textile mill, whether it is a muni- 
tions mill, or whether it is a mineral, a mining production, that little 
community, the economic structure of that community is a part of 
the whole economic structure of the Nation, that is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Pezzatt. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Well, then that economic structure of the Nation 
depends upon paying the wages that we pay in this country, and the 
taxes, and the cost of doing business generally, to complete that 
structure, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Perzzart. Unless we pay the wages, the economy will fall. 
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Senator Martone. Yes. Now, those wages are subject to negotia- 
tion, I mean that is up to the producer and the workmen themselves 
under our system, they negotiate, and if there is a better system no 
doubt we will finally arrive at it—but wages are fixed that way, 
aren’t they ? 

Mr. Pezzatt. That is the way the prevailing wages in basic industry 
are certainly fixed, and it is a good way to fix them. 

Senator Manone. Now, if we want to break those w ages, then a 
good way to do it is to just continue to lower the tariffs, or the duties, 
or whatever you would like to call them in the record, and then you 
either have to meet them, meet those wages and costs, or go out of 
business, don’t you ? 

Mr. Pezzatt. Now you have hit at the main reason why as a union 
we are so concerned with this question. We are concerned with two 
things; first, jobs; and secondly, jobs at the highest rate of pay that 
we can reasonably obtain. Well, if our jobs are threatened, certainly 
our wage skills are threatened in the mining industry. 

Senator Marone. You could contain those w ages and keep those 
mines in operation if you wanted to work for the same wages they 
do abroad, couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Perzzatt. Easily. I suppose that 10-cent zinc could be sold 
if the miners would agree to a much smaller wage scale. But I don’t 
think the miners are going to agree. 

Senator Matone. Well, if this thing is carried on to a logical con- 
clusion—it isn’t logical for a civil war—-you would either have to do 
that or be on the street, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Pezzati. That has been known to happen too. 

Senator Matone. What I would like to ask you, then, isn’t this 
an argument between the workingmen of America and what I eall 
small business, and that is business that is of such a nature or size 
that it can’t go abroad where it uses these low wages and can fur- 
nish the market higher and bring it back here in cooperation with 
their plants and the internationally minded investor, isn’t that your 
argument ? 

Mr. Pezzari. That is substantially it. 

Senator Matonr. Because if we assume perpetual peace and we are 
never going to have another war, then there is nothing really against 
having just a free interchange of production all over the world, if 
that is s good for this country, is there? 

Mr. Pezzati. Provided it is good for this country and good for the 
economy of this country. 

Senator Martone. Of course, it would wreck our present economic 
structure, but then look ahead of that when everybody is living alike 
all over the world; we would all come up together, couldn’t we? 
That is the argument. 

Mr. Pezzati. When we reach that goal and age then we won’t have 
the problem that is before the committee here today. 

Senator Martone. Then, instead of doing that, just lowering the 
tariffs and duty without in relation to the difference in the cost of 
production, wouldn’t it be better to hold our standard of living, while 
we are helping all these other people, at least being a good neighbor, 
and simply go back to the old system of fixing the duty or tariff on the 
basis of fair and reasonable competition, so that you do not have it 
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high enough to preclude any imports on the same basis of costs, but 
that you have an equal shot at your own market; wouldn’t that ‘be a 
pretty good method ? 

Mr. Pezzat. That is a fair w ay of putting it; yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. Now, all Congress has to do—of course, we do 
have a bill before this committee, and there is one over in the House, 
straight cooperation that w ould approve what they are doing in 
Geneva with 34 foreign competitive nations, we are ¢ ontinually lower- 
ing our duties and tariffs in accordance with a law passed by this 
Congress, they do that through multilateral trade agreements—but 
I don’t think it is going to pass. I have a little news for the people 
who want that thing passed this year, we didn’t pass the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, you remember, in 1951—you didn’t know 
what that was then, but I think you know what this one is—and it 
would approve what we are doing in Geneva, and many believe would 
allow it, through its machinery to transfer the Geneva agreements on 
trade and tariff to the United Nations so that they would have the 
authority to fix the consumption and the production on a basis of 
population on all the nations of the world. That is something maybe 
you hadn’t heard of, but that will come later. 

But next year, in June 1958, all this Congress has to do is just sit 
still. Geneva is a thing of the past, it comes right back to the Tariff 
Commission, the agent “of Congress, and the Congress of the United 
States article I, section 8, and it will regulate just as you have testified 
you want it; would that suit you ? 

Mr. Pezzatt. Well, I can well understand that that would be quite 
a departure from the present policy of the administration, and quite 
a departure for the Congress, if the economy of our country shows 
continued deterioration, not only in the mining industry, with which 
I am directly concer ned, but also in the textile industry and one or two 
others which are similarly under a blight, and the Congress deter- 
mined then to reverse the policy which has prevailed since 1934 in 
reciprocal trade I would think that that would be a pretty fair decision. 

I think it is a pretty far-reaching one, and I am sure that Congress 
would not take such action unless they felt that a far-reaching decision 
of this kind was absolutely necessary. 

Senator Matone. Well, there would be a considerable lot of horse- 
sense mixed up with a decision like that, and it has not been prevalent 
for a long time, but I think that is exactly what is going to be done 
now. 

Now, I would ask you further, if we do want to divide the markets 
with the world, without regard to the preservation on the business 
we have some time described here, fair and reasonable competition of 
particular industries—you know the Constitution says that Congress 
must regulate this foreign trade—would not it be better to let it go 
back to the constitutional method of doing it, and then if we thought 
that it would be better to do it on another basis amend the Constitu- 
ion of the United States and give he people a shot at it? 

Mr. Pezzatt. Well, it would be a step in that direction, I suppose, 
if Congress were to enact the bill which I believe Senator Watkins 
introduced earlier this year, which would authorize the Tariff Com- 
mission to decide, without any right to overrule by the Executive, and 
I believe a step in that direction might be a salutary one. 
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Senator Martone. Well, I would say to you that you don’t need a 
bill; you have it in the Constitution of the United States. All you 
have to do is quit passing bills which keeps it away from the C onsti- 
tution of the United States; and if you just quit passing bills which 
put it in Geneva, with 34 executive nations regulating your job, it is 
not more legislation you need; it is less. 

Mr. Prezzatr. W ell, if Congress has allowed its prerogative, its con- 
stitutional prerogative, to be taken away from it, then I think it is up 
to Congress to get it back. 

Senator Matone. I agree with you. But they did not allow it to 
be taken away from them then: they discarded it themselves under 
the 1930 Trade Agreements Act, according to Mr. Dulles. And I 
will ay this—I did not intend to put it in the record—lI introduced a 
bill, S. 34, that would take all of the critical materials—and that is 
your zinc and your lead and your tungsten, about 18 of them—and 
take it away from Geneva and put it in the Tariff Commission bodily ; 
just pass the bill. 

And then all you would need to do—you would have exactly what 
you wanted, not only lead and zinc but the other 16 critical materials, 
which is listed in the bill, under fair and reasonable competition, with 
no advantage to you, no advantage to a foreign nation. 

Would that suit you ? 

Mr. Pezzatr. Well, I think that—I am familiar with that bill, 
Senator Malone, and I think that if it were possible of passing, that 
it would—— 

Senator Martone. I doubt if we can pass it this year, I think 
can next. 

Now, Senate bill 28 would take all the production of the United 
States, it would put it back where it belongs in the Tariff Commission, 
an agency of Congress, in the Constitution of the United States, and 
that could include textiles, machine tools, and ever ything else. 

Don’t you think you would be just as much interested in doing that 
for other industries as you are your own ? 

Mr. Pezzart. I don’t believe there can be a healthy mining industry 
unless there is a generally healthy economy. 

Senator Manone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bennerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Pezzati. 

As announced earlier, we will hear one more witness tonight, Mr. 
R. F. Goodwin, of the Peruvian-American Association, Inc. 

The other two witnesses, Mr. Stebbins and Mr. Vuilleqez, will be 
heard tomorrow, beginning at 10 o’clock. 


STATEMENT OF R. F. GOODWIN, PRESIDENT OF THE PERUVIAN- 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My 
name is Richard F. Goodwin. I am chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Southern Peru Copper Corp., but I appear before your 
oe today in my capacity as president of the Peruvian-. (meri 

‘an Association in opposition to S. 2376. 

Through my former position as president of Northern Peru Mining 
& Smelting Co. and Northern Peru Mining Corp. I have been familiar 
with the mining business in Peru for the last 30 years. 
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I should like to make it clear that I am not appearing today on 
behalf of the corporation which I represent, except to the extent that 
it is a member of the Peruvian-American Association and supports 
the views of the association on this bill. 

The Peruvian-American Association is composed of firms and indi- 
viduals who have an interest in maintaining and improving trade and 
cultural relations between the United States and Peru, and while 
interest in trade predominates in the association, attention is given 
to cultural and other aspects of relations between the two countries. 

I have attached a list of the membership of the Peruvian-American 
Association to this statement. 

I might say there are about 125 to 150 prominent business firms 
represented. 

Senator Matone. Do you have a list of those firms / 

Mr. Goopwin. They are attached to the statement. (See p. 163.) 

As a matter of practice, the association does not seek to testify on 
pending legislation before Congress except on certain measures which 
are clearly di amaging to trade between the United States and Peru. 

We feel that the legislation which is now proposed would have such 
injurious consequences upon economic relations between the United 
States and Peru that we consider it imperative to testify on this bill 
and call your attention to its inherent dangers. 

The effect of this proposed legislation, in our view, would be to 
diminish to too great an extent imports of lead and zine from Peru 
into the United States. While this would obviously reduce compe- 
tion for domestic producers of lead and zine, the results on American- 
Peruvian trade and on the Peruvian economy would be unreasonably 
severe. 

Peru is a country which lives to a great extent on its export of min- 
erals to the United States, and lead and zine are very important in 
this picture. 

Almost 70 percent of Peru’s production of lead and zinc is sold to 
the United States. 

Last year Peru earned a total of over $28 million from sales of these 
minerals to this countr y. Interms of the United States economy this 
figure may not seem too significant, but judged against the background 
of Peru’s ec onomy, size, and population, this is a clesperately important 
factor in that country’s livelihood. 

The Peruvian National Mining Society recently warned that this 
increase in tariffs would mean that this friendly country might lost 
at. least $20 million a year. 

To give you a further indication of the importance of Peruvian lead 
and zinc sales to the United States, let me point out that their dollar 

value represented in 1956 16 percent of the value of all of Peru’s 
imports of manufactured goods, supplies and materials from the 
United States. Yet while Peru’s exports of lead and zine to the 
United States are vital to her economic life, they have less of an im- 
pact upon our own economy. In 1956 Peru's exports of lead to the 
United States amounted to only 7.5 percent of the United States 
industrial consumption and for zine the figure is 10.6 percent. 

I would like to emphasize the consequences which would arise from 
depriving these friends of this opportunity to earn dollars. We would 
be driving away an important part of the trade which United States 
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businessmen have been building up over generations and we would 
be forcing customers in Peru, who prefer American goods, to look 
elsewhere. 

I should emphasize in this regard the estimate of the Peruvian 
National Mining Society of an income loss of $20 million a year 
should this proposed tariff increase go into effect. 

This $20 million a year would be lost to American manufacturers 
and suppliers who sell to Peru. Peru spends in the United States 
even more than it earns from the United States through sales of its 
minerals and other products. In fact, Peru buys 50 percent of all 
its imports from the United States, whereas it sells only 37 percent 
of its exports to the United States. 

Peru is a nation which seeks to stand on its own two feet. It 
bases its economy on a sound and developing trade, largely with the 
United States. It is a leader among the Latin American nations as 
a country fostering a free economy and promoting private enterprise. 
It was one of the first countries in the world, after the war, to free 
business entirely from exchange controls and other restrictions. 

The sale of its minerals is a most vital factor in enabling Peru 
to maintain its free economy. Peru provides eminently fair and 
nondiscriminatory treatment ‘of American businessmen and it offers 
ample guaranties to private American capital. American business- 
men who deal with Peru receive fair treatment and have an oppor- 
tunity to engage in profitable enterprises. 

Certainly, the proposed legislation would be contrary to our na- 
tional policy of fostering lower tariffs and increasing trade. As I 
have already pointed out, this bill, by increasing tariffs on Peruvian 
lead and zine, would result in decreased trade and would hurt a broad 
cross section of American manufacturers and suppliers who normally 
supply Peru with a great variety of imports. 

Moreover, this proposed tariff action would tend to discourage 
United States private investment in Peru. A prospective American 
investor would feel less disposed to risk his money in a country whose 
dollar needs are being threatened by tariff action. 

In summary, gentlemen, the proposed legislation would threaten 
an estimated $20 million in sales of American manufactures and sup- 
plies to Peru. It would force Peru into other markets of the world 
= its imports as well as its exports, and thus reverse the trend of in- 

‘eased trade between the United States and Peru. 

"Tt would be interpreted widely in Peru and throughout Latin 
America as a blow to our freer trade policy and in the long run it 
would create more problems than it would solve. Above all, it would 
give the impression to Peru and to all of our Latin American friends, 
that we only do lipservice to the concept of a free two-way trade be- 
tween us and that, when the going gets even slightly tough, we aban- 
don our announced prince iples for the sake of expediene: y. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity to present the views 
of the Peruvian-American Association. 

Senator Bennetr. Mr. Goodwin, we are happy to have the record 
that you have supplied to us. There is one statement in there that 
[ am sure you understand, and I hope you will just clarify it for the 
record. On page 3, the second paragraph ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes. 
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Senator Bennerr. Do I understand that the total lead and zine 
sales to the United States represent a figure equal to 16 percent of the 
value of all of Peru’s imports from the United States? 

Mr. Gocpwin. I am sorry; it is not too clear. That is on a tonnage 
basis, taken from the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

Senator Bennerr. That is not on a total basis; it is a tonnage basis? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Of the industrial consumption as reported in 
the American Bureau of Metal Statistics for that year, and the im- 
ports of Peruvian lead and zinc; those are the percentages. 

Senator Bennerr. I will have to come back again. You are trans- 
lating into tons the manufactured goous, supplies, and materials from 
the United States to compare them with the lead and zine which you 
export to us in tons? 

Mr. Goopwin. The dollar value of the exports is translated into the 
supplies and what else which Peru would buy. 

Senator Benner. Now, you have confused me again. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I am sorry. 

Senator Bennett. This 16-percent figure; does it end up repre- 
senting weight or dollars / 

Mr. Goopwry. Of the industrial consumption, and the imports from 
Peru in tons. 

Senator Bennerr. Actually, then, it is much less than 16 percent in 
dollars? And then you come back to the statement at the end of the 
paragraph: 

In 1951, Peru’s exports of lead amounted to only 7% percent of our industrial 
consumption. 

What do you mean by “our industrial consumption” ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The industrial consumption in the United States of 
lead ; that was the figure. 

Senator Bennerr. By “our” you mean American ? 

Mr. Goopwin. By United States, yes. 

Senator Bennerr. Then that should read : 

Peru’s export of lead amount to 74% percent of American industrial consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Goopwin. Of American industrial consumption. 

Senator Bennerr. Of lead, and of zinc, 10.6 percent ! 

Mr. Goopwin. Correct. 

Senator Brennerr. I appreciate the opportunity of getting this 
straightened out, because those figures were not clear to me. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sorry; they were clear to me, but I did not 
realize that they would be confusing to one who was not familiar 
with it. 

Senator Bennerr. Senator, do you have some questions ? 

Senator Martone. Yes; Ido. 

Mr. Goodwin, I did not understand your relationship. You are 
president of the Peruvian-American Association, but you do not repre- 
sent it here / 

Mr. Goopwin. No; I am president of the Peruvian-American Asso- 
ciation; [ represent that, but I do not represent the company which 
employs me. 

Senator MaLrone. What is that company ? 
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Mr. Goopwiyn. That is the Southern Peru Copper Corp. I am 
chairman of the executive committe of the Southern Peru Copper 
Corp 

Senator Matone. Does that have something to do with the new pro- 
duction of copper in the offing that Phelps Dodge Co. is developing ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Phelps Dodge, Newmont, Cerro De Pasco, and Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. are the four ‘investing companies in that 
enterprise. 

Senator Maronr. Are they now in prcduction ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; barring accidents, about the second quarter of 
1960. 

Senator Maronr. How do you think their production costs will com 
pare to the Chilean costs of Kennecott and Anaconda ‘ 

Mr. Goopwin. That is difficult to say, because in Chile, as you know, 
there are exchange restrictions which tend to distort operating costs. 
My guess would be that the Peruvian costs might be slightly less than 
the Chilean costs, but I can’t foresee what might he appen. 

Senator Maronr. It isa very large deposit, isn’t it / 

Mr. Goopwry. Very large what ? 

Senator Martone. Very ‘Jarge deposit of copper. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, very large; the corporation owns 3 mines; the 
total tonnage is in the neighborhood of a billion tons; the mine which 
is now being developed has an ore reserve of approximately 400 mil- 
lion tons. 

Senator Martone. In other words, it should have a terriffie impact 
on the copper supply of the world; should it not ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. It should replace certain deposits which will be 
worked out by that time, I would think. 

Senator Martone. To what do you have reference ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are various properties, I think, throughout the 
world which, over the course of the life of this property, will have 
been worked out. 

Senator Matone. And you don’t have in mind the Chilean deposits ; 
do you? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are various properties, I think, throughout 
the world which, over the course of the life of this property, will have 
been worked out. 

Senator Martone. And you don’t have in mind the Chilean deposits; 
do you? 

Mr. Goopwrn. No. 

Senator Martone. Or the South African deposits ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Senator Matonr. They are just coming into their own? 

Mr. Goopwin. Coming into production. 

Senator Matonre. Now, your testimony is very interesting to me, 
and I know you are a reasonable man. You are an American citizen 
and live in the United States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Martone. I just wanted the record to show that. 

Where are your headquarters? 

Mr. Goopwin. In New York City, 120 Broadway. 

Senator Martone. I am sure you have heard some of the testimony 
here this morning. 
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First, I have understood that you are definitely testifying that you 
think it would be entirely a change of front, and very inadvisable for 
the United States to try to protec t its own industries. 

Mr. Goopwrn. No; I wouldn’t put it in that way. I think the basic 
trouble in this whole problem is that there is an overproduction of lead 
and zine in the world. 

I think also that both in the United States and in foreign countries 
there are marginal mines for which there is no particular hope. 

Senator Martone. What do you call a marginal mine? 

Mr. Goopwin. A marginal mine I think 

Senator Marone. It is no laughing matter, I want you to take it 
seriously and tell me what you think it is. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, a marginal mine is one, let’s say as an 
engineer—— 

Senator MAtone. You are an engineer ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I am an engineer. 

Senator Maronr. A mining engineer? 

Mr. Goopwriyx. Mining engineer—I would take the average price 
which had been agreed upon for lead, zine, copper, silver, what have 
you, and figure an outcome which, if after taxes, returned the invest- 
ment and a profit that would be a mine. If it did not, or if it were 
merely equal to the investment required to bring it into production, 
I would call it a marginal mine. 

Senator Martone. And that would be as compared to the world 
price ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. ‘To the average price which the industry considered 
an average price to be expected over the next few years. 

Senator Matone. Industry doesn’t have much to do with that, does 
it, if Congress does its work? The individual industry itself runs 
its own business as far as the tariffs or duties or whatever a govern- 
ment wants to do with its own business. 

Mr. Goopwin. No. I am merely saying that in figuring an outcome 
one must take the best judgment of the individual industry as to what 
metal prices to expect, which might be affected by 

Senator Matoneg. It is very interesting to me that you would be- 
lieve that. But 1 want to ask you another question, and that is, Do 
you consider any mine a marginal mine that will not return the cost 
of the development of that mine, and the taxes and the renting ex- 
penses, production expenses, on the world price? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, obviously—— 

Senator Maronr. On the world price of the production, whatever 
it might be—it might be textiles, it might be a mineral. 

Mr. Goopwix. W ell, I am afr: aid I don’t follow you. There always 
have been two world prices for lead and zine. 

Senator Marone. Two prices? 

Mr. Goopwin. Two prices, one the United States domestic price, 
and the second, the so-called foreign price. 

Senator Matonr. Now, what are those prices now ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the price in the United States is, as we have 
heard, zinc 10 and lead 14. 

Senator Maronr. That is the domestic price ? 

Mr. Goopwix. The domestic price. 
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Senator Matons. What is the London metal price? 

Mr. Goopwin. It varies from day to day. On the average it would 
be less than the domestic price represented theoretically by duty and 
transportation. 

Senator Martone. And that duty now is 0.6 of a cent per pound? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, on zine ores. The duty on zine in blocks, pigs 
or slabs is 0.7 cents per pound and duty on lead in ores 0.75 cents and 
on pig lead 1.061, cents. 

Senator Matonr. Now, then, would you average those two prices 
and say that that is the price that you should compete with? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; if it were a domestic mine, you would use the 
domestic price, if it were a mine located in a foreign country, one would 
use the so-called world price. 

Senator Matone. Then here it would mean that you would use the 
price, adding to the world price the duty that we charge for that par- 
ticular product to come into this country plus the transportation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Again 

Senator Martone. Plus the difference in transportation; in other 
words, if it was in Peru, you would have to send it to London or to 
some other country. 

Mr. Goopwin. If it were in Peru, you would send it to the United 
States and pay the duty, or you would send it to Europe and sell it 
on the price on the Continent. 

Senator Martone. That is right. So the transportation wouldn’t be 
very much difference; it would mostly then just revolve on the dif- 
ference of price; it would be the tariff or duty, whatever that is. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes, that difference doesn’t always follow, sometimes 
it is greater, sometimes it is less. 

Senator Martone. Well, we understand, you and I do, that there 
can be a manipulation of price very easily through a maniuplation of 
currency. You do understand that, of course. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I have been in the mining business a long time, 
and I don’t ever remember the prices of metals being manipulated. 

Senator Martone. I don’t remember any other thing being done to 
them for the last 25 years—24 years—but manipulation. And you 
are in the mining business, you are a mining engineer, and never heard 
of that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there are various forces at work. I wouldn’t 
‘all it manipulation in the sense that one manipulates a stock on the 
stock market. 

Senator Martone. Well, I didn’t know you can do that. That is 
where ignorance comes in. 

Mr. Goopwin. I have heard that one could. 

Senator Matone. Do you know that? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know it; no. 

Senator Martone. That you can manipulate a stock? 

Mr. Goopwin. I have heard that such things can happen. 

Senator Martone. But you didn’t read that you could do it with 
metals? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not in that sense, no. 

Senator Matone. Well, I read in the record this morning, so I will 
not repeat it, that we have been putting up money in the millions of 
dollars through ECA and Marshall plan and other agencies—they 
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change the name every year so the folks won’t catch up with it. It is 
now mutual security, I think—and they have put out millions of 
dollars to foreign nations to buy such materials that we are discussing 
today, and then | they dump them on our markets. I can document that 
for you, if you would like it, and it might help you. That would be 
manipulation, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Goopwin. In a sense, yes. 

Senator Matone. Then what you have a price on the Peruvian cur- 
rency in terms of the dollars, one place—and I am not sure that you do 
manipulate it very much, but I can certainly look it up for you—then 
if they changed the price of their currency in terms of a dollar for the 
trade advantage, which means really a lowering of the wages as you 
heard the testimony this morning—— 

Mr. Goopwin. If the currency is depreciated. 

Senator Matone. Then that would be a little manipulation, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Goopwin. No—I mean, if it were done purely on lowering the 
cost of producing lead and zinc; but I think currency depreciation 
seems to be based on more factors than that. 

Senator Martone. Regardless of what it is done for, if it is done, it 
does have that effect. 

Mr. Goopwiy. It lowers the cost of production in terms of local 
expense, but experience shows that in 2 or 3 years the costs catch up. 

Senator Matonr. Well, it does. But if you can keep ahead of it, 
as we have and most of the nations have for 24 years, of course I 
think we are going out of the little horn, including the United States 
of America, because our inflation is running away, too, we are not 
immune. I have asked you—and you have “answered that question, 
you do know about it. 

Mr. Goopwin. I know that various countries throughout the world 
have depreciated their currencies. 

Senator Matonr. Of course you do. For what purpose you did 
not know, but. the effect would be the same when you know for what 
it would be or not. 

Mr. Goopwin. The effect would be—— 

Senator Martone. To lower the price of production, of course. 
Now, what I would ask you, what does Peru do in the way of tariffs 
or control of imports into Peru? 

Mr. Goopwin. There is free exchange—in other words, dollars and 
soles, the local currency, are freely interchangeable—— 

Senator Matonr. On the market price of the currency ? 

Mr. Goopwin. On the market price of currency, it varies from time 
to time. 

Senator Matone. What about tariffs or other checks on imports? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are no customs duties on mining equipment or 
supplies which come into the mining industry. 

Senator Martone. You don’t produce any of that business ore there, 
do you, you do not produce any heavy mining machinery in Peru yet; 
do they ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. No, not to any extent. 
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Senator Martone. Let me read you an excerpt, and I would like for 
a to check it, under tariff, page 231 of Senate Document 83, Senate 

esolution 271, where it says: 

Although the Peruvian tariff system is primarily designed for revenue, there 
is constant pressure for increased rates for protection purposes, and in a number 
of instances new rates have been virtually prohibitive. 

A considerable number of increased rate proposals are om file with the Tariff 
Advisory Board. 

Most tariff rates are on an ad valorem basis and are collected in national 
currency. An ad valorem surtax based on import values is also assessed, the 
rates ranging from 5 to 23% percent. 

You are familiar with that, of course. 

Mr. Goopwin. No, I couldn’t know what the individual duties are. 

Senator Martone. Now, it may be a fine thing for you to become 
familiar with it if you represent the people in Peru. 


There is an additional tax of 1 percent ad valorem on GATT items 


general agreements on tariffs and trade, under which the 34 nations 
in Geneva are regulating our foreign trade, along with others— 

and with certain exceptions, a maritime-freight tax of 2 percent of ocean-freight 
charges. Some items are also subject to sales taxes. 

Rate concessions and reciprocal most-favored-nation treatment were normally 
granted to the United States and the United Kingdom, Colombia, Brazil, and 
Argentina, under bilateral trade agreements, under Peru’s association with 
GATT, the agreements with the United States and the United Kingdom were 
canceled. 

Now, you will find if you do investigate it, if you find it is necessary 
in your ‘business, that all of the 34 nations represented in Geneva— 
Peru is one of them—protect their labor and their doceabens in the 
nations from the import of anything which they produce in Peru. 

We are the only nation on earth that does not do that any more, 
that has a tariff or duty lower than that differential in cost that you 
have heard complained of here today, the difference in the wages here 
and the foreign chief competitive nation on each product and the cost 
of doing business here, pay the taxes and so on, which the tariff for- 
merly represented, and that is what these boys are talking about today. 

Now, every nation that I have investigated so far—and we are now 
making a report on the Eastern Hemisphe re—and I have visited every 
one of the nations as I did Peru, and I looked at your deposits in 
southern Peru—and you were then drilling, you had not reached the 
point of development of ore—that was in 1954, I am sure it was—and 
you knew it was coming, and it is a very creditable thing to produce 
copper in Peru to the extent that you can produce it. 

But you have brought up the matter of fairness, so I thought it 
would be necessary to show in the record here that this is the only 
nation, the only nation that I could find in the world today, producing 
nation, that doesn’t protect its labor and its investors, once they are 
established and producing. 

You see, about 60 percent of our imports, there is no duty, because 
we do not have a commercial production. And I don’t know of any 
other nation like that. But when you are in business you need that 
differential in labor. Now, it doesn’t need the tariff for that reason 
at all, because you have a much lower standard of living and wages 
than we do in this country. 
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Mr. Goopwiy. Yes, the wages of course are only one item in the cost 
of production. 

Senator Matong. What is that ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I say wages are only one item. 

Senator Maronr. It is about 50 percent of it, for your information. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, while the basic wage is low, nevertheless the 
social laws increase that by 50 percent. 


Peruvian law requires free housing and free hospital and medical attention 
for all employees and their families. 

Salaries for American supervisory employees are from 25 to 50 percent higher 
than in the United States. 

Cost of all mining and milling supplies is increased by transportation costs 
from the United States to destination. 

The cost of selling production is increased by transportation of approximately 
3,000 miles to market. 

Peruvian law requires the payment of severance pay on termination of em- 
ployment and provision for pensions after 30 years’ service. 

Senator Martone. I am talking about the effective wages. Now, 
let’s just get by that, because I have had all these arguments for 
several years. 

Mr. Goopwin. The cost of production ; I am sorry 

Senator Martone. The effective wages; what I mean by that term, 
[ will explain it, is the effective wages; if they are not quite as efficient, 
our Tariff Commission used to be able to take that into consider ‘ation, 
and though they have no authority whatever. So, if they are more 
efficient here than they are in Peru or someplace else, you can take 
the efficiency into c ‘onsideration. 

But now you have access, and every other nation does, to our best 
machinery, our know-how, and I know you know that, so I am wasting 
the time of the committee in explaining it—but every one of these 
foreign investors, American investors, the last plant built on earth 
of that nature is the best on earth, because it is the last one, or ye 
you have a poor engineer, and that would be your fault. And, 
addition to that, you take anywhere from 2 or 3 to 7 percent of eee 
can workingmen ‘who are highly trained to train this lower cost labor ; 
they do that in Chile: you are doing it in Peru, and you are doing it 
in every nation on e: wth, and I have visited all of them. 

So, there is no difference, then, in the machinery at all; there is 
no difference in the know-how, but there is a difference in the effective 
wages, ‘ail in some areas they are not as effective workmen, but 
in Peru I doubt very much if they are less effective, once they are 
in production. 

[ visited Anaconda, and I was there 10 days in 1954, at their mill, 
the best mill in the world, because it is the last one, and some of the 
finest engineers on earth are there right now, as you probably already 
know. And you are taking some of the same type right up there in 
southern Peru; if you weren’t, you ought to be kicked out of your job. 

So, all we are talking about here tod: ay is something that is not 
necessary in a low-wage nation at all; we don’t ask to keep the imports 
out; we ask that something to aa alize the effective wages in the chief 
competing nation, and in this Nation on each product, whether you 
call it tariff or excise tax——— 

Mr. Goopwin. Isn’t it true that other items enter into the cost of 
production than wages? 
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Senator Martone. Of course; but you take all those into considera- 
tion. What did we do when we fixed the price of tungsten? In 1953, 
the price of manganese and the price of the other five minerals, we 
took everything into consideration; we asked the Tariff Commission 
everything, all the items, taxes, and then we fixed those prices in the 
Malone-Aspinall Mineral Purchase Act in 1953 to represent that 
difference, and I think it did, at that moment, but, of course, it 
changes, so when we extended it last year, we picked some of the 
mine1 ~als out, because of different reasons, and changed the price, 
because it changed the effective cost. So, all of this business that you 
can compete w ith anybody over here because of your m: whinery, or 
your trained workers is just a bunch of poppycoe *k, which you know 
better than I do, if you are an engineer, and you have been in the 
business, and must know of, or they “would fire you. 

So, I would like to talk to you sometime. 

What we are interested in here—I know these workingmen all over 
the United States, and the local investors, and I am interested in 
them—is the economic structure of this country. And I am not for 
this business that Dulles testified to, that he can destroy one industry 
if it will help us in the world picture. 

We are in a very precarious position right now in our economy. 
And I think Peru is a fine nation. I met many of their leaders, I 
think the President of Peru was gone when I was there, but I visited 
their industries over the Andes; I went across the Andes into the 
mining areas; I looked at the mill, and I looked at the mines—and I 
am a peculiar individual—no engineer knows any other way to do it— 
and so I have seen your industries, and I am in sy mpathy with you to 
the point of giving our people an even break, that is all. And if you 
want to ship. copper in here in competition with the copper product 
in this country, I am all for that. 

But to even the wages and the cost of doing business here and in 
Peru, if that is your chief competing nation, or any other nation, 
and then, as you raise that living standard, lower it so you have an 
even break in this market, just no advantage, would not that make 
a lot of sense, you compete with our people on an even basis, fair and 
reasonable competition ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Senator, sometime I would like to go over with you 
the cost. per ton, the average cost per ton. 

Senator Matonr. That would just suit me; just phone me any 
time and come down. But I hope that you will study these things, if 
you don’t need any tariff, but you do have a tariff higher than ours, 
but for a different purpose, to keep it out, the things you manufac- 
tured and produce. We don’t do that to keep it out; we do it to stay 
in business; that is all. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bennetr. Thank you very much, and I hope you can get 
your plane and see the doctor tomorrow. 

Mr. Goopwin. I appreciate your courtesy very much. 
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(The membership of the Peruvian-American Association, Inc., re- 
ferred to on p. 153, follows:) 


PERUVIAN-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, INC., NEw York, N. Y. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


M. Langworthy, partner, A. & M. Overseas Co., Crawford County, Centerville, 
Pa. 

Robert D. Merrill, vice president, All America Cables & Radio, Inc., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. S. Tucker, Mr. A. I. Terhune, superintendent, American Foreign Insurance 
Association, 161 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

J. ©. Emison, chairman, finance committee, American Smelting & Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Osear 8. Straus, vice president and treasurer, American Smelting & Refining 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

William K. Love, Jr., vice president, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Aurelio Garcia Sayan, Banco Wiese Ltd., Edifico San Pedro 220, Lima, Peru 

Henry W. Drath, vice president, Bank of America, N. T. & 8. A., international 
banking department, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Gustavo Berckemeyer, manager, G. Berckemeyer & Co., Villalta 264-266, Lima, 
Peru 

H. H. Murphy, Jr., district sales manager, Braniff International Airways, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

R. F. Straub, president, Bunge Corp., 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Robert P. Koenig, president, Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New York, 
Nox. 

H. D. Arneson, president and general manager, Abbott Laboratories Interna- 
tional Co., 14th Street and Sheridan Road, North Chicago, Il. 

Aluminum Limited Sales, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. A. Brown, vice president, American Smelting & Retining Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

W. H. Loerpabel, general manager for S. A. American Smelting & Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Roger W. Straus, chairman of the American Smelting & Refining Co., board, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Juan A. Barclay, assistant manager, Banco Internacional del Peru, Plaza de la 
Merced, Lima, Peru 

Rafael de Orbegozo, gerente del Banco Wiese Ltd., Nunez 250, Lima, Peru 

D. D. Bean, Jr., treasurer, D. D. Bean & Sons Co., Jaffrey, N. H. 

M. J. N. Eland, president, Booth American Shipping Corp., 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

Simon Kern, assistant vice president, Bunge Corp., 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

R. F. Hannan, California Commercial Co., Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
Disses 

Claude Cartier, president, Cartier, Inc., 5th Avenue and 52d Street, New York, 
Pee 

A. Russell Merz, vice president, Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Frank F. Russell, chairman, Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New York, 
De 

H. Danforth Starr, vice president, Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.. ¥. 

Peter James Brennan, vice president, international division, Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Pedro Serrano, general manager, Chilean Line, Inc., 29 Broadway, New York, 
Pe ks 

James A. Farley, the Coca-Cola Export Sales Co., 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 
B.S 

Leonard B. Hough, export sales manager, the Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn. 

Antonio Bentin, managing director Compania de Aviacion “Faucett”, S. A., 
Casilla 1429, Lima, Peru. 

H. E. Lowrey, manager export division, the Continental Supply Co., Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Dudley B. Bonsal, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle, 63 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Otto Schoenrich, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle, 63 Wall Street, New York, 
Be x. 

Hernando de Lavalle, Azangaro 430-301, Lima, Peru. 

R. P. Dyckman, vice president, L. A. Dreyfus Co., Post Office Box 500, South 
Plainfield, N. J. 

L. W. J. Baker, president, Duncan Fox & Co., Inc., 25 Broadway, New York, 
Mk. 

Jack Estes, the Estes Co., 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Otto T. Kreuser, vice president, Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

F. E. Hasler, chairman of advisory board Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 30 
sroad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Vincent Melone, president, Clisa Corp., 146 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

George H. Lesch, president, Colgate-Palmolive International, 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mario Diez, vice president, international division, Colonial Trust Co., 1230 Ave 
nue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 

Eduardo Dibos, Compania Goodyear del Peru, Apartado 1690, Lima, Peru. 

Dr. F. Kaiser, Corp. Commercial Sudamericana 8S. A. Cosmana, Casilla 505, Lima, 
Peru. 

Milo A. Borges, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle, 63 Wall Street, New York 
SN Zz, 

Henry T. Mudd, president, Cyprus Mines Corp., 1206 Pacific Mutual Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Don A. Weber, president, the Deister Concentrator Co., 901 Glasgow Avenue, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Wendell R. Swint, director foreign relations department, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Empresa Agricola Chicama, Ltda., Casilla Correo 678, Lima Peru. 

J. F. Cannon, Jr., assistant vice president, the First National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

J. R. Fluor, executive vice president, the Fluor Corp., Ltd., Post Office Box 
7030, East Los Angeles Branch., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bradford W. Stone, regional manager, pan-American region, General Motors 
Overseas Operations, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Messrs. Gildemeister & Co., S. A., Casilla Correo 678, Lima, Peru 

F. T. Magennis, president, Goodyear International Corp., 1144 East Market 
Street, Akron, Ohio, 

J. E. Magner, senior vice president, Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

L. Aguirre-Edwards, Grace National Bank of New York, 7 Hanover Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lucas A. Alden, vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

W. G. Holloway, chairman of the board, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. B. Shea, first vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

James H. Stebbins, executive vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

J. T. Whitely, vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New York, 
Ns 2: 

Ralph E. Kimpel, vice president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 
Sroadway, New York, N. Y. 

Curt W. Haedke, president, C. Haedke & Co., Inc., 120 Wall Street, New York, 
Mais 

Carl L. Swenson, president, Foley Bros., Inc., Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Thomas B. Klarkring, foreign sales manager, General Dynamics Corp., Elec- 
tric Boat division, Groton, New London, Conn. 

Hon. Don Carlos Gibson, commercial counselor, Peruvian Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Emilio A. Godoy, president, E. A. Godoy & Co., Inc., 25 Broadway, New York, 
Es 

Godfrey Macdonald, vice president, Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover Square, New 

York, N. Y. 
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Parke W. W. Masters, Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. 

Ralph S. Stillman, president, Grace National Bank of New York, 7 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Peter Grace, Jr., president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New York, 
Nex. 

John D. J. Moore, vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. R. Simpson, assistant vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

H. J. Tomlinson, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. 

J. A. Wilbur, Jr., assistant vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

Charles H. Dresbach, New York exploration division, Gulf Oil Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y. 

I). A. Del Rio, vice president, the Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. K. Campbell, vice president, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

L. P. Pennell, vice president and treasurer, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

A. K. Watson, president, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

G. C. Doubleday, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

W. D. Bradford, vice president, International Basic Economy Corp., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

J. B. O'Connor, president, International Dresser Equipment Co., Post Office Box 
1331, Dallas, Tex. 

H. A. Davies, Director General, Latin American Operations, International Har- 
vester Co., 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Enrique Montero Muelle, International Petroleum Co., Ltd., Carabaya 831, Lima, 
Peru 

A. E. Rebollo, president, Johnson & Johnson International, New Brunswick, N. J. 

James H. Stratton, partner, Knappen-Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy, engineers, 62 
West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Enrique Chavez, manager, New York Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 781 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

John L. Loeb, partner, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York, 
IMai Ba 

R. Maes, president, R. Maes Export & Import Corp., 176 Broadway, New York, 
1 ae 
’. D. Gibbs, administrative officer, Marcona Mining Co., care of Utah Construc- 
tion Co., 100 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Albert J. Turner, treasurer, Maywood Chemical Works, Maywood, N. J. 

Leo Fernandez, general manager, Latin American area, Merck-Sharp & Dohme 
International, 161 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 

Eugene F. Saber, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
Bie. Xs 

J. T. Wilson, director, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United Nations Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

W. C. Gulick, president, International B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Carl E. Alfaro, president, International Brass & Copper Co., Inc., 75 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

R. Howson, International General Electric Co., Inc., 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

L. P. Maier, chairman of the board, International Petroleum Co., Ltd., 396 
Alhambra Circle, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Eugene Le Baron, vice president, International Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Julien M. Saks, partner, Klein & Saks, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. J. Pasch, chairman, Latin American Freight Association, 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Roy E. Jones, export manager, Link-Belt Co., 235 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

R. A. Hummel, Lone Star Cement Corp., 100 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

G. Butler Sherwell, vice president, Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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G. H. Caffrey, secretary and treasurer, Pedro Martinto, Inc., 90 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Thomas J. McGuire, president, T. J. McGuire Travel Co., Inc., 333 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

T. F. Carberry, president, Metal Traders, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

George L. N. Meyer, president, Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co., East Meyer Place 
and Dumore Court, Cudahy, Wis. 

Charles B. Montgomery, owner, Montgomery Construction Co., 808 West Main 
Street, Grove City, Pa. 

Merton G. Kennedy, vice president,-Morrison Knudsen Co., Inc., 122 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

William S. Swingle, president, National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

A. R. Meyer, division manager, the National Supply Co., Ine., export division, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher, the New York Times, 229 West 43d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Constantine P. Goulandris, president, Orion Shipping & Trading Co., Ine., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Jose O'Neill, vice president, Otis Astoria Corp 

R. V. Whetsel, vice president, Peruvian Pacific Petroleum Co., 70 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ernst L. Frank, assistant treasurer, Philipp Bros., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York, 
ale: Re 

T. L. Wilkinson, Price, Waterhouse & Co., 56 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

Donald Gillies, mining consultant, Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Joseph W. Gannan, agent, the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. Fraenkel, chairman of board, Samicorp South American Minerals & Merhean- 
dise Corp., 425 Park Avenue ,New York, N. Y. 

Ward A. Miller, Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 

Howard S. Kennedy, Moore McCormack Lines, Inc., 5 Broadway, New York, 
ms. Be 

Alfred H. Anderson, president, James Motley & Co., Inec., 114 Liberty Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Negociacion Azucarera Laredo Ltda., Casilla de Correo 2089, Lima, Peru 

Plato Malozemoff, president, Newmont Mining Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New York, 
as 

Douglas H. Allen, chairman, Otis Astoria Corp., 222 11th Avenue, New York, 
on ee 

Cyrus 8. Collins, vice president, Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 135 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Col. Alan Cockeram, president, Peruvian Oils & Minerals, Ltd., 1220 67 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Robert G. Page, president, Phelps Dodge Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New York, 
Phe Mis 

H. Earle Braisted, president, Joshua B. Powers, Inc., 345 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. C. Boschen, vice president, Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 140 Cedar Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Charles 8S. Jones, president, Richfield Oil Corp., 555 South Flower Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

J. F. Hooyberg, manager, Royal Netherlands Steamship Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Orrie John Mills, assistant to the president, the Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, 
27 Allen Street, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

J. D. Robinson, president, Sante Fe Drilling Co., Post Office Box 310, Whittier, 
Calif. 

C. A. Meyer, vice president, Latin American operations, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
925 South Haman Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Harold T. Smith, president, Harold T. Smith, Inc., Post Office 51, Panama, Re- 
public of Panama 

George P. Seeley, president, Frederick Snare Corp., 233 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Harold I. Fry, Socony Mobil Oil Co., Ine., 150 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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E. MeL. Tittman, president, Southern Peru Copper Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Zeb Mayhew, producing coordination department, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Walter Niklaus, agent, Swiss Credit Bank, New York Agency, 25 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gordon W. Reed, chairman, Texas Gulf Producing Co., Chrysler Building East, 
New York, N. Y. 

W. A. Clark, vice president, Texas Petroleum Co., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Olin Kalmbach, vice president, R. J. Tipton Associated Engineers, Inc., 610 
Insurance Building, Denver, Colo. 

G. B. Davis Jr., regional director, Latin America, United States Steel Export 
Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

George A. Meckes, United States Steel Export Co., 30 Church Street, New York, 
N.. ¥; 

E. J. van der Leur, care of Marcel Calvet & Co., Inc., 111 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Carlos A. Vidal, Ocona 160, Lima, Peru 

James M. Birkbeck, Consolidated Guayana Mines, Ltd., Casilla 2894, Lima, Peru 

J. K. Evans, Shell Caribbean Petroleum Co., Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Arthur W. Buttenheim, chairman of board, Frederick Snare Corp., 233 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

Harry O. Ware, secretary and treasurer, Frederick Snare Corp., 233 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

R. F. Goodwin, chairman, executive committee, Southern Peru Copper Corp., 120 
Broadway, room 2140, New York, N. Y. 

W. L. Cunliffe, president, Standard Brands International, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Nicholas F. Trutanic, vice president, Star-Kist Foods, Inc., 582 Tuna Street, Ter- 
minal Island, Calif. 

W.S. Deming, Jr., C. Tennant, Sons & Company of New York, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Fred M. Nelson, president, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 75 East 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. Gregory Thomas, 1 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

David Robert Cumming, manager, export area, oil well supply division, United 
States Steel Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

William B. Hughes, general manager, overseas sales division, United States 
Steel Export Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. S. Davis, vice president, Utah Construction Co., 100 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 

George C, Floyd, vice president, Vanadium Corporation of America, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

John Kirby, advertising manager, Vision, Inc., 60 West 55th Street, New York. 
is, 

Alfred Boedtker, president and general manager, Volkart Bros., Inc., 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Frank A. Ready, president, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corp., 50th Street and Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

H. J. Sesselberg, president, Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc., 67 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Abel Carriquiry, A. y F. Wiese, Carabaya 501, Lima, Peru 

Paul Nathan, Standard Ore & Alloys Corp., 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

tilbert W. Kahn, general partner, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 30 Wall Street. New York, 
a 

Eric Jacksen, vice president, Wendel Western, Inc., 8615 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Reinhold A. Auerbach, president, Reinhold A. Auerbach, Inec., Post Office Box 
150, Easton, Pa. 

K. C. Stansmore, division manager international sales, Dorr-Oliver, Inc., Barry 
Place, Stamford, Conn. 

Fred Salditt, vice president, sales, Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 West National 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. L. MeNeill, manager, metallurgical department, The Stearns-Roger Manu- 
facturing Co., 660 Bannock Street, Denver, Colo. 
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D. N. Chamberlain, vice president, sales, Southern Pipe & Casing Co., division of 

United States Industries, Inc., Post Office Box C., Azusa, Calif. 

Raymond A. Hill, partner, Leeds, Hill & Jewett, 609 South Grand Avenue, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

N. J. Connor, New York district manager, The Babcock & Wilcox Co., 161 East 

42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Von Kohorn, president, Von Kohorn International Corp., Von Kohorn 

International Building, White Plains, N. Y. 

Deane M. Evans, president, Louis Watjen, Inc., 76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. German Aguirre U., % A. y F. Wiese 8S. A., Lima, Peru 

Brayton Wilbur, Wilbur-Hllis Co., 320 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. T. Eagerton, vice president, Norberg Manufacturing Co., 3073 South Chase 

Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

John F. Coburn, Jr., manager, fats and oils department, Archer-Daniels-Midland 

Co., Post Office Box 839, Minneapolis, Minn. 

José J. Borrero, Transportadora Grancolombiana, Ltda., 52 Wall Street, New 

York, N. Y. 
8S. Zettenberg, president, Aros Electric Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

J. J. Kelleher, sales manager, Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
George F. Dixon, Jr., president, Dart Truck Co., 2623 Oak Street, Kansas City, 

Mo. 

Newton P. Selover, general manager, export operations, Manning, Maxwell & 

Moore, Inc., 161 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Walter E. Berger, district manager, The Armco International Corp., 405 Lexing- 

ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Harold E. Wright, executive vice president, The Galigher Co., 545-585 West 

Sth South Street, Post Office Box 209, Salt Lake City, Utah 
W. D. Lewis, vice president, sales in United States for export, Westinghouse 

Electric International Co., 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Senator Bennett. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning, Mr. Stebbins, of W. R. Grace & Co., will be the first 
witness. 

(Whereupon, at 5:50 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, July 23, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1957 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 15 a. m., in room 312, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Harry Flood Byrd (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Byrd, Kerr, Anderson, Jenner, Williams, 
Flanders, Malone, Carlson, Bennett, and Watkins. 

Also present: Elizabeth B. Springer, chief clerk. 

ry’ ‘ * ry . oo 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

I submit for the record a telegram which I received from Mr. A. J. 
O’Connor, vice president and general manager of the Consolidated 
Copper Mines Corp., of Ely, Nev. 

(‘The telegram follows:) 

Hon. SENATOR Byrp, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge you to consider including copper in the studies of your 
committee in connection with tariff on lead and zine. Believe that facts indicate 
the fairness of raising the peril point in present tariff laws from 24 cents to 28 
cents at which point the 2-cent tariff becomes effective. This matter is of 
desperate importance to the small independent copper producing companies such 
as ours. Under the present squeeze on small producers of copper due to the 
falling market price and ever-increasing cost factors the small independents are 
being forced into a position where they must close down. 

Consideration of this problem by you and your committee will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
A. J. O°CONNOR, 
Vice President and General Manager, Consolidated Copper Mines Corp. 


_ The Cuarmman. The first witness this morning is Mr. James H. 
Stebbins, of the W. R. Grace & Co. Will you come forward, Mr. 
Stebbins. Take a seat, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. STEBBINS, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, W. R. GRACE & CO. 


Mr. Sresprns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James H. Stebbins. Iam an executive vice president of W. R. 
Grace & Co. of New York and I appear before you in opposition to 
S. 2376 which provides for a sliding scale of excise taxes on imports of 
and zine. 

I have spent the major part of my business career in the Latin Aimer- 
ican field. I have lived in Chile and Peru and from 1938 to 1947 I 
was a manager of W. R. Grace & Co. operations in Peru. I have 
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worked in almost all of the Latin American countries and I travel 
frequently in that area. At the present time I am in charge of my 
company’s extensive South American operations. 

Our company is intensely interested in this matter because of our 
century-long association with the Latin American countries which 
mem be immediately affected by this measure and because of our 

raditional policy of ‘fostering improved economic relations between 
the U nited States and Latin America. 

The Grace organization has deep roots in Latin America, since it 
was founded there 103 years ago. Yet, at the same time we have our 
headquarters and many of our operations in the United States. We 
feel, therefore, that we are in an unusually advantageous position to 
appreciate the problems involved on both sides of this issue. It is 
for this reason that I requested your indulgence to appear before your 
committee and testify on this bill. I should like to make clear at the 
outset that W. R. Grace & Co. does not have any lead or zine interests 
in Latin America. By this I mean, sir, that we do not own any mines 
producing lead or zine in Latin America. 

Four years ago I appeared before another committee of Congress 
on a similar proposal to increase the tariff on imports of lead and zine. 
I maintained then, as I do now, that such a tariff would be harmful 
and shortsighted and that the ill effects that would result from it 
would far outweigh any immediate advantages that might be gained 
from it. Fortunately, at that time the tariff increase proposal was not 
approved by Congress. 

In the meantime, nothing has happened to change our view that this 
type of action would have a damaging effect upon United States tr: ade 
with Latin America and cause serious economic problems among se\ 
eral Republics which are some of our best customers in this hemisphere. 
Furthermore, they are our friends. They would consider any action 
of this sort as directly contrary to the many public expressions of 
friendship which our Nation is constantly extending toward them. 

The Latin American countries as a whole are anxiously watching 
what we do on this bill. In their minds, passage of this bill would 
be an indication that the United States advocates friendly trade when 
it is convenient to do so and abandons this practice for short-term 
advantages. Latin American governments and businessmen also 
reason that if the United States increases the tariff on lead and zine 
when it is to its particular advantage to do so, then our country 
might well take similar action on other raw materials which Latin 
America supplies to us. 

This tariff increase, as you gentlemen know, is of immediate and 
crucial importance, primarily to Mexico and Peru and to a lesser 
extent to some of the other Latin American nations. I cannot empha 
size too strongly the serious effects which this bill would cause on the 
economies of these countries and on their attitudes and future actions 
toward us. 

In the case of Peru total exports of lead and zinc to the United 
States amounted to $28 million in 1956. Mexican exports of the 
2 metals to the United States in 1956 amounted to $93 million. These 
export trades would be seriously jeopardized by the proposed legisla- 
tion, and the gravity of the situation can be realized from a recent 
estimate by the National Mining Association of Mexico that the pro- 
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posed tariff increase might result in Mexico’s lead and zine production 
becoming paralyzed. The Peruvian National Mining Society has 
estimated that the proposed legislation would result in a decrease in 
that country’s total dollar exports of $20 million. That, incidentally, 
represents about one-twentieth of their total dollar exchange receipts. 
The effect on the economy of each country would be severe. 

I am well aware of the fact that some of our domestic producers 
are ina difficult position. But I do believe that this bill which would 
increase tariffs on lead and zine imports is not the best way to resolve 
the difficulty. The bill would assist our domestic producers tem- 
porarily, but it would seriously harm Latin American producers. 
While resolving one problem, it ‘would create a host of others. 

Since the Latin American countries are essential suppliers of stra- 
tegic raw materials to the United States, it would not be wise to base 
our policies on a hemispheric industrywide basis ¢ 

This would seem to be advisable not only in times of emergency, but 
also in times of peace. 

As it is important to us to maintain our domestic production healthy 
and strong, so, too, is it vital to us that we maintain the lead and zinc 
industries of the Latin American countries in an equally healthy posi- 
tion. We all know that our domestic supply is not sufficient to meet 
our domestic consumption even in peacetime and in time of emergency 
we would have an even greater need for Latin American imports 
which, as during the last war, would be readily available to the United 
States, provided, of course, that the mines were maintained in good 
working order. 

In other words, I believe that we have reached the point in our 
relations with the Latin American countries where, for reasons of 
our own national interest, security, and for hemispheric solidarity, 
we must consider not only our own welfare, but that of our Latin 
American neighbors on whom we depend in times of peace and war. 

These hearings which are being held here today and any action 
which Congress might take within the next few weeks will be anx- 
iously studied by our Latin American friends in advance of the forth- 
coming Inter-American Conference of Finance Ministers in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, next month. The Latin Americans will interpret 
congressional action on this bill as an indication of the earnestness 
and sine erity of the oft-proclaimed freer-trade policies advanced by 
the United States, which presumably will again be advocated by our 
delegation at this very important conference. The mere fact that a 
proposal is pending in Congress to increase tariffs on lead and zinc 
already tends to weaken the ‘hand of the American delegation at this 
conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I am attempting to call your attention to the serious 
consequences of this bill, not only upon the Latin American nations 
directly involved, but also psychologically upon the Latin American 
nations as a whole. There is no doubt that Peru, Mexico, and other 
Latin American countries would suffer severe economic hardships as 
a result of this proposed legislation. We would be doing ourselves 
damage throughout the entire Latin American area and encouraging 
reciprocal tariff action on some American exports by the Latin 
Americans. 
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The proposed means are, in my opinion, nothing less than an attempt 
to exclude a large portion of Latin American imports of lead and zine 
at current price levels. 

I am not pretending to suggest to you gentlemen or to the experts 
the remedies which might be adopted for the purpose of solving the 
problems of the domestic producers, but I do believe that the form 
of remedy indicated in S. 2376 would be harmful to our national in- 
terests in Latin America and that the problem should be remedied 
through some other means. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee 
for your kind attention and for the opportunity to present these views. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Stebbins. Are there 
any questions ? 

Senator Bennetr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Stebbins 
a question or two. 

Mr. Stebbins, you refer to this bill as a bill to increase tariffs on lead 
and zinc. You were in the room most of yesterday, I presume, and 
I assume you have read the bill. 

Mr. Sressrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennett. So is it fair to say this is not a bill to put a flat 
increase on tariffs on lead and zinc, but rather a bill to provide a flexi- 
ble excise tax, so that under some circumstances there would be no 
increase, there would be no tariff, and under other circumstances there 
would be a tax ? 

Mr. Strepsrns. You are perfectly correct, sir, and I did not express 
it as clearly as I should have. 

Senator Bennett. Your statement also implies, as did the state- 
ment of Mr. Goodwin yesterday, that the effect of this bill would be 
to exclude, to prevent, to stop our exports of lead and zine from Peru, 
to use the example both of you have used, to the United States, esti- 
mated at $20 million a year. I cannot see anything in this bill that 
excludes exports. This bill simply provides that at various price 
levels those exports must pay an excise tax. It is not a quota bill. 
It does not specifically forbid the miners of Peru to ship lead and 
zinc into the United States. And I am puzzled as to why and how you 
arrived at the assumption that this is going to exclude exports. 

Mr. Sreperns. The mining organizations in Peru and Mexico have 
arrived at that conclusion. And I think what they mean is that 
the entry of their minerals would be considerably reduced. I think 
that is what they mean by exclusion. 

Senator Bennett. Well, now, today the price of zinc is 10 cents. 
Has that reduced their exports to the United States? 

Mr. Srepsrns. Well, the price of 10 cents has only been prevalent, 
I believe, a few weeks, and I don’t know, frankly, what the figures 
are as of today. I do not know what the effect has been since this 
10-cent price. 

Senator Bennett. If I remember the testimony yesterday, it was 
to the effect that the lowest possible realization in a foreign country 
under this bill would be something like 10 cents. The bill would not 
actually, as I understand it, reduce the net income to the Latin Ameri- 
can or other foreign producers effectively below the current market, 
but it would have the effect of raising the income for the domestic 
producer somewhere in the neighborhood of 141% cents on zine. 
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Now, it seems to me that if the Latin American producers are con- 
tent to ship into this market at 10 cents, their argument that this bill 
excludes them kind of falls on its face 

Mr. Srepspins. Well, sir, 1 am sure ‘they are not content with ship- 

ing at 10 cents, in the first place. But, as I said, they calculate that 
by adding 4 cents, or whatever it is, to get their minerals into the 
U Inited States is going to have the effect of reducing the consump- 
tion of their minerals in the United States. 

Senator Bennett. Well, the present market price of 10 cents reflects 
the world price. 

Mr. Stepeins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennetr. And, to the extent that there is overproduction, 
the producers in Peru and Mexico have contributed to that. 

Mr. Srepsins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennerr. And there has been-no evidence that there is any 
attempt on their part to reduce their production, to see the world 
price rise. 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes, sir; there is already evidence of that. One of 
the important mines, called Vulcan, in Peru was obliged to close its 
doors last week and let 700 men go. 

Senator Benner. Well, then, what they want is—they would like 
to see the price in the United States rise, but not high enough to bring 
domestic production or put domestic production on a sound basis. 

Mr. Srepprns. I think they would like to feel that, if there were 
going to be any victims, everybody in the hemisphere is going to suffer 
proportionately ; ; in other words, that they should not be picked upon 
in order to protect the United States. 

Senator Bennerr. Of course, when you talk about protection and 
comparisons, you have to find a day from which to begin. And it 
would seem to me, from the record yesterday—and I do not have the 
figures before me—that the domestic production has been constantly 
going down, while the sales of foreign producers in the United States 
have been constantly going up. And what we are interested in—and 
I come from a State that has an important lead-zine industry—is try- 
ing to create a situation in which that previous balance can more or 
less be restored. 

So I would think it is fair to say that, if they are interested in see- 
ing everybody share the hardship, they should be interested, or will- 
ing, to see the domestic producers recover what was their traditional 
share of their own market and be freed from some of the hardship 
that has been created over the last little while. 

I do not want to belabor this point, Mr. Chairman, but I think there 
are two things we should realize. First, that this bill is not a quota 
bill and it does not effectively shut anybody out; and, secondly, that 
apparently the producers in other countries are able, if not v ery happy, 
to supply lead and zine to the United States at prices at which our 
domestic industry cannot operate. 

Mr. Sreserns. Sir, I think that some of them may be able to, even 
if they take a loss, because they may be sufficiently well backed up 
financially. But some of them cannot. As I said a short time ago, 
one important mine in Peru has just had to close. 

Senator Bennetr. Well, now, if there were no such legislation, what 
would you suggest to the Congress should be done in order to raise the 
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domestic price for the benefit. of the domestic producers, as well as for 
the benefit of the foreign producers, since you indicated that they must 
have some additional price help in the American market as well. 
What alternative is there / 

Mr. Sressins. I don’t feel qualified to make any suggestions as to 
how to remedy a problem of a certain number of smaller mining 
companies in the United States and in Latin America. And I am 
frank to tell you, sir, that I believe that the situation will take care of 
itself after, perhaps. a relatively brief period of suffering all around, 
because the very fact that mines are going to have to close down, even 
temporarily, is going to reduc e the tonn: age produced both in the United 
States and in Latin America, and, presumably, the large mining com 
panies, which are the producers of the larger quantities, are also going 
to cut back, presumably, just like the automobile companies do in the 
United States when the public refuses to buy their automobiles in 
sufficiently large number. 

Senator Bennerr. Well, except for the support provided by the 
stockpiling program for a couple of years, it is a pretty good guess 
that this 10-cent price would have been in existence 2 or 3 years ago, 
and, from that point of view, the world production of zinc has been 
going ahead in spite of this situation, indicating that there apparently 
are some producers that can do very well at this present price. 

Mr. Sreserns. This present price has not been in effect for very long, 
sir, has it ¢ 

Senator Bennrrr. Well, the price w: - even lower than this before 
the stockpiling began, as I remember So that this is just a return 
to the situation that was temporarily alleviated by the stockpiling pro 
‘am, or at least it might be so interpreted. 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennerr. I have no other questions. 

Senator Franpers. I would like to ask a question or two, Mr. Steb 
bins. You have given figures for the import of lead and zine from 
Peru and Mexico. Is that metal primarily from lead and zinc mines, 
or obtained as a byproduct from copper mines and similar other opera- 
tions ? 

Mr. Sresprns. I think it isa mixture of the two. I believe that the 
next witness can answer that question more accurately than I can, 
because he is technical man. But I believe, for instance, that, in 
the case of Peru, lead and zine emanates from the Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corp. and from a fairly large number of independe nt, small min- 
Ing companies. Just what percentage is from Cerro, I am not sure, 
but it may be thaf the next witness ¢ ould answer that. 

Senator Franpers. It would seem as though, in cases where the lead 
and zine are byproducts, the effect would be less severe than where 
they are derived from specific lead and zine ores, 

Mr. Sresprns. That might be, sir. But I believe that these figures 
have taken that into account. 

Senator FLanprers. Now, one other question. This mine which you 
said had closed down in Peru, T believe, would be, I suppose, a high 
cost mine. That is, you would expect the high-cost mines to close 
down first, would you not ¢ 

Mr. Sressins. I would think so. I frankly do not know the cost 
of producing lead and zine, either in the small mines or in Cerro de 
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Pasco, or in the American Smelting & Refining Co., in Mexico, but I 
think your assumption is correct. 

Senator Franpers. And you would be sure that this was not a 
measure—certainly, it could not be used as a measure by one mine 
alone to restrict supply and bring the price back. 

Mr. Srespins. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator FLAnpers. It would have to be more widespread than 
that. 

Mr. Sreppins. That is right. As an example, the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment is trying to help the small miners all it can in the sense that 
it removed the export tax recently, temporarily, to help them out. 
But, in spite of. that, they could not continue, and they decided they 
would have to close their doors. 

Senator FLanpers. Are there other questions ? 

Senator Matone. I have read your statement. Mr. Stebbins is your 
name, representing W. R. Grace & Co.? 

Mr. Srepsins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. Well, I am sure, Mr. Stebbins, that your heart 
is in your work. You represent a very well-run operation, the Grace 
Co. I am more or less familiar with it. I have been in all the na- 
tions of Seuth America, and your company is very active there, and 
I think you have done much toward the development of the coun- 
tries. You deserve a lot of credit for it. Now, we have come to a 
situation in the United States where it is necessary to be for our 
country as well as the nations of South America—at least equally so. 
You said, of course, they would be very disappointed if we changed 
the State Department policy of the division of our markets with 
them. But, no doubt, the Grace Co. has made a bad business deal 
now and then where they found it necessary to change their policy, 
has it not ¢ 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. And I think the United States was drawn into 
the worst business deal possible when the Congress transferred its 
constitutional responsibility to regulate foreign trade under national 
economy, through the adjustment of tariffs or the duties to the execu- 
tive with authority to locate that responsibility in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under 34 competitive foreign nations. They are now continual- 
ly lowering our duties or tariffs through multilateral trade agreements 
without regard to the difference in wages or cost of doing business. 
It is not a question of keeping anything out of the country through 
duties or tariffs. It is a question of adjusting the duty so that our 
workingmen compete with the foreign cheap labor on an equal basis. 
Have you ever heard that story ? 

Mr. STeppins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. Then I think you will find that that is all any- 
body is advocating here; just adjust the tariff or duty on the basis 
of fair and reason: able competition. 

You say in your statement that Peru might find it necessary to charge 
tariffs on imports of American goods if we give our American work- 
ingmen and investors an even break in American markets. Could 
T ask you if you know whether or not they already have tariffs, duties, 
and other restrictions on the American goods offered for import into 
that country ? 
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Mr. Sresprns. I am sure they do. I cannot recite to you the dif- 
ferent tariffs that they have, but I am sure they have, sir. And I 
think that, however, the purpose of their tariffs on, for instance, 
automobiles, is to prevent too much dollar exchange from leaving the 
country for what they might consider luxuries or nonessentials, be- 
sause their dollar availability is very limited, and they need it for 
more useful things. 

Senator Matone. Yes; I understand that. I was in Peru in 1954, 
I even took the car and drove over the Andes, 16,000 feet elevation, 
into your mining districts there, and they are doing very well. I 
found some American mining engineers there; even one I had gone 
to the University of Nevada with. He had married a Peruvian girl 
and is raising a family and was very happy. They have very good 
metal mines in Peru. Now, however, we are talking about Hexible 
tariffs to give our own American people an even break in American 
markets. ‘T read some material into the record yesterday on Peruvian 
tariffs, but I think for your information I ought to read it again. 

From Senate Document 83, 84th C ongress : 

Although the Peruvian tariff system is primarily designed for revenue, there 
is constant pressure for an increased rate for protection purposes. In any 
number of instances, new rates have been virtually prohibitive. A considerable 
number of increased rate proposals are on file with the Tariff Advisory Board. 
Most tariff rates are on an ad valorem basis and are collected in national cur- 
rency. An ad valorem surtax based upon import values is also assessed— 


this is in addition to your regular tariffs— 


and the rates range from 5 to 23% percent. There is an additional tax of 
1 percent ad valorem on GATT— 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 

items— 

That is the organization that regulates our foreign trade in Geneva, 
with 34 competitive foreign nations operating this mechanism called 
GATT, through multilateral trade agreements, and Secretary Dulles 
testified that the 1934 Trade Agreements Act as extended authorizes 
that action. You have heard of that ? 

Mr. Strepprins. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaLone (continuing) : 
and with certain exceptions, maritime freight tax of 2 percent of ocean freight 
charges, some items are also subject to sales tax. 

Then it goes on to explain that they formerly had a deal with 
the United “Kingdom and with us, with bilateral trade agreements, 
but. since GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) was 
instituted, that has been dispensed with. 

In Peru there is no reason at all for a tariff or a differential because 
their wage-living standards are so much lower than ours that such a 
tariff cannot be for the purpose of evening the living standards, which 
is the only reason why we ever use the tariff. Since with American 

capital—and I visited several of the mines in Chile, and even this 
new copper mine that they were just diamond drilling then up in 
southern Peru, near the Chilean boundary—the cost of production is 
so much lower than in America that there is no comparison. 

Mr. Stessrns. Toquepala. 
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Senator Martone. Yes. The testimony yesterday showed, and my 
exvamination—only a cursory examination, on what could be seen 
there—that it might develop into one of the largest copper deposits 
in the world. 

Mr. Steppin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. And our own people, Phelps-Dodge, are inter- 
ested, and that is one of the finest companies I know. As a matter 
of fact, Anaconda and Kennecott are very fine, well-operated com- 
yanies. The companies are to be commended—they are only follow- 
ing the State Department policy. 

But it is a matter of employment in this country now. Unemploy- 
ment has started in this country, through the destruction of the indus- 
tries, through the competition of the low- -wage labor nations. 

We are livi ing on a war economy. 

So, all we ask, then—and I would ask you if you thought that was 
unreasonable—is to let our Tariff Commission adjust the tariff or 
duty—which the Constitution provides in article I, section 8—to 
make the difference between the effective labor cost and the cost of 
doing business here, including our taxes, and in the chief competing 
nation on each product. It does not keep any product out, but gives 
our people an even break in the competition in the markets in the 
United States. 

Now, do you believe that to be unreasonable ? 

Mr. STEBBINS. I have indicated in my statement here, sir, that I 
think that it is wiser, viewing the overall interests of the United 
States, in my opinion, to keep the Western Hemisphere countries in 
mind in connection with whatever policies are adopted, because I think 
that, whether we like it or not, the fate of the Western Hemisphere is 
pretty well bound up together. 

As I indicated in my testimony, I believe that this particular pro- 
posal would work a hardship on one part of the hemisphere, even 
though it might temporarily assist another part. 

Senator Matonr. You apparently believe in what Mr. Dulles testi- 
fied before this committee in 1955 is true under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as extended, and that is what they are operating under in 
Geneva—that even if a certain industry may be depressed or destroyed 
in this country, that if the overall interests of the United States, inter- 
national interests of the United States, is believed by the State Depart- 
ment—the executive, to be benefited, then it is worth the sacrifice. 
Is that the policy you would like to see us adhere to? 

Mr. Srepsrns. I believe that, in everything in life, that which bene- 
fits the whole sometimes causes suffering to a part. And I am not 
attempting to suggest how to remedy the ills of a part that might 
suffer. There probably are a number of different ways to remedy it. 
My personal belief, as I said before you came into the room, sir-—— 

Senator Matone. I read it. 

Mr. Strespsrns. Oh, you read it. All right. 

Senator Martone. Now, your personal belief is that you should 
divide the markets of this Nation with the other nations for the pur- 
poses of our overall benefit. 

Mr. Sresprns. My personal belief is that we should try to maintain 
the economic prosperity of the hemisphere to the maximum extent 
possible because I believe that any lack of employment in one area is 
going to cause repercussion in the other. 
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Senator Matone. That is probably true. Now, you would do that 
at the expense of any certain areas in the United Siates, whether that 
magne to be textiles or minerals or machine tools, or whatever it is. 

Mr. Sreserns. I would try to analyze each particular group, ac- 
cor ding to its own merits. I don’t like to make a sweeping statement. 

Senator Maronr. Well, take lead and zinc. Do you believe it is 
worth shutting down the lead and zinc industry in this country— 
that the overall friendships and benefit to the United States would 
be worth it in the long run? 

Mr. Sressrns. | believe, sir, that it is to the national interests to 
maintain the lead and zine production in the United States to the 
greatest extent reasonable and possible. But I am no judge as to what 
mines should be reduced or what mines should be eliminated, if any. 
I am no judge on that except that if—let us assume that no mines in 
the United States should be allowed to suffer; then I think we should 
find some other way of helping them. 

Senator Martone. Well, we found a good many ways. We just ap- 
propriate the taxpayers’ money and throw it around the world like 
drunken sailors. I guess we might as well include the rest of it. And, 
as a matter of fact, if you are going to do it at all, I would be in favor 
of doing most of it in South America. 

Now, as a matter of fact, our commitee, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee—and Senator Anderson is here, a member of that com- 
mittee—has turned out two reports on the Western Hemisphere. You 
probably have seen those reports, haven’t you? 

Mr. Sreserns. I have not read them carefully, frankly. 

Senator Martone. Well, one of them is Senate Document No. 83 of 
the 84th Congress. The other one is Senate Report 1627 of the 83d 
Congress. Now, no one can read those two reports, or even refer to 
them, without knowing that the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is very much convinced that the Western Hemisphere must be a 
unit, that the Western Hermisphere c an be defended, that the Western 
Hemisphere can be made self-sufficient in everything we need for war 
or peace. They are outstanding reports. And they are well docu- 
mented, founded on facts. It took 4 or 5 years to make these reports. 

The question arises as to how to increase the standard of living in 
other couutries. That is our objective, we say. So whether to simply 
lower the duties or excise taxes or tariffs, as we call them, below that 
point of equaling the labor and the cost of doing business here and in 
Peru, if it is the chief competing nation on any particular product, and 
start right with them—that is, let our men become unemployed and 
move to other areas—or whether it would be better to have that ad- 
justed duty, always just making the difference and having equal com- 
petition, fair and reasonable competition, but no advantage—do you 
understand what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Srespins. Well, I am not quite sure I do. 

Senator Matonr. Well, I want you to be sure and understand it. 

Mr. Sressins. ‘I feel, sir, that Lam not going to attempt to compare 
the exact wages and salaries in Latin Americ a—it is very compli- 
cated—— 

Senator Matone. I am not asking you to do it. But is that the 
policy—what do you think of the policy, if someone could do it. 
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Mr. Sressins. I believe that there should be free competition, and 
that if certain minerals in certain parts of the world have higher 


grades than minerals in other parts and have certain—— 


Senator Martone. Have cheap labor. 

Mr. Srespsins. Well, cheaper labor in a sense—although I believe 
that the record shows that labor in most of South America is not 
cheaper. 

Senator Martone. No, it does not show that. But then you can 
believe that if you want to—I will debate it with you anyplace you 
choose. We do not have time here. The miners there are good people. 
And with our 5, 6, or 7 percent American-trained people that they 
take with them when they invest their money—the nations each do just 
one certain job, and the first thing you know, they are just as efficient 
as an American. I was over there and watched them operate. And 
I think a lot of the Peruvian people. 

Now, the State Department has suggested a method of doing this, 
and that is for the Congress to appropriate our taxpayers’ money, and 
when a mine is dried up or a textile plant or any other industry in the 
United States shuts down as a result of this overall beneficial medicine 
that we are taking of free trade, then the money would be used to train 
these workingmen i in a different job and pay their fare to another area, 
and also to compensate the stockholders of a destroyed industry to a 
certain extent. 

Now, that is the same method they use in Russia, except they don’t 
pay them—they just move them. I spent 214 months behind that 
Curtain in 1955 and watched that operation, and it worked pretty 
good. But you have to have full control. 

Now, Peru is not an exception. Every nation in the world protects 
its investors and workingmen but this Nation, once they are in 
business. 

Mr. Sreperns. On the manufactured products, particularly. 

Senator Martone. On everything that they themselves produce. 
And that is all we have protection on. In other words, 60 percent 
of our imports have never had a tariff or a duty because we were not 
commercially producing the product. Peru is the same way, only 
they have kept it up and we have not. We have changed the tide, 
and now it is running out on us. But Peru and all the nations of 
South America are very conscious of their workingmen. So you will 
find these tariffs are protecting the workingmen and investors in every- 
thing they themselves produce. 

Mr. Srepsrns. Just like we did in our early history, I believe. We 
had to do it then. 

Senator Matonr. And we have to do it now, for your information, 
if we are going to survive. Now, we are $280 billion or $ $290 billion 
in debt. Thirty-four competitive foreign nations are running our 
trade and national economy in Geneva. And while it may sound 
all right to you,if you do not investigate it, but I am sure you are going 
to be ‘very interested in it once you start to study it. 

But I'am interested in your statement, just like Secretary Dulles, 
that if it results in the destruction of an industry or depressing an in- 
dustry in his country, that we ought to then compensate these men, 
train them in another job, move them to a different area, and com- 
pensate the stockholders and let it go at that. 
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Mr. Srepsrns. I don’t know that I go that far, but I think it is a 
question of degree. Now, I would like to give you an example, 
Senator. 

Senator Martone. I would like you to. 

Mr. Srepprns. I heard you and several other gentlemen yesterday 
mention the word “tungsten.” ; 

Senator Martone. Yes. 

Mr. Srezzins. We happen to own a tungsten mine in Bolivia. The 
price of tungsten has gone down now to $15 a unit, which is considered 
below the cost of production. 

Senator Martone. Even in Bolivia. 

Mr. Sressins. Even in Bolivia. 

Senator Martone. That is pretty low. 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 

Sen: ed Matone. I was in Bolivia and went into the mines. 

Mr. Sreepins. And worse than that, you cannot even sell the 
tungsten even at $15. So we are confronted, this morning, with the 
alternative of closing the mine, of reducing the number of men 
radically and cutting “back the production, or some other alternative. 
And at the present, time we are discussing with the President of 
Bolivia, who is offering us some cooperation, T will say, the possibility 
of reducing the number of men from 1,000 to 300 and cutting back our 
production by more than half. And I must admit to you that the 
American point 4 program is trying to help the Bolivian Government 
relocate those men who are going to be dropped from the payroll 
through aiding them in their agricultural techniques, and with the 
help of the Bolivian Government will apportion certain lands for 
~ 

I admit to you that I consider that constructive help in this plight. 

Senator Martone. Did you ever take a trip out through the mesas 
there and visit with the Indians and the natives that are out there sit- 
ting around herding 5 or 6 sheep or goats and that is their entire 
living ? 

Mr. Sressrns. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Your heart will go out to them. 

Mr. Sressrns. That is right. 

Senator Matone. And a lot of South America is like that. 

Mr. Stessrns. That is right. 

Senator Maronr. I took a trip throughout Bolivia and went into 
the tin mines. We were talking about doing away with the only tin 
smelters in the Western Hemisphere so we would be dependent on 
England for the fine tin and it would have to cross the ocean twice. 
The best ore in the Bolivian mines would go direct to England to be 
refined and come back. They cannot cross sthe ocean at all in case of 
war. 

Now, to get into this Bolivian thing, my heart goes out to Bolivia. 
They are doing the best they know how. In Bolivia alone I want to 
tell you—I know you know it—when I was there in 1954 there was 
a rule there or a law, whichever it is—very etfective—that if you get 
a dollar of American money in your hands and if you are a trader, 
within 30 or 60 days you must turn th: it in to the central bank and 
they give you at that time—they change in value from time to time— 
500 bolivianos. Do you remember ? 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Matonr. And on the street a dollar was worth 1,700 bolivi- 
anos. So they really gave you about 30 cents back. You are familiar 
with that? 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. Now, our talk then and our idea—I had better 
confine it to my idea; I do not know how many approve of it. But 
if we do away with this at Geneva by not extending this thing next 
year, this goes back to the Tariff Commission, and they can compensate 
for that sort of thing. Every foreign nation in the world except two 
I think—I do not think Canada does it, and I think Venezuela tem- 
porarily got off it because they are pretty prosperous now by shipping 
in the oil here. They manipulate the price of their currency in terms 
of the dollar for trade advantage. So if you set a tariff point or any- 
one like it, all they need to do is juggle that currency and raise it, 

r lower the peril point. 

So the only way we have of trading even with them—is by giving 
them equal access to our markets—is to have some organization like 
our Tariff Commission who know how to do that and then have Con- 
gress give them the authority todo it. And I know you are an Ameri- 
can. Where do you live? 

Mr. Srersins. In New York, sir. 

Senator Matonr. Well, the canyons are pretty deep over there—— 

Mr. Srepsins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. For a mountain man. But there is tremendous 
business in New York. And, of course, what they did there is, they 
built, those office buildings so high, they « can see these foreign coun- 
tries easier than they can those little States west of the Hudson River. 

Mr. Srespins. No; we see them both. 

Senator Mavonre. And what you do over there, the brokers take a 
10-percent override no matter which way it goes through the port, so 
they are not particularly interested in the zine miner in, say, Montana. 

Sut I just want to ask you one more question, and that is just for 
the record so we know what you are for. You are for this 1934 trade 
agreements method of free trade. In Geneva they are still lowering 
the tariffs here, 5 percent a year, according to the law that we passed 
in Congress. We have no kick coming at all. Congress is responsible. 
So when they make these multilateral agreements—and I understand 
a set of them are due in October—then we continually lower our duties 
or tariffs which are already below making up the difference between 
any wages like our S17 a day here and your $0.25, or whatever it is, 
over there. So that there is no relationship whatever between the cost 
of operation here and the cost over there where they do not pay Ameri- 
can taxes and where they do not pay American wages. 

Now, you are for that theory just as Secretary Dulles is and as his 
predecessor was, on the theory that you can sacrifice or depress any 
or all industries in this country but if they consider—and they them- 
selves judge—whi it it is, an over: all benefit to the United States over 
the long run, then they can go ahead and do it without regard to 
Congress or anything else unless Congress takes action. 

Now, you agree W ith that ? 

Mr. Sressins. I think there is a happy medium in all things here. 

Senator Martone. Tell me about the happy medium. 
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Mr. Sressins. Well, I think you have to have a little on both sides. 
I still believe that—I would like to repeat that I do not like to see 
any United States industry go under, even a very small- and high-cost 
producer. As I said before, I would like to see, if in the judgment 
of the Congress and of the people and of the wise people—— 

Senator Matonr. Wise ! 

Mr. Sressins. We should take certain steps—— 

Senator Matonr. Wise? Did you use that word ? 

Mr. Sressrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. Thank you. 

Mr. Sreszins. We should ti oat 1in steps, and I think we should 
I want to make it very clear I do not like the idea of any industry 
that is worth while and that is for the good of the country to go under. 

Senator Matonr. Now, some words have been bandied about in the 
U nited States for 24 years. One is “high-cost industry.” One is a 

“marginal industry.” Another is a “subsidy.” I want to clear that 
up while I am with you because I think you are a very capable busi- 
nessman, and you are with a fine outfit, “and they do not miss many 
bets. They know how to deal with these people over there. They 
really do, and I envy them. 

Something has been said about a subsidy, and I want to explain to 
you what I ‘think a subsidy might be. It is not a subsidy when you 
have a tariff or a set price ona product i in this country that only makes 
a difference between the labor cost, effective labor cost, and the cost of 
doing business, including taxes here, as compared to the most com- 
petitive country in that particular product. That simply means you 
are for the wages here and the standard of living. 

Now, if you have to go above that you need more than that differ 
ence. Then I would call it a subsidy. 

Now, would you call it a subsidy when you only make the difference 
in the labor cost ? 

Mr. Sreperns. I would call it some kind of a subsidy; yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. Well, that is all I needed from you. 

Now, what you are for, then, is low wages? In other words, you 
cannot say that you are for the kind of wages we pay in this country 
and the kind of a living standard we have de veloped and say you are 
for the competitive low-cost labor to come in and take their place. 
I mean you just cannot be on both sides. 

Mr. Sressins. No, sir. I must tell you that in spite of the fact 
that the actual wage may be lower than that in America, the standard 
of living in all of the Latin American countries is going up at a 
remarkable speed. And I believe that we igngeiinge nt have had a great 
deal to do to bring that about. And it is not stopping. And the 
wage increases—I do not want to go ne any figures because I do not 
want to—I do not have them in front of me. But there are constant 

rage increases, and they are just beginning, because the labor is 
nice ganized, well organized, in Latin America. 

Senator Martone. That is good. 

Mr. Sreseins. I am in favor of it as long as it is properly handled. 

Senator Martone. That is right. 

Mr. Sreperns. I am in favor of a higher standard of living in the 
United States and in Latin America. 
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Senator Martone. All right. Then let me just ask you another 
question. I like to pinpoint these things because when you get away 
and read the record you might not understand it. 

Then suppose our duty or tariff just represented the difference in 
the effective wages. What we mean by that is if they are not quite 
as efficient as we are the Tariff Commission knows how to handle 
that. But just the difference in the effective wages and the cost of 
doing business including the taxes in this country and in Peru on 
anything that they are the chief competing nation on. And every 
time they raise their standard of living, as it rises, that tariff goes 
down. It just equalizes it. When they are living about like us, 
automatically free trade. 

Now, why would that not be a good, neighborly gesture ? 

Mr. Srespins. I just do not think it is. 

Senator Matone. Well, you just do not think it would give them 
any advantage ; do you? 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. I believe really that, after all, a manu- 
facturer, an industrialist, has the obligation as well as the privilege 
of trying to produce in the most efficient and economical manner pos- 
sible, and by “economical” I mean merely efficient, because 1 do not 
mean that by holding people down or anything of that sort. There- 
fore, I think that to penalize him for being able perhaps or having 
certain advantages that God has given or created temporarily or 
permanently—he should not be penalized. 

Senator Matonr. Now, whom would you be penalizing if you had 
a tariff like that or duty ? 

Mr. Sressins. In my opinion you would be penalizing the Latin 
American producer. 

Senator Matone. Because he had found this cheap labor and until 
he raised that standard of living he would have an advantage on just 
a free interchange / 

Mr. Sressins. That—the advantage is very debatable. I know that 
the next witness will be able to— 

Senator Martone. I will be very happy to meet this next witness, 
whoever he is, but I want to finish with you right quick. All I want 
you to tell me is that you are not in favor of a duty or a tariff that 
would continually make it even or just make up the difference, and 
it would be lowered as they raised their standard of living. They 
have an equal access to our markets and no advantage, and you are 
not for that ? 

Mr. Sressrns. I do not think it is right. I do not think it is prac- 
tical. 

Senator Martone. Well, now, why would it not be practical ? 

Mr. Sressrns. I do not think it is fair. 

Senator Matone. You do not think it is fair to the Nation 

Mr. Sressins. Nor do I think it is businesslike. 

Senator Martone. Well, you just do not think it is businesslike not 
to let American capital that goes into a lower cost nation, lower living 
standard nation, and invests your money—you do not think is fair to 
him not to let him bring the stuff in without a tariff ? 

Mr. Sresprns. An American capitalist takes all kinds of risks, as 
you know, Senator, and if he has some little advantage—and I am not 
sure he has, but if he has—I think he ought to be entitled to it. 
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Sen: ator Mavonr. In other words, he should——— 
Mr. Sressrns. For the risks. 


Senator Maronr (continuing). Be able to find the cheapest labor 


in the world and bring it in here? He takes risk there so he must. be 
able to bring stuff in without any evener of the labor or living stand- 
ard at all? And you are for that? 

Mr. Sreseins. I am not in favor of this particular formula, sir. 

Senator Maton. Well, neither am I, but I am for it for one reason. 
I am staying with this Secretary of the Interior for the very reason 
that he is the first man in 24 years who has broken through the sound 
barrier at the White House and had an acknowledgement that it is 
necessary to have a tariff or a fixed price to make up the difference in 
the labor cost. That is the reason I am supporting it. It will not 
work, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Sressrns. I agree with you. I donot think it will. 

Senator Matonr. You do not say that. You say you are against 
that evener. You are going bey ond that. 

Mr. Srespins. No; I agree with you. I do not think it will work, 
because there will be a danger they will pile up certain quantities when 
the price is very low and then ship it heavily ——— 

Senator Martone. No; that is not the danger. The danger is your 
industries are shut down. They are shut now. 

Mr. Srepeins. That is right. 

Senator Matone. Then one more question. And I certainly do not 
want to prolong this. You are not even for a duty on a business basis, 
on a basis of flexibility, so that every day if necessary it could be 
lowered or raised to make that diffierence just so they are given equal 
access to our market but no advantage? You are not for anything 
that will work? 

Mr. Sressrns. I think the thing that will work best is to let nature 
take its course, and 

Senator Matone. Free trade and just let everybody do the best 
he can ¢ 

Mr. Sreppins. Have to take 

Senator Matong. Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Senator AnperRson. Mr. Stebbins, on the last page, page 5, of your 
statement, toward the very end, you say : 








I do believe that the form of remedy indicated in S. 2376 would be harmful 
to our national interests in Latin America and that the problem should be 


remedied through some other means. 

I have been through a hundred suggestions of other means. Will 
you indicate the practical means that you think the Congress would 
pass and the President would sign ¢ 

Mr. Sreevins. No, sir. [ stated to Senator Malone that [ do not 
feel qualified, not being in the mining business, to suggest a remedy. 

Senator AnpERsON. Well, but you have come in saying, “This is no 
good. Use some other means.” You certainly must have something 
to suggest, have you not ¢ 

Mr. Srespins. | admit that word as to “other means” may be badly 
worded, because I frankly think the best thing would be to do nothing. 

Senator Anperson. Well, that is what I thought. You say that you 
just do nothing with it. 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes. 
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Senator Anprerson. That is what I understood your last answer 
to be. You do not mean, then, that you favor some other means that 
might be helpful to American industry ? 

Mr. Sreeprns. Not unless some other means can be found which 
would be still better. 

(For clarification of Mr. Stebbins’ views, see his letter of July 26, 
1957. on p. 210.) 

Senator Anprerson, Yes. Now, you say that the proposed tariff 
might result in Mexico’s lead and zine production becoming para- 
lyzed. If you heard any testimony, you probably saw that New 
Mexico's lead and zine industry had already become paralyzed. Is 

it safe to conclude if there has to be paralysis you want it in New 
Mexico and not in old Mexico. 

Mr. Stespins. No, sir. 

Senator ANpERSON. What would be the fair assumption ¢ 

Mr. Sreppins. I have made it very clear that I do not want any 
paralysis anywhere. 

Senator Anprerson. I understand that? We were to assume that 
if there must be paralysis where would you want it‘ In old Mexico 
or New Mexico? 

Mr. Stessins. I do not want it anywhere. 

Senator Anperson. But if there must be paralysis, where do you 
want it ¢ 

Mr. Sressins. If there must be / 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Srersins. I would say everywhere. 

Senator Anprrson. Well, that is not what your statement says. 
Your statement says protect old Mexico and the hell with what’s in 
the United States. Is that not right ? 

Mr. Srespins. No, sir. 

Senator ANperRson. What does it say? Your statement says that 
if we pass this bill that Peru’s exports might drop from 28 million 
to 8 million. Do you think that is possible by means of a tariff 
mechanism ¢ 

Mr. Sressrns. All I am saying, sir, is what the people who are run- 
ning the mining businesses in both countries have stated. IT am quot- 
ing ‘them. 


Senator Axprrson. Then you are not testifying as to your own 
knowledge ? 


Mr. Stennis. Tam testifying as to what they state. 

Senator Anprrson. Are you not here as a witness who knows the 
mining business ¢ 

Mr. Srersrns. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. What kind of witness are you? 

Mr. Sresrins. I am here as a witness for W. R. Grace & Co. which 
has large investments in Latin America, which does not have any 
zine and lead. 

Senator ANperson. I understand. But they have been doing busi- 
ness in Peru for a long, long time in sugar. in everything under the 
sun, have they not ¢ 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANprerson. So they know the industry there; do they not ? 

Mr. Srenntys. They know what affects the economy of the country. 
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Senator Anperson. You said the United States Government was 
doing a very fine thing in its point 4 program to help Bolivia care for 
its unemployment load. This was said in discussion with Senator 
Malone to the effect that in Bolivia employment is going to drop from 
1,000 to 300. Employment is going to drop about that much in one 
county in New Mexico alone by the shutting of their lead and zinc 
operations. Do you know of any point 4 program to help these 
miners in the United States? 

Mr. Srespsins. No,sir. Iam not familiar with what form of assist- 
ance is or will be given. 

Senator Anprerson. Then, why is it so good to take care of somebody 
somewhere else and pay no attention at home? 

Mr. Sressins. I am not suggesting that, sir. All I am saying is 
that we should try to have the effect as little harmful to one side as to 
the other. 

Senator Anprrson. You subsequently said lack of employment in 
one country will mean repercussions in another. Do you recall mak- 
ing that statement ? 

Mr. Stessins. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Now, what reprecussions are going to follow in 
Peru because of this unemployment in the mining districts of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Sreppins. I believe that if there is any widespread unemploy- 
ment in the United States that the United States will be unable to 
purchase or sell as many products as she would if there was employ- 
ment, and that has a repercussion all over the world, and particularly 
in the Latin American countries. 

Senator Anperson. Well, you are greatly worried about what is 
going to happen in Mexico. There are those who are somewhat wor- 
ried about what is going to happen in the United States. 

Mr. Sreppsins. Yes, sir. I am equally worried, but my particular 
function for the moment is to discuss the Western Hemisphere, Latin 
America. 

Senator Anperson. I do not find a word in here of sympathy for 
the United States for the miners. 

Mr. Srepsins. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Show it to me. 

Mr. Srepsins. I have got it here somewhere. 

Senator ANDERSON. Your attention was called to it. Mine was not. 

Mr. Sreperns. I have stated this: I am well aware of the prob- 
lem—— 

Senator ANpERSON. Where is this? 

Mr. Sressins. Page 3, sir. The last paragraph. 

Senator ANperson. Yes. 

Mr. Sresprns. I have merely stated that I am well aware of the 
fact that some of our domestic producers are in a difficult position. 

Senator Anperson. Well, you do not regard that as any dripping 
sympathy for them, because you start out, “But I do believe we mustn't 
give them any help. > Do you call that a sympathetic approach ? 

Mr. Srepsrns. No, sir; I do not say we must not give them any 
help. 

Senator ANDERSON. You said we must not pass this bill. And Sen 
ator Malone and I at least know—and I think others know—that in 
the Senate Committee on Interior starting in 1949, or so, we have dealt 
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with a dozen remedies and we have never been able to get any of them 
past the White House and past the State Department, because some- 
body always comes in and cries for another part of the world. 

This seems to be the only thing on which we have ever had the bless- 
ing of the administration, but you find yourself opposed to it. 

Mr. Sreperns. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. So you certainly would not call that enthu- 
siastic help for the American mining industry; would you? This is 
the only thing they have ever had a chance to support that any of them 
believe in. This is not a partisan issue. 

The first time I supported this, Congressman Dick Simpson, of 
Pennsylvania, proposed it. This time Senator Watkins is proposing 
it. We are trying to do something for American mining. 

The only thing I can read into this statement is that you are well 
satisfied with your situation in South America and hope it stays that 
way. I do not blame you from the standpoint of business, but a section 
of the United States is affected. It is, in part, in my State. We would 
like to have a little prosperity too. 

Mr. Sreserns. I agree. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

Senator Matonr. I would like to ask one more question after every- 
body else is finished. 

Senator Kerr. Mr. Stebbins, what is the principal business of 
W. R. Grace & Co. # 

Mr. Srersins. W. R. Grace & Co., sir, is a very diversified company. 
It is in chemicals and many other industries in f.atin America, chemi- 
cals in the United States, and in transportation, both in steamship 
and airline. 

Senator Kerr. To what degree is it in transportation ? 

Mr. Sresrins. Well, it owns the Grace Line Steamship Co. 

Senator Kerr. Grace? 

Mr. Sressins. And it is 50 percent owner of Pan American Grace 
Airways, otherwise called Panagra. 

Senator Anperson. It is in the banking business too; is it not? 

Mr. Sreseins. It is also in the banking business. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerr. But the Grace line—what kind of shipping do they 
do? 

Mr. Steprrys. What kind of shipping? 

Senator Kerr. Yes. Is it cargo? 

Mr. Srreserns. Yes, sir, and passengers too. 

Senator Kerr. And passengers ¢ 

Mr. Srenpins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Can you explain briefly to the committee the law 
with reference to maritime shipping by the American merchant ma- 
rine in the matter of its competitive position with the merchant 
marine of other countries ¢ 

Mr. Sresprns. Well, the only way that the American merchant 
marine is able to survive on the high seas is through this construction 
and operating subsidy which it pays to the American steamship lines. 

Senator Kerr. And tell the committee briefly the elements of that. 

Mr. Sreserns. Well, I do not know all the details. It is very 
technical. But I can say that briefly it is—I am not directly in the 
steamship end of our business. 
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Senator Kerr. You are the executive vice president of Grace & Co. 

Mr. Sressrns. That is right; in charge of our South American 
business. But in return for the ‘steamship line agreeing not to make 
more than 10 percent profits—that is to say, in return for their giv- 
ing back to the United States Government half of any profits over 
10 percent, the United States Government gives it this subsidy as it 
is called, operating and construction differential, I think they call it. 

Senator Kerr. Now, if I understand it, that means that if you 
operate cargo bottoms—is that what you call them ? 

Mr. Srepprns. Y es, sir. 

Senator Kerr. And employ American sailors—— 

Mr. Stresprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. That you get a subsidy from the American Govern- 
ment amounting to the difference between, for instance, what a vessel 
fiying the English flag or the Danish flag- 

Mr. Sressrns. I think they have a committee of the Maritime Com- 
mission which investigates all of the different foreign-flag operations 
and arrives at some average comparison. 

Senator Kerr. The average of your competitors ? 

Mr. Srepsins. Yes, sir; I think that is the way they go about it. 

Senator Kerr. And the subsidy to you, as I understand it, is the dif- 
ferential that you pay American sailors over and above what your 
competitors pay them? 

Mr. Srespins. That is right. 

Senator Kerr. Now, that is in the operational phase. Is there 
any other element of that subsidy in the operational phase ? 

Mr. Srersrns. No, sir; the other one is the construction. 

Senator Kerr. And, now, how does that work ? 

Mr. Sressins. Well, it is the same thing—that you can construct a 
ship in another country much cheaper than you can construct it in 
the United States. In order to encourage you to fly the American 
flag on your ships, which we do, they make up for that construction 
differential. But as I indicated, they make you pay for it because 
if we were flying a foreign flag we would be able to keep all the 
profits. 

And we have, very frankly, debated in the past year as to whether 
or not we should continue to fly the American flag, because in spite of 
this aid through subsidy that I am talking about and then the return 
of half the profits over 10 percent, we do not always come out as well 
as we would under another flag. 

But Grace & Co. has been linked to the American flag for a hundred 
years, and if for no other reason than prestige and our place in the 
United States, we feel that we just could not consider flying a foreign 
flag, although we have applied for a small route recently to fly the 
foreign flag. 

Senator Kerr. What flag? 

Mr. Sressins. I do not know. I think any foreign flag. 

Senator Kerr. What amount of money has Grace & Co. received 
from the Federal Government on that differential in construction 
cost of its vessels ? 

Mr. Srepprns. I do not have the figures, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Do you have any general idea? 

Mr. Sressrns. No; I have not, really. It is 
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Senator Kerr. Well, would it be hundreds or thousands—hundreds 
of thousands ? 

Mr. Srespriys. It would run into plenty of money, I am sure, be- 
cause we are investing at the present time $167 million in new ships 
over the next 15 years. We havea program. And so you can imagine 
then—and, furthermore, I should say this, too: The United States 
Government insists that we—in return for this subsidy—that we con- 
struct our ships according to certain formula which they exact, in 
order that these ships might qualify in time of war. 

Senator Kerr. Well, does it run into tens of millions of dollars? 

Mr. Sressins. No; not that high. 

Senator Kerr. I think it does. 

Mr. Sressrns. I do not know the figures, sir. 

Senator Kerr. I was just thinking about this in view of your state- 
ment a while ago, in which you said, “I believe in free competition.” 

Mr. Srererns. I donot know whether I used that w ord, but 

Senator Kerr. Well, ask the reporter there. 

Senator Martone. Yes; he used it. 

Senator Kerr. You said, “I believe in free competition.” 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. I just wondered how strongly you believed in it. 

Mr. Sreseins. Well, sir, as I said, in the case of ships, we just simply 
would not be able to fly the American flag if we did not get the benefits 
that the United States Government chooses to give. 

Senator Kerr. I think that what you believe in amounts to an im- 
pression, in my own philosophy, that you are against any combine you 
“ain't in on.” 

Mr. Strepsprns. No, sir; not quite. 

Senator Kerr. Now, you own half interest in what foreign airline ? 

Mr. Sreperys. It is not a foreign airline; it is Amer ican—Pan Amer- 
ican Gr: ace Airlines. 

Senator Kerr. Flying to foreign countries? 

Mr. Srepsrns. Yes, sir; Pan American Grace Airways. 

Senator Kerr. Has it received payment from the Government ? 

Mr. Srespins. At times it has; at present it is not. 

Senator Kerr. At present it is not? 

Mr. Sressins. No. 

Senator Kerr. But at times it has? 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes, sir; as have all the others. 

Senator Kerr. And if its operations at present got to a certain level 
with reference to breaking even or a loss, it would again ¢ 

Mr. Sresprns. It might. For instance 

Senator Kerr. W ell, it has when it has been in that position, has 
it not ? 

Mr. Sresprns. Yes, sir; and our greatest aim is to make ourselves 
independent of that subsidy. That is what we are seeking all the 
time to bring about. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I understand that, and I commend you for that. 
I was just trying to understand that in the light of your statement 
that you believe in free competition. 

Mr. Sressrns. Well, sir, when you come to transportation, I think 
you have got really a very special subject there. 
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Senator Kerr. Well, I think every subject is a special subject to the 
man that is interested in it financially. 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes. 

Senator Kerr. Don’t you? 

Mr. Sressrns. Yes, sir. I guess it is. 

Senator Kerr. Now, I was quite interested in—I was not here 
when you read your statement, but in the course of your discussion 
of the matter with the Senator from Nevada, much as I was interested 
in both the questions and answers, I took a little time and read your 
statement. I understood you to say that this bill if passed would 
hurt much of the hemisphere while it might temporarily help another 
part of the hemisphere. 

Mr. Srespsrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Now, what part of the hemisphere is it that it might 
temporarily help? 

Mr. Sressins. The United States. 

Senator Kerr. Well, now, that is not an unimportant part of the 
hemisphere, is it? 

Mr. Sressrns. Not at all. But, as I said, sir—I think you were 
out—that I think we ought to try to—we ought to make a very big 
effort to include Latin America in our overall hemispheric plans. 

Senator Kerr. I think so too. I even think we ought to include 
Oklahoma in them. 

Mr. Srepprns. By all means. 

Senator Kerr. What? 

Mr. Sresprns. Yes, sir. 

Eoniien Kerr. I think we ought to include Latin America. 

Mr. Sresprins. For our own self-interest I am talking. 

Senator Kerr. Yes, and for our own self-interest I do not think we 
ought to exclude Oklahoma. 

Mr. Srespins. Neither do I. 

Senator Kerr. What? 

Mr. Sressrns. Neither do I. 

Senator Kerr. Now, on page 3, the last paragraph, you say the bill 
would assist our domestic producers tempor: arily but it would seri- 
ously harm Latin American producers. Can you tell us who those 
Latin American producers are? Who isthe largest one? 

Mr. Srepprns. I frankly do not know, but I would—I frankly do 
not know, sir. I think the next witness can give you the answer 
to that. 

Senator Kerr. I will tell you the next witness is assuming more 
and more importance. 

I only asked you 

Mr. Sressrns. I would like to say this—— 

Senator Kerr. I only asked you that question, Mr. Stebbins, be- 
cause you said it would ser iously harm Latin American producers. 

Mr. Srepeins. Yes, sir. Well, the largest producers—— 

Senator Kerr. And I would presume that, having made that state- 
ment, you would be able to tell me who they are. 

Mr. Srepsrns. Well, I know of one which is just closed—Vulcan 
in Peru. 

Senator Kerr. Vulcan ? 
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Mr. Srepsrns. I am only talking about Latin American producers. 
And they are all small. The largest producers of lead and zine, as 
you probably know, sir, in Latin America, are American companies. 

Senator Kerr. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Now, as I understand it, we bring into this country 
nearly 800,000 tons of zinc and 600,000 tons of lead a year. Would 
you say that is somewhere near 

Mr. Srepsrns. Yes; I would think so. It sounds a little high. 

Senator Kerr. What? 

Mr. Sressins. It sounds a little high. It may be correct though. 

Senator Kerr. As I remember, one of the witnesses here yesterday in 
his statement gave that infor mation. And it is in Senator Watkins’ 
statement if the clerk could find us one so we could refer back to it. 

What part of that volume of imports would you estimate is beg 
bronght in by American-owned companies ? 

Mr. Sreperns. Being brought in? What do you mean? By trans- 
portation ¢ 

Senator Kerr. No; produced and sold in American markets. 

Mr. Sressrns. I do not know what the percentage is, but it is quite 
high, sir. I would say it was probably around—might be 70 to 80 
percent. But that is taken out of the air. 

Senator Kerr. ae 1956 the zinc imports set a new record of 
over 730,000 tons. Lead ‘imports set a new record of over 600,000 tons. 

Now, that was the statement yesterday by Senator Watkins, ‘and Lam 
sure that generally they are fairly accurate estimates. 

Mr. Srespins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Now, I take it then when you say, “But it would 
seriously harm Latin American producers,” in view of the fact that 
these American companies are bringing in about 80 percent—and I 
understand that it is at least that much—that you are actually talking 
about this bill hurting American companies doing business in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Sreserns. Yes, sir, and, of course, it has its repercussions in 
the foreign people that they employ. 

Senator Kerr. That is, they employ foreign labor ? 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Now, they pay taxes to foreign governments, do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. And they do not pay any taxes over here unless the 
taxation rate here is greater than the taxation rate there ? 

Mr. Srepprys. That is right. Of course, they pay taxes on the divi- 
dends. 

Senator Kerr. Who does? 

Mr. Sressins. The owners of the stock. 

Senator Kerr. The stockholders do ¢ 

Mr. Stepprns. Yes. 

Senator Kerr. I am talking about the companies that produce the 
lead and zine and make the money on it. 

Mr. Srepsrns. Yes. 

Senator Kerr. Now, you think that we ought to have a system of 
law setting up regulation of trade and commerce including tariffs or 
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quotas on the basis that would foster the production by American 
companies of foreign products in foreign countries with foreign 
labor, building the economies of foreign communities and countries, 
and paying taxes to foreign governments, even though it seriously 
penalizes American communities in which similar industries cannot 
thrive competitively, even though it dries up tax income to American 
towns and counties and States? Because if these companies do not 
operate in these communities and in these States they do not make any 
money on which to pay taxes. And even though it creates widespread 
unemployment among local labor in these communities? And even 
though it means that money made on the sale of products to the 
American market is taxable in a foreign country and to that extent 
not taxable here? You think that is a healthy economic situation? 

Mr. Srespins. Well. sir, I believe that certainly up to now it has 
been to the interest of the United States to be able to draw on the 
minerals of Latin America. 

Senator Kerr. Idotoo. Ido too. 

Mr. Sressrns. And I believe——— 

Senator Krrr. But I do not think that it is unhealthy for them to 
be able to continue to draw on the minerals of continental America. 

Mr. Sreserns. Neither do I. 

Senator Kerr. Well, yet, that is the situation today. 

Mr. Stessrns. I believe—— 

Senator Kerr. And you are aware of it, are you not ? 

Mr. Srersins. Yes, sir. But I believe- 

Senator Kerr. Now, what would you do? 

Mr. Srespins. I think I would—I would do just precisely what 
the American companies abroad are going to have to do, and that 
is I would cut back if I was producing too much. 

Senator Kerr. Well, now, it just happens that in 1939 there was 
33,000 tons of zine a year coming in and now there is 735,000 tons a 
year coming in. 

Mr. Sresptns. Yes. Has not consumption grown considerably ? 

Senator Kerr. Well, it has grown considerably, but the American 
producers produce a good deal less than 733,000 tons. So that where 
the foreign producer at one time might have had 2 or 3 percent of 
the domestic market, he now has between 50 and 65 percent of the 
domestic market. 

Mr. Sressrns. Largely due to the increased consumption. 

Senator Kerr. Well, but he has that much greater a percentage of 
a far greater consumption. 

Now, to what extent do you think that he ought to be permitted to 
supply this market ? 

Mr. Sressrns. I think that it should be 

Senator Kerr. Free competition ? 

Mr. Steseins. The law of supply and demand. 

Senator Kerr. Free competition ? 

Mr. Sterrtns. Within reason. 

Senator Kerr. Just like the Grace cargo ships compete with those 
of other nations in the matter of transporting cargo from one nation 
to another ? 

Mr. Stresprns. Yes, sir. I will be frank to tell you, if we flew the 
American flag—I mean the foreign flag 
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Senator Kerr. These boys I am talking about fly the American flag. 
Mr. Sreperns. If we flew the foreign- 
Senator Kerr. These zinc pr oducers down in Oklahoma—and some 

of them are in this room—fly the American flag. 

Mr. Sresprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrr. Now, do you think they should be treated any less 
favorably than the Grace Steamship Lines? 

Mr. Sresprns. Well, I am not in the mineral business, and I am 
not really capable 

Senator Kerr. You are here talking about the mineral business. 

Mr. Sreserns. I am talking about 

Senator Kerr. Are you telling me now you are talking about a 
subject you know nothing about or on which you have no ‘opinions? 

Mr. Sresprys. I am talking about the principle 

Senator Kerr. Well, I am ‘talking about principles. 

Mr. Sreprns. Of the effect of what is being proposed in this bill. 

Senator Kerr. I see that in 1930 the United States mine production 
of lead was 558,000 tons, and the imports were 78,000 tons, which was 
14 percent. The United States mines produced 595,000 tons of zinc, 
and imports were 3,000 tons, which was one-half of 1 percent. In 
1957, American production had gone down from 595,000 tons in—this 
is in 1956. We only have it here ‘for 4 months in 1957. American pro- 
duction had gone down from 595,000 to 538,000 tons. Imports had 
gone up from 3,000 tons to 771,000 tons. So that where in 1930 the im- 
ports had been one-half of 1 percent, proportionately, of the American 
market compared to the local production, it has now 143 percent. 
It now provides to the domestic market 143 percent of what domestic 
producers provide. Now, do you think maybe it has gone far enough 
to where some consideration should be given to protecting the domestic 
producer ? 

Mr. Srepsrns. Maybe, sir. I think there are lots of considerations 
which a mining man would be able to talk about better than I could. 
That is a question of the grade of the minerals 

Senator Kerr. Well, now, you are here telling the committee what 
it should not do. Would it be inappropriate for you to have a 
thought on what we should do? 

Mr. Stessins. Yes, sir. My formula is to do nothing. 

Senator Kerr. Is todo nothing ? 

Mr. Sresprns. Yes, sir, except that if 

Senator Kerr. I thank you for that, and I think that the committee 
should regard and consider your evidence i In the light of your state- 
ment that, while you tell us here on page 3, “I am well aware of the 
fact that some of our domestic producers are in a difficult position,” 
you still tell us that you would do nothing about it. 

Mr. Srezsins. I mean by that—I should explain that when I say 

Senator Kerr. Well, I think it would take some explanation. 

Mr. Sreeprns. When I say “do nothing,” I mean do nothing about 
putting in artificial means of preventing—of tackling this question 
of production in Latin America. 

Senator Kerr. Well, do not limit yourself to artificial means. Ad- 
dress yourself to any kind of means and tell us what you would do. 

Mr. Srespins. If we had widespread unemployment in the United 
States, and as I 
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Senator Kerr. Well, you are aware of the fact that we have wide- 
spread unemployment among the lead and zinc miners, are you not? 

Mr. Srepprns. We have some, I know. 

Senator Kerr. Are you not aware of the fact that we have wide- 
spread unemployment among domestic miners ? 

Mr. Srezsins. I do not know exactly how much, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Well, would you accept my word for that ? 

Mr. Srepsins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. And, on that basis, then, tell us what you would do. 

Mr. Srepprns. I would have to make a pretty careful study of the 
pros and cons of what brought that about. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I think, in view of what I have just told you 
here—that domestic production since 1930 has declined in the matter 
of zine from 595,000 to 538,000 tons, in lead from 558,000 to 348,000 
tons, that imports have increased as far as zinc is concerned from 
3,000 up to 771,000 tons, lead from 78,000 up to 479,000 tons—that 
that would provide some information to you to look at in your deliber- 
ation and consideration of what might be done. 

Mr. Srepprins. Yes,sir. That would be one angle. 

Senator Kerr. Do you not think that it would seem that, in view 
of the fact that tax income to the American Government, State, and 
local governments, that employment of American labor, that develop- 
ment of American communities should have at least equal considera- 
tion to what should be given to American producers in foreign coun- 
tries employing foreign labor and bringing in foreign products ? 

Mr. Srespins. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Kerr. Then how would you feel about a system of quotas ? 

Mr. Sreserns. I would not like that. 

Senator Kerr. Well, what other—if you do not like a tariff and 
you do not like quotas, what would you suggest ? 

Mr. Sressins. I believe the laws of supply and demand, sir, will 
correct this situation. 

Senator Kerr. Well, but you know it does not make a great deal 
of difference to a fellow what you do for him after he is dead. 

Mr. Sressrns. Maybe you have to start feeding him, temporarily. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I am asking you. 

Mr. Sressrns. But perhaps not in the form that is being proposed. 

Senator Kerr. Well, but we are just ordinary men like you, and 
we realize that there is a bunch of fine American businessmen out here 
that are in a storm, and it looks like we might have a lifeboat or some- 
thing here to send out for them, and you sit there and tell us you do not 
like what we are about to do, and you do not want us to do anything 
until we can figure out something that you would lke. And I am 
asking you what you would suggest. 

Mr. Srepsrns. Well, sir, as I said, I believe that the producers— 
the effect is already taking place. One important mine in Peru ha: 1S 
closed down in the past week. Seven hundred people have been thrown 
out of jobs. 

Senator Kerr. But—— 

Mr. Sreseins. Another mine is going to cut back its production. 

Senator Kerr. What kind of mine is that? 

Mr. Srepsrns. It is lead and zinc. 
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Senator Kerr. But the overall imports—I want you to get these 
figures—of lead and zinc in 1930 were 81,000 tons. Domestic produc- 
tion that same year was 1,053,000 tons. 

Mr. Srespins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. In 1956, domestic production had gone down from 
1,053,000 to 886,000, while imports had gone up from 81,000 to 1,250,000 
tons. 

Mr. Srespins. Yes, sir. Do you have the consumption figures? 
Well, the consumption figures are just within—— 

Senator Kerr. I presume it would be somewhere near the sum total 
of each in each instance. 

Mr. Sressins. Within 100,000 tons probably. 

The CHairmMan. What are the dates? 

Senator Kerr. 1930 and 1956. 

Now, you say you know of one mine in Peru that is shutting down? 

Mr. Srepprys. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. I know of only 1 mine that is still operating in Okla- 
homa out of about 125. 

Mr. Sreseins. I think that is probably going to be the case in Peru, 
too, and maybe Mexico, because there are lots of small mines in Peru. 

Senator Kerr. Would you not think that it would be incumbent 
upon this committee and this Congress representing the people of the 
United States to take some remedial action to correct the situation 
that has developed under legislation passed by this Congress ? 

Mr. Srespins. Might well be, sir. 

Senator Kerr. But you do not have any specifie suggestion ? 

Mr. Sressins. No, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Do you think that we should give as much consid- 
eration to our own producers who produce here as we do to American 
producers who produce there? 

Mr. Srespins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Well, now, what are the present prices of lead and 
zinc in the American market ? 

Mr. Sressins. I think it is 10 cents and 14 cents—the last figures 
I heard. 

Senator Kerr. Do you know what it was 90 days ago? 

Mr. Sresprns. No, I do not. 

Senator Kerr. Is there anybody here who can tell us? 

Mr. Sressins. I know it was higher. 

Senator Bennett. It was 16 and 1344. 

Now, if these importers can bring in 1,250,000 tons a year at an 
average price of 12 cents a pound and fight to get the opportunity to 
do it, do you see where they would be hurt if we passed a law here 
that would not prevent them from continuing to import that amount 
nor receiving that price but which would just result in the American 
producer getting a little more than that for what he produced ? 

Mr. Srepsrns. Well, sir, I do not know what the break-even price is, 
but I would think that 12 cents would be very difficult to sell profit- 
ably—at 12 cents—but I do not know. 

Senator Kerr. Well, that is what the American producer is having 
to do now. 

Mr. Stepprns. Yes, sir; they are all having to do it. 

Senator Kerr. Well, would the tariff that is suggested here, which 
looks to me like giving a man that is starving to death a teaspoonful 
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of rice a day—would that of itself reduce the price which the im- 
porter received for his product? 

Mr. Sressins. It would reduce the quantity of his produce which 
would be purchased. 

Senator Kerr. Well, if he is already losing money would that hurt 
him? 

Mr. Sressrns. It would hurt him that much more, I guess. 

Senator Kerr. Or that much less? 

Mr. Stessrns. That much less. He has got to maintain his men; 
has he not? 

Senator Kerr. But you say he is losing money on turning in 1,250,- 
000 tons a year. If he is losing money at that price, the more he 
sends in the more he loses. 

Mr. Sressins. Has that been the average price over the years? 
Twelve cents? 

Senator Kerr. That is what it is now. 

Mr. Srepssins. Yes; but I do not know that he has sent in that 
1,250,000 tons at that price. 

Senator Kerr. Well, that is what he sent in last year, and I will tell 
you what he sent in the first 4 months of this year. He sent in 446,000 
tons. And if you multiply that by 4—— 

Senator JENNER. He is holding his own. 

Senator Kerr. That is at the rate of 1,784,000 tons. 

Now, if he is losing money at 12 cents a pound, is it not a fact that 
the more he ships the more he loses? 

Mr. Sressrns. I would think so if he is 

Senator Kerr. So if we fixed it so we would reduce his losses and 
restored to the American producer the opportunity to survive, would 
that be an unwholesome thing? 

Mr. Sreserns. I think it would—in that form. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I think in view of the fact that you believe 
that if we could do something which would reduce the losses of the 
foreign producer and maybe fix it so the American producer could 
survive—if you think we should not do anything like that, I do not 
think there is much use for you and me to pursue this question further. 

But I appreciate your frankness. 

Mr. Stresprns. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Witu1ams, Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Do I understand, Mr. Stebbins, that your oppo- 
sition to this bill is based upon your belief 

Senator Kerr. I want to make one correction. I gave him a 4-month 
figure. And to get a year you do not multiply that by 4. You multiply 
it by 3. 

Mr. Srezprns. That is right. 

Senator Jenner. About a million two. 

Senator Kerr. I found some fault with George Humphrey the 
other day because he could not count up to four, and I do not want 
to [laughter | 
Senator Jenner. They are holding their own. It is about 1,200,000. 
Senator Kerr. 1,338,000. So that there is some increase. 

Thank you very much. 
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Senator WiiuiAMs. Mr. Stebbins, did I understand you to tell the 
Senator from Oklahoma that your objection to this bill was based 
upon your great belief that the free-enterprise system and the com- 
petitive system would function if allowed 4 

Mr. Stessrns. If it was allowed to what? 

Senator Witu1aMs. If it were allowed to function; do you believe 
that it would work ? 

Mr. Sressrns. I do not understand. 

Senator WiiuiaMms. Well, you felt that these mineral producers 
in Central and South America and mineral producers in this country 
should be allowed to compete with one another freely ; is that correct? 

Mr. Sressins. That is right. 

Senator Witu1ams. However, you qualified in your own instance 
defense of the subsidy on the operation of your ships; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes, sir; because the American transportation, as 
you know, is linked with the defense and security of the country. It 
is a little—I must say that it is a little different from ordinary 
businesses. 

Senator WiitaMs. In construction of a ship, if the Defense De- 
partment makes certain suggestions that a ship should include certain 
additional factors—heavy timbers here or there—is it not a fact that 
those additions are paid in their entirety by the Defense Department 
other than the construction differential subsidies ¢ 

Mr. Sreserns. I am sure that they allow for whatever additional 
cost develops from their plans. 

Senator WituiAMs. That is right. Therefore, that factor of it is 
not considered at all. That is paid over and above the subsidy; is 
that not true ? 

Mr. Srepsins. I do not know whether it is included in the subsidy. 
I should think it would be. I frankly do not know the correct answer. 

Senator Witt1ams. Whether it is included in it or not, it is paid 
in addition to it; is that not true ? 

Mr. Stressrns. It is paid. 

Senator Wiuui1ams. And in computing the construction differential 
subsidy, is labor—the differential cost in labor in this country and 
in the world markets—the only factor? Or do they take into con- 
sideration the difference in the cost of materials ? 

Mr. Sreppsrns. No; I think it is only labor. Well, there are two 
subsidies. One is the construction cost, and the other is the labor. 

Senator WituiaMs. I am speaking of the construction cost. 

Mr. Sresprns. Construction cost. Presumably they take into ac- 
count all of the materials entering in. I would think so. 

Senator WruuiaMs. And that would mean to the extent that lead 
and zinc was used in the construction of a ship that too would be 
subsidized? Is that not true? 

Mr. Srespins. Might be. 

Senator Witutams. And after these ships are constructed on the 
differential subsidy cost and they are operated on the basis that the 
Government underwrites the difference in the cost of labor in the 
operation 

Mr. Sressrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wixu1aMs (continuing). You pointed out that in return 
you turn back to the Government one-half of all over 10 percent ? 

Mr. Srepsrins. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Winu1ams. Do not all American corporations return 52 
percent of all over 10 percent they make anyhow ? 

Mr. Sreperns. Yes, but it’s a completely different formula. Actu- 
ally, the Grace Lines also pays a tax on its profits. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is true, but that reduces the extent—but in 

‘eality you would turn back part of it even without that contract, 
wane you not ? 

Mr. Sreserns. I presume you do. 

Senator Wix1aMs. So really it is about 25 percent, I think. 

But other than those two factors, you do feel that the free compet- 
itive system should function? Is that true? 

Mr. Sreserns. I believe it is to the best interests of maintaining 
high standards of living throughout the world, which affects the 
United States as much as any country, due to the fact that we have 
built the economy so high. 

Senator Winttams. Did you endorse the proposal that one-half of 
the American foreign aid should go in American-flag ships, or would 
you go along with the repeal of that and let that be shipped in free 
pin tena markets ? 

Mr. Sresprns. We have taken the position that one-half of Govern- 
ment cargoes should go on American ships. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Without regard as to the cost of the freight ? 
Is that correct 

Mr. Sreperns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Cost of transportation ? 

Mr. Sreserns. Yes. 

Senator Witi1AmMs. So then you are not endorsing a free economy 
even without the construction and operation differential subsidies? 
Is that true ? 

Mr. Sressins. Not insofar as United States Government cargoes 
are concerned, because they represent an important element today in 
the total cargoes. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. That is true. 

Mr. Srepprns. And also we are in the transportation business com- 
peting against, in certain cases, discriminatory practices of other 
countries. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Stebbins, I have been rather mystified here 
by your testimony this morning. It seems to me, following the policy 
and the position you have t aken in regard to lead and zine, that if you 
followed that policy in regard to the rest of the productivity of this 
country, what you are saying is that we have one beautiful world and 
let those that can produce ‘the che: pest produce it. 

And I think maybe you might have something there—with one 
exception. When you follow that line of reasoning to a logical con- 
clusion, you are going to necessarily reduce the standard of livi ing of 
the American people. to the level of the rest of the world. Is that 
your objective? Is that what you believe in? 

Mr. Srepeins. No, sir. As I stated earlier, sir, I believe, and our 
objective is, to raise the standard of living in countries where we 
operate so that the standard of living everywhere will be as high as 
possible. 

Senator Jenner. In other words, following your line of reasoning, 
I can easily see where you are going to raise the standard of living of 
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the rest of the world but in order to do that you are going to neces- 
sarily have to lower the American standard of living. Is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Srepeins. There is a possibility that to some extent the Amer- 
ican standard of living may be reduced to some extent as the standard 
of living of other countries in the world increases. I think that is a 
possible result. 

Senator JENNER. In other words, for them to have more, we must 
have less ? 

Mr. Sreppins. That might be a logical sequence. I am not for it. 

Senator Jenner. Is that not absolutely the necessary end of the 
policy that you are advocating? 

Mr. Sreseins. Not necessarily. There are so many factors, sir, that 
enter in that it is impossible to tell. 

Senator JENNER. What are some of the factors? 

Mr. Srepprns. Well, I mean the degree of prosperity, the margins 
of profit, and all that sort of thing enter in. 

Senator JENNER. Would not the degree of prosperity in this country 
and the margins of profit automatically disappear if we show prefer- 
ence as you are recommending that we do to foreign countries? I 
am not confining it necessarily to Latin America or South America. 
As a matter of fact, I would encourage that kind of trade. I think 
the Western Hemisphere should be encouraged. But if you are going 
to apply this principle to one section of the world, you are going to 
have to apply it to other sections of the world. And when you do 
that, in order for them to come up, we are going to have to go down. 
And do you think the American people want to lower their standard 
of living ? 

Mr. Srepprns. No, sir. Nobody wants to lower their standard of liv- 
ing anywhere. And I am not recommending any preference. 

Senator JENNER. Are you not lowering the standard of living of the 
Jead and zinc industries in this country when you advocate the proposi- 
tion you have adocated here this morning for South America and for 
Mexico? 

Mr. Sressins. If the consumption is below production in any com- 
modity, until the situation rectifies itself, the standard of living in that 
particular area is going to come down both in the United States and 
Latin America. 

Senator JENNER. Well, you are advocating then a one-world free 
trade, are you not ? 

Mr. Sressins. Not completely. I am not that idealistic. I believe 
that you have a certain amount of give and take in this world and 
that it is not practical to have one-world free trade. 

Senator JENNER. Well, Senator Kerr has just demonstrated to you 
what has happened in these two specific industries, and as far as I 
am concerned I can project that on into many other industries if this 
policy is pursued. 

Now, your company is not on a free competitive basis. You get 
certain subsidies. But you do not seem to want the lead and zine 
people to have any protection. Why is it that what is good for 
you is not good for them ¢ 

Mr. Sressrns. I tried to show that the transportation business— 
I think you must admit it is a little different from all other businesses. 
We could be in the transportation business flying a foreign flag and 
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we would probably be making more money. But as a matter of policy, 
public United States policy, we prefer to continue flying the American 
flag. We have certain advantages and certain disadvantages by 
doing so. 

Senator Jenner. But you do not believe in these particular indus- 
triés we are discussing here this morning, that the domestic producers 
of lead and zinc should have any help of any kind and that the law 
of supply and demand—in other words, Senator Kerr has shown you 
where the production of lead and zinc and the importation of it from 
foreign countries has increased from 81,000 tons in 1930 to well over 
a million tons in 1956, where domestic production of those same com- 
modities has decreased from better than a million tons to something 
like 800,000 tons. And you still think that we should go ahead and 
operate under that system and let the domestic producers sink or 
swim ? 

Mr. Sresstns. I do not think we should let them sink. I think 
that if 

Senator JenNrer. How are you going to help them? 

Mr. Sressrns. I do not know. 

Senator Jenner. As long as other countries keep importing in here, 
how are you going to help them unless you give them some kind of 
protection? Because you have got a great differential in the standard 
of living. 

Mr. Stressins. That is debatable, sir. 

Senator JENNER. What do you mean it is debatable? Do you mean 
to tell me that the labor in Bolivia and Peru and so forth has the 
same standard of living as the lead and zine producers in America? 

Mr. Sressins. Well—— 

Senator JENNER. That they get the same wages? 

Mr. Sreperns. They do not. 

Senator Jenner. That they live in the same kind of homes, drive the 
same kind of automobiles, have televisions, and so forth ? 

Mr. Srepeins. They are beginning to get a lot of televisions in some 
countries. 

Senator JenNnER. Do you want them to take them away from our 
producers? 

Mr. Srereins. No, sir. 

Senator JENNER. So they can have them in South America ? 

Mr. Sreserns. No, sir. 

Senator JENNER. That is what you are advocating. 

Mr. Sressrns. I am advocating the same treatment to the Latin 
Americans as to our own people when it comes to handling this 
problem. 

Senator JENNER. I have no further questions. 

The CuHarrman. I would like to ask a question. In response to 
Senator Kerr you said you had no estimate of the amount of sub- 
sidies received by W. R. Grace. 

Mr. Stersins. The Grace Line. 

The Cuarrman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stressrins. The Grace Line. 

The Cuamman. You receive two kinds of subsidies on the shipping 
end, as I understand—one for construction and one for operating. 

Would it be possible for you to furnish for the committee files a 
statement of the subsidies you have received for the past 5 years? 
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Senator Kerr. Ten years. 

The Cuatrman. Ten years? 

Mr. Sressins. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. On the basis of those two? 

Mr. STepprns. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, in the Pan American Grace Airlines, in which 
your company owns a half interest, are there any subsidies in that? 

Mr. Srepsins. As I said to Senator Kerr, there were some subsidies 
for several years, as there were to all airlines, but during the past 2 
years or so Pan American Grace Airways has been able to operate 
without subsidy and it has not requested any. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Are there any other companies in which you own a substantial inter- 
est that receive subsidies from the Government ? 

Mr. Stessins. No, sir; not that I know of. 

The Cuarrmany. It is only i in connection with these two things? 

Mr. Steppins. Two transportation companies. 

The CHatrman. The construction of the ships and the operation of 
the ships? 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will appreciate that information. 

Mr. Sreseins. I would be glad to. I would like to explain that 
the reason I am not able to answer specifically your question is that 
the Grace Line is run as an independent organization and has its own 
president. 

The CuatrmMan. We did not expect you to be able to answer it today 
anyway. 

Senator Kerr. Would the chairman ask him to furnish also the 
amount which his airline received during the last 10 years? 

Mr. Strespins. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. That has been discontinued now, as I understand 
it. Two years ago? 

Mr. Stresrins. Yes, sir. 

The C HAIRMAN. Senator Malone? 

Senator Martone. Mr. Stebbins, did the Grace Line have any con- 
tracts with the United States Government to furnish tungsten in the 
last 10 years ? 

Mr. Srespstns. No, sir. W. R. Grace & Co. did. 

Senator Matonr. What were those contracts, if you know? 

Mr. Streseins. I was not around. I was in South America at the 
time they were negotiated. And they were negotiated, I believe, dur- 
ing the war. : 

Senator Martone. And what price per unit did you get for the 
tungsten ? 

Mr. Srepsprns. I think there were varying prices—around 55 to 60 
cents a unit. 

Senator MALonr. Dollars, you mean ? 

Mr. Sterpins. I mean dollars. Pardon me. 

Senator Matonr. $55 to $60 a unit. 

Mr. Sressrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. Have those contract been supplied, and have they 
expired ? 

Mr. Steprins. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Martone. We had quite a fight here in Congress trying to 
give domestic operators $55 for an extended period, and the House 
did not pass it, which is their right, and we have that little argument 
here. So I just wondered. 

Now, where did you get the tungsten ? 

Mr. Srepprns. From Bolivia. 

Senator Martone. What are the wages over there, generally speak- 
ing ? 

Mr. Stressrns. I do not know that I can answer that, because as— 
I would like to say that the actual wage, which is very low compared 
to the American wage—is only part of the picture. You have 

Senator Martone. We know all about that. 

Mr. Sressrns. All those fringe benefits of 

Senator MALONE. I have heard that story so much. And, of course, 
that is the reason I went to Peru. I watched those boys work in the 
mines. And if you could do any better than they are doing in the 
Andes there with American engineers heading it, with some American 
workers mixed in with it, I think you are going to do pretty good. 
I do not know of any more efficient work. 

But you have to remember that I have seen that myself. 

Mr. Srepspins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. And other Senators may go later. I hope they do. 

Mr. Sressrns. I hope so, too. 

Senator Matone. Now, you then got more money—$50 to $60 per 
unit—for your tungsten out of South America, than we are offering 
in the bill, extension of the 1953 Minerals Purchase Act, extended to 
1956—more than we are offering our own people, where the wages 
here are $17 or $18 a day, and, in addition to that, we pay about as 
much, you will find, in industrial insurance and social security as you 
pay in wages over there. 

You ought to investigate that in case you just are not cognizant of 
the facts, because you may come before this committee again and we 
would like to question and get the facts. 

Mr. Sreesrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. Now, the objective, of course, of your advocacy 
of the free trade or the continuous free trade competition is to raise 
the standard of living of the workers, the workingmen, in Peru, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Srespins. As we go along; yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. Well, now, I have got a suggestion that you might 
consider, and I have been to every nation in the world and watched 
these people operate in industries even in Russia. I went a thousand 
miles east of the Urals, and in the Ural Mountains there’s one of the 
greatest mineralized areas in the world. It drives an engineer crazy. 

As long as you let this stuff come in so that you can make a profit 
off of the low wages, the pressure by American investors and other 
investors under these dictators and kings of Europe and Asia and also 
South America is to hold those wages down. but if you took the 
profit out of the low wages at the water’s edge, which is all a tariff or 
duty was ever for—adjusted, awkwardly at ‘times but the idea was to 
equalize the wages and the taxes—and if you took the profit out of it 
at, the water’s edge and let it become again a principle of Congr ee 
which it was for 145 years, then it is my personal opinion—and I 
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would like to have you consider it—that these people then would take 
a look at their own workingmen and let their wages go up and create 
a market in their own country. 

The only difference—not the only difference, but the chief differ- 
ence in our country and in many of these other countries is that we 
allowed our labor, working people, to draw more wages. It was kind 
of a division of the profits in wages and created the greatest market 
in the world. 

Now, what you are doing and what you are advocating, as Senator 
Jenner’ said, by the time you have reached your logical conclusion and 
our workingmen are displaced, you have destroyed the market that 
you are trying to get, where if you allowed your own workingmen to 
make a little more money you would create a market there, and you do 
not have a market there. 

There is no market anyplace in the world for anything right now 
unless we give them the money ahead of time or allow them to sell 
something at a high price here with their low wages to get the money 
to buy. 

Mr. Sreppins. I would like to say this, sir: That the money 
that—— 

The CuHarrman. Senator Malone, if you will pardon the inter- 
ruption, the chairman is compelled to go to the floor of the Senate. 
Senator Kerr will act as chairman. 

Now, the next witness apparently is a very important witness, and 
due to the situation of the Senate the Chair is of the opinion that we 
ought to recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning if that is agreeable 
to the committee. 

Sorry to interrupt you. 

Senator Matonr. One other point. 

Senator BENNETT. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is understood that we 
are not now recessed ¢ 

Senator MaLtone. We are recessing when we are through with the 
witness. 

The CuairmMan. Senator Kerr is going to take the chair as long as 
he chooses. But I personally have got to go to the floor. 

Senator Matonr. One more point I w ant to bri ing to your attention. 

Could we have order, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Senator Kerr. It is all right for anyone to leave if you want to, but 
we would appreciate your doing it quietly while the questioning 
proceeds. 

Senator Matone. You have indicated a time or two you think there 
ought to be some kind of compromise or some difference in this price, 
but you are not very clear what it is. And I want to ask you if you 
believe, as I do, that if that duty or tariff or the fixed price, whatever 
you arrive at, whatever they might arrive at in C ongress, 1s 10 percent 
elow what that differential in the cost of labor and the cost of doing 
business including the taxes in this country and the chief competing 

nation is, if it is 10 percent we will say below, then if our people want 
to stay in that business they must reduce the wages and cost of doing 
business that 10 percent to stay in. Would that not seem re: asonable 
to you? 

Mr. Sreserns. I do not like any arbitrary manipulation of 
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Senator Matone. This is not an arbitrary manipulation. It is 
simply a question if this tariff or duty or fixed price does not correctly 
represent the differential in the cost due to the labor and the taxes 
and the cost of doing business here and in Peru, if that is the chief 
competing nation on any product, then in order for the Americans 
to stay in business they would have to meet that difference, would they 
not ? 

Mr. Sreserns. That would be one way of doing it, but I am afraid 
it would be interpreted in this age in which we live as very discrimina- 
tory on the part of the United States toward those other countries. 

Senator Matone. No, no, I think you misunderstood the question 
entirely. Let me go over it again. And that is that if we do not do 
anything about this, leave it the way it is, like you suggest, then in 
order for these zinc producers to keep these workingmen at their jobs 
they must reduce the cost of their operation, of wages, and cost of 
doing business to meet the Peruvian or whatever the chief competing 
nation’s cost is to stay in business, do they not ? 

Mr. Sreeeins. I do not think so. 

Senator Martone. How would they stay in business ? 

Mr. Sreserns. It is not the Peruvian costs. 

Senator Matone. I said whatever nation it is. 

Mr. Sreserins. It is not the Latin American costs that is causing the 
market to go down. 

Senator Matonr. What is causing it ? 

Mr. Srepsrns. Surplus of production. 

Senator Martone. Well, what caused the surplus? 

Mr. STepprns. Inadequ: ite consumption. 

Senator Martone. Well, where is this consumption you are talking 
about? What nation consumes most of the zine and the lead? 

Mr. Srerprns. I presume the United States. 

Senator Matonr. I expect so. 

Senator Bennett. Would the Senator yield to me for a second ? 

Senator Martone. I would be happy to. 

Senator Bennett. I have been sitting here doing some scribbling, 
and I think these figures fit into the record exactly at this point. 

Senator Matone. I am happy to yield to you, but I am going to let 
you finish and then I will start again. 

Senator Bennett. That is right. But I think these figures fit into 
the question of overproduction. 

There is a table which will undoubtedly be put in the record tomor- 
row by the witness who has been set up for tomorrow, and I have 

gathered my figures from his table. 

Now, if the chairman wishes, I will be glad to put it in the record 
now to support 

Senator Kerr. Just as you wish. 

Senator Bennett. The conclusions. 

Well, I would like to offer then for the record a table which is 
headed “Ten-year comparison, lead production, consumption, and 
price.” 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


ApPENDIx A.—10-year comparison lead production, consumption, and price 


(Thousands of short tons] 


| 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1 


United States: | 
Production and second- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 913 
| 1, 238 
| 


ary recoveries_- 
Consumption. 
United States, Canada and 
Mexico: 
Production and second- | | 
ary recoveries-- | 1,< | 1, 281 , 213 | 1,328 
Consumption. - , | 1,247 | 1, 20 , 018 | 1,303 


Western Hemisphere: 
Production and second- 
ary recoveries_ - 
Consumption... 








hs 

Free world: | 
Production and second- | | 
ary recoveries_ - , 938 017 | 2,072 | 2,5 2, 2, 364 | 2,281 | 2,455 f 2, 562 
Consumption. ---_- ....| 1,924 | 1,845 | 1,715 | 2,125 | 2,13 2, 05 2, 23 2, 309 , 466 2, 474 
15 2| - 357 | -173 20: 314| Gl] 146 9% 88 








Average price (cents per | 
pound) 











|14. 673 |18. 043 |15. 364 113. 296 17. 500 |16. 467 [13.489 {14.054 [15.138 | 16.012 
| | | | | 


Senator Matone. Might Isee the table? What does itshow? What 
are you proving by it? 

Senator Bennerr. I am demonstrating the existence of overpro- 
duction. 

Senator Martone. We know there is overproduction. Now, does 
this say why ? 

Senator Bennert. No; but I would like if the 

Senator Martone. That is what I asked him. 

Senator Bennerr. If the Senator will yield, I want you to—I want 
to get the actual figures in the record. 

Senator Matone. I want you to get them in the record. 

Senator Bennetr. Taking the figures on the table for the Western 
Hemisphere only, they show average annual production, including 
recovery from secondary recoveries, of 1 ,422,000 tons. Average an- 
nual consumption of the Western Hemisphere is 1,320,000 tons. An 
annual overproduction in the Western Hemisphere of 100,000 tons. 

Now, that is over a 10-year period. And in not a single i of those 
10 years was consumption higher than production. So we had an 
accumulating overproduction in the Western Hemisphere for 10 years. 
At an average of 100,000 tons a year, we have now produced approxi- 
mately 80 percent of a full year’s consumption in terms of overproduc- 
tion. The free world as a whole nee an average annual production 
of 2,290,000 tons, consumption of 2,130,000 tons, or an annual average 
overproduction of 160,000 tons. 

I went back and made another calculation. Considering the West- 
ern Hemisphere production against the United States consumption, 
on the theory that we are—the theory suggested by the witness, with 
which I agree—that as far as military and defense situations are con- 
cerned we were fortunate to have the total Western Hemisphere pro- 
duction—the average Western Hemisphere production is 1,422,000 
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tons, the average Western Hemisphere consumption was 1,320,000 tons, 
the United States consumption average for the 10 years is 1,150,000 
tons, so the non-United States consumption is 170,000 tons. 

When we take that out we return to the same figure. Assuming 
that the American market is the fundamental market, we have an 
overproduction of 100,000 tons a year bearing against the domestic 
market. 

Now, in the face of those figures and in the face of the fact that there 
on been excess production of lead in the Western Hemisphere every 

ear for 10 years, it is a little hard for the Senator from Utah to be- 
lieve that the law of supply and demand will move in now after it has 
failed for 10 years to correct this balance between production and 
consumption. 

Mr. Sressins. Yes, sir; it will, because the price has gone down. 
That is what is going ‘to control it. 

Senator Bennerr. The price was down at the end of the Korean 
war, and if it had not been—as we discussed in our conversation earlier, 
if it had not been for the Federal stockpiling program the price would 
have oe down 

Mr. Sresprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennerr. Over all this period of time. So it did not cor- 
rect it when the price was down a little lower than this. 

In other words, it seems to me that after 10 years we must begin to 
look for other remedies and other protections than to depend for more 
than 10 years on the law of supply and demand. During these 10 years 
the domestic production has gone down and the production outside of 
the United States has gone up. So apparently the law of supply and 
demand has not been a deterrent to those of our friends who are pro- 
ducing outside of the United States. 

Those are the figures, Mr. Chairman, that I wanted to get into the 
record. 

Senator Martone. Are you finished? 

Senator Bennetr. Yes; thank you very much. 

Senator Martone. Now, I find this statement very impressive. 

Senator Bennerr. May I point out that that is the statement of the 
witness who has not yet appeared. That statement is not yet in the 
record. 

Senator Martone. I understand some of his figures have been put in 
the record, and I intend to comment on a couple of things he said in 
connection with it. 

His name is Jean Vuillequez. He is vice president in charge of sales 
and a director of the American Metal Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Now, digressing—and I will come back to you in a minute—he says 
here, and very truthfully, that this method proposed by S. 2376 that 
we are discussing here today, this method of legislation, bypasses both 
the normal processes of negotiation by the State Dep: wrtment with the 
interested foreign governments and the Tariff Commission hearings 
required under the ese: ipe clauses of our GATT agreements. 

He isentirely right. Because for 24 long years we have had a policy 
of continually lowering our tariffs or duties or whatever you call it so 
that they are no protection whatever to any industry except some 
manufacturing industries that have been able to hold their tariffs 
about where they were in the beginning. 
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Now, there are two ways of lowering a tariff. The direct method, 
which was used in the case of lead and zine, is under the 50-percent 
reduction of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. And then under a 
further reduction of 50 percent which would make a total of 75 percent. 
The other method is inflation. The dollar here now on the basis of 
1934, it was testified here the other day, is about 47 cents. So that cut 
the tariff in half, the fixed tariff. If it is ad valorem it does not affect 
that that way, but with a fixed tariff it lowered it 52 percent. 

Now, he goes on: 

The request for Government assistance from domestic producers of lead and 
zine has been tied to the necessity of such assistance from the point of view of 
this country’s defense, 

The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs said that that was 
not true, that we can secure these metals in South America, the whole 
hemisphere, during war, which we have done before and could do 
again much better than we did. We said we believe this argument 
has no validity, and I do not believe it has either. 

But we are talking about the economic structure of this country and 
these little communities all over the country. That is what we are 
talking about. 

Now, I pass on to a very interesting statement on page 3. He says: 

Therefore, we conclude that from the point of view of our national security we 
must do everything possible to assist the growth in economic production of these 
metals, not only in the United States but equally in friendly foreign countries. 

I cannot, of course, speak for 12 other Senators, but we have agreed 
generally. 

In this connection we quote from the report of the Minerals, Materials and 
Fuels Economic Subcommittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with respect to the Accessibility of Strategic and Critical Materials to the United 
States in Time of War and for Our Expanding Economy, Senate Report No. 1627, 
of the 83d Congress, which I have in my hand here, July 9, 1954. 


And he quotes it: 


The Western Hemisphere can be defended and will be the only dependable 
source to the United States of critical war materials in the event of an all-out 
war* * *. 

And I agreed in subcommittee, presented it to the full Senate, and 
it was published. 

He quotes further : 

It is imperative to the security of this Nation and to the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere— 
and, of course, the United States is the only Nation that can defend 
the Western Hemisphere— 
that we and they foster the greatest measure of self-sufficiency in the production 
of such materials and continually study all possible devices that will encourage 
the expansion of hemispheric production in this vital field. It is vital to our 
domestic welfare, economy and security that maximum economic production be 
maintained, first within our own borders and second in the Western Hemi- 
sphere * * *, 

That is part of my religion. We area Western Hemisphere Nation, 
and we can defend it, and we can make it self-sufficient. You do not 
have to go across 2 major ocean to get anything for war or peace. We 
do not have to have anything through the Suez Canal. It is all poppy- 


cock. 
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However, we come back now to what Iam talking to you about, 
which is the economic structure, how to maintain our economic struc- 
ture, while we are helping you. 

Some of us believe—and this same report that he quotes—he did not 
quite quote all the recommendations. We recommend: 

1. The closest cooperation among the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere which is the only dependable source of necessary critical mate- 
rials in time of war. This area can be defended, can be made self- 
sufficient in the production of such materials. We recommend the 
spirit of the 130-year-old Monroe Doctrine prevail in our relations 
with the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

2. We recommend that Congress insure that the regulation of for- 
eign trade conform to the principles thus laid down in article I, sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution, thus assuring American workers and in- 
vestors equal access to the American markets. 

Now, what is that article I, section 8? I have quoted it here before. 
I will do it very briefly. And that is that it says that the Congress 
of the United States, not the executive, the President, or 34 competi- 
tive nations sitting in Geneva, shall regulate our foreign commerce, our 
foreign trade. 

And what does that mean? It gives you a duty, an excise tax 
imposed—we call it tariffs—to do the regulating. 

So we worked it out. When I say “we,” it was this Congress over 
the period of 145 years. And the last tariff act they passed said spe- 
cifically that the Tariff Commission, an agent of the Congress, not of 
this committee, shall determine the cost of producing domestic articles 
and a like or similar foreign article, determine a difference in that 
cost, and that takes all the factors and manipulation of their money 
system, their effective labor cost, their transportation, everything, 
and comes up with a figure which is the difference, not to give us an 
advantage over them or them an advantage, but that difference they 
recommend as the tariff. 

That is what this book says. 

And I agree with this young man, whoever he is, and I will be 
looking forward to seeing him here, because I am a Western Hemi- 
sphere man. We like to help all other nations. I am talking for 
myself, nobody else. But you do it like your family. You may own 
a better house than I have, but you do not sell your house and give 
$2 to everybody living in the county and they go and buy a drink 
and they are all broke. 

You pay your taxes, you contribute to the Red Cross, you do every- 
thing that is necessary that is customary in your community and try 
to run your business so that you make a profit and take care of your 
family, give them schooling. 

So that is the way you have to treat a nation. Be good to them. 
Be a good neighbor. Do everything you can for them. But give 
them equal access to your markets, but no advantage. 

You could not agree with that, could you? You look to me like a 
businessman that. would get along any place. 

Mr. Srepsins. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Martone. I wish you had more investments in the United 
States. 

Mr. Streesins. We have quite a lot in the United States now. 
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Senator Matone. Well, you had better start taking care of them. 

Mr. Srepeins. We have more investments in the United States than 
we do in Latin America. 

Senator Martone. What are they? 

Mr. Sresrins. Largely an ammonia plant in Memphis and a urea 
plant and Davison Chemical Co. in Baltimore. 

Senator Martone. You know your chemical business can be run 
out of business from foreign imports, do you not? If you do not, you 
had better get looking into it, 

Mr. Srepnins. Yes, sir; it could be. 

Senator Matong. All right. We have had men representing chemi- 
cal companies crying their eyes out because they do not want to go 
to foreign countries and make investments. They say, “We can go 
and build them and we will have to do it under this principle, but 
give us a chance to stay here and pay American wages.’ 

That is what they say. 

So this is a fact, and I say it again. An engineer has a peculiar 
mind. He has to get his finger on the sore spot. And this is a sore 
spot. This fight is a fight between the workingmen of America and 
the small investor—a “small investor” meaning any investor of such 
a size or such a nature he cannot go to South America or to England 
or to Asia or Europe and make his investments and ship it back under 
free trade. Between the small investor and the workingman and the 
international investor. That is where this fight is. And the quicker 
the workingmen of America wake up, the better it is going to be for 
them and for us, because this is America, and if the economic struc- 
ture of this Nation breaks down they are all in the soup, because we 
are the only Nation that can protect anybody. 

You agree w ith that; do you not? 

Mr. Sressins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martone. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerr. I want about two more questions if it is all right 
with Mr. Stebbins. 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Talking about our assisting the economies of these 
other countries, is it not “about $20 million a year that we make as a 
grant to Bolivia? This Government? 

Mr. Srepsrns. Is it? 

Senator Kerr. Is that not about what it is? 

Mr. Sressrns. I think it is, sir. 

Senator Kerr. And did not the Import-Export Bank just recently 
make a $100 million loan to some American companies for further 
development of copper production in Peru? 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. What were those companies ? 

Mr. Sressins. The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. and Phelps Dodge 
and Newmont Mining Co., I believe, and American Smelting & 
Refining. 

Senator Kerr. What minerals does Grace & Co. produce in Latin 
America? 

Mr. Sreppsrns. Only tungsten. 

Senator Kerr. Only tungsten ? 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerr. Grace & Co., of course, as is the law, and as it was 
contemplated—anyone else in the position to do so would do it—takes 
credit on the tax liability it has to this Government for the amount 
of taxes it pays to other governments in which it operates? 

Mr. Sreeprins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Could you furnish for the committee files a state- 
ment of the earnings—it is public information, I know—of Grace & 
Co. for the last 10 years, and the amount of taxes they have paid 
foreign governments and the degree to which it has affected their tax 
liabilities to this Government ? 

Mr. Srespins. Yes. I could not answer that question now. 

Senator Kerr. I understand, but we would like to have that infor- 
mation for our files. 

Mr. Sreperns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. The committee will recess until 10 o'clock in the 
morning. 

(Letter from James H. Stebbins, executive vice president of W. R. 
Grace & Co., subsequently submitted, clarifying his views on p. 185, 
follows:) 

W.R. GRAcE & Co., 
New York, N. Y., July 26, 1957. 
Hon. Harry FiLoop Byrp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 

DEAR SENATOR Byrp: I wish to thank you for the courteous and complete 
hearing which was given to my testimony when I appeared on July 23 before 
your committee as a witness in opposition to S. 2376. 

Upon examining the verbatim report of the hearings and upon reading the 
testimony of Mr. Vuillequez, who was the next witness, I feel that I should 
like to supplement my testmony with the following statement: 

As I pointed out, I was not appearing as an expert in the mining industry 
but, rather, as a witness representing that segment of American commerce which 
deals in the Latin American area. Therefore, I did not appear for the purpose 
of offering specific suggestions for measures to relieve the present situation in 
the domestic lead- and zine-mining industry. 

When, in response to a question, I testified that rather than enact S. 2376 I 
would prefer to “do nothing,” I want you to know that I meant my answer, in 
the light of my general testimony, to mean that I would do nothing about 
S. 28376—and that, as indicated in the next to the last paragraph of my prepared 
statement, the problem should be remedied through some other means. 

In view of the questions which were asked and in view of the testimony of 
Mr. Vuillequez, I should like to state that I and the company I represent are 
entirely in accord with the idea that the situation would best be ameliorated 
by some form of direct subsidy to mining companies in the United States or 
by a continuation of the stockpiling program. 

This type of direct relief would, no doubt, assist the lead and zine miners who 
are now having financial difficulties and, in my opinion, it would not cause 
damage to the foreign miners or to the United States export markets which 
would be lost by the imposition of an excise tax. 

As a representative of a firm with active business interests both in the United 
States and in Latin America, my prime concern is to see that we do not cut 
off our Latin American friends from access to our markets. All commercial 
experience demonstrates that to take action cutting off their exports to us has 
a consequence of lessening their imports from us and this, too, diminishes profits 
and employment in American industry. 

For the purpose of giving full meaning to my testimony, I would appreciate 
it if you would cause this letter to be incorporated as a part of the record. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. STEBBINS. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, July 24, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1957 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, preeney to call, at 10 a. m., in room 312, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Harry Flood Byrd (chairman), 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Byrd, Kerr, Anderson, Jenner, Malone, Carlson, 
and Bennett. 

Also present : Elizabeth B. Springer, chief clerk. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Kerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I am happy to 
have my colleague before the committee giving us a statement on the 
situation in Oklahoma with reference to the depressed market for 
Jead and zine. He has been in the forefront of the battle to improve 
the economic environment of this industry, and I am happy to join 
with him in the remarks that he makes. 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MONRONEY, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Senator Monroney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the 
committee and my senior colleague, I appreciate those remarks on my 
efforts to help with this problem. It has been a constant problem since 
the close of the Korean hostilities, to try to get near the cost of produc- 
tion of the lead and zine mining industry in Oklahoma. 

I appreciate your courtesy in allowing me to express my interest in 
S. 2376. 

I believe you already have heard testimony on the disaster facing 
domestic lead and zine production from my distinguished colleagues, 
Senator Watkins, Anderson, Kerr, Mansfield, Bible, and Allott, as w ell 
as from independent mine operators, a labor-union representative, 
and from the lead and zine industry emergency committee. You know 
that both the Tariff Commission and the Cabinet Committee on Min- 

erals Policy and the administration have found that a need for action 

slats, 

I hope all of you will agree with me that we must keep our mining 
industry alive. Even if we should build a stockpile as high as the 
Washington Monument, we cannot write off our domestic supply of 
lead and zine ore. Even though many of our imports come from 
friendly countries in our hemisphere whose interests we will continue 
to support when self-destruction is not involved, we cannot let our own 
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mines go down the drain because of ill-balanced competition from 
even our best friends. 

The bill under consideration does not slam the door. It merely 
raises a barrier in the form of a sliding-scale excise tax geared to the 
price of pig lead and slab zine. It is not an insurmountable barrier, 
It is not high enough, in my opinion. 

My own State is vitally interested in lead and zine production, as 
you know. Our annual average production of zinc during the years 
1925-29 was 227,000 tons, which was more than 30 percent of the 
total United States mine production. By 1939, the output had de- 
clined to 140,000 tons; by 1952 to about 55,000 tons, and last year it 
was 29,960 tons. 

National zine production has not fallen as fast, but from an aver- 
age of 611,800 short tons in 1946-50, it has slipped to 537,600 short 
tons in 1956. In the meantime, the production in the rest of the world 
is estimated to have risen 94.1 percent. Especially significant is the 
fact that the ratio of domestic zine production to imports has been 
completely turned around. In 1951, imports were only 57.4 percent of 
domestic zinc production and in 1956 they were 143.4 percent. The 
lead situation also is reversed. Imports in 1956 exceeded domestic 
production by 131,090 short tons, almost the same amount. 

These figures do not tell half the story of what has happened to 
domestic mining areas such as those in Oklahoma. I have seen with 
my own eyes the disasters to some of our communities. Mines close 
and become water-filled. The timbers in their shafts rot. Whereas 
we had 319 mines operating in 1949, only 40 operate today. Skilled 
miners have to leave the State to find part-time work elsewhere, while 
their families barely exist. Businesses in the towns suffer. Schools 
languish. Relief rolls grow. One of the successful miners who had 
survived earlier competition with foreign imports told me this week 
he has had to shunt down. With zinc at 10 cents a pound, his 200-ton- 
a-month production not only was not profitable, but would have cost 
him money. 

I urge your favorable consideration of S. 2376. I am not wedded 
to its method, but at present it seems the only avenue open, with a 
possibility of handling the current emergency, and I believe in lock- 
ing the barn before the cow is stolen—in this case, in saving our 
mining industry before it is waterlogged, and our mining communi- 
ties before they are ghost towns. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

Senator Carrson. I appreciate that statement very much, involving 
the tristate area of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. The condi- 
tion which Senator Monroney described, very accurately, affects us 
very seriously in southeast Kansas. As a matter of fact, last year 
southeast Kansas was listed as class 4 by the Labor Department as 
an unemployment area, largely as a result of closing the lead- and 
zinc-mine operations in that section. So I appreci: ite the Senator’s 
statement, and I assure him I will be glad to work with him, as we 
have been working together, and I know of the fine work he has been 
doing on behalf of this area. 

Senator Monroney. I know the interest of the senior Senator from 
Kansas in this matter, because the whole tristate area is almost a 
unit, and when the domestic price of lead and zinc reflects just a 
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slight margin above the actual cost of production, you find that whole 

community booming, self-sustaining, thriving. But when it goes 
down a fraction of a cent, almost, below the cost of production, these 
marginal mines shut down first; the bigger mines shut down, the 
unemployment climbs, the relief rolls pile up, and the miners drift 
away to seek part-time employment in other Sttaes, leave their fam- 
ilies there, the schools become rundown, the communities default on 
their taxes, and it just brings about a serious depression, then, in 
that localized area. 

I think the least we could do would be to try, through adjustment 
of the excise tax, to help to maintain around a 14- or 15-cent price 
on zinc, and around 17 cents on lead, so we can keep our extractive 
industries going, not allow them to disappear, because sooner or later 
we will regret it if we become overly dependent on foreign sources, 
no matter whether they are on this side of the world or on the other 
side. We always must have some sources here that we can depend 
on to protect our own bargaining power and market prices. Without 
them, we would be at the mercy of fore eign importers. 

Senator C arson. Mr. Chairman, if I may say this, the 10-cent 
price on zinc is disastrous, as has been proven in this area. 

Senator Monroney. You cannot operate on 10 cents; even the larg- 
est mines cannot. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions ? 

Senator Martone. Yes. I appreciate very much the statement that 
you have made here. And the thing that really tears me down 
is the spectacle of a United States Senator pleading to prevent a world 
tribunal in Geneva from destroying a legitimate business in his State— 
when the Constitution specifically delegates this power to the Con- 
gress, of which he is a Member, to preserve it. 

However, since the Congress did transfer its constitutional respon- 
sibility to do this job to the President, with authority to transfer it to 
Geneva, Switzerland, where it now resides, and that 34 foreign, com- 
petitive nations, are regulating our foreign trade and national econ- 
omy, under the Gener: al Agreement on Tar riff and Trade—it is time for 
Congress to regain its own responsibility in this field. 

All you are trying to do, Senator Monroney, is to keep the industry 
operating on the American standard- of-living wages. What you have 
said is that you need either a duty or a tariff or an excise tax, or a fixed 
price, that would make up that difference in the labor cost and the cost 
of doing business in this Nation and the chief competing country so 
your people could stay in business. 

Senator Monroney. Keep these mines operating and keep our do- 
mestic supply and maintain the employment of American miners in 
their chosen field. 

Senator Matonr. You understand the reason I am asking this— 
because you and I work together on the floor, but the record is going 
to be read by a good many people, and they should understand the 
principle upon which you are working. I judge that you would not 
consider it a subsidy to the mining industry of Oklahoma, or the 
United States, if the excise tax or duty or a fixed price only equaled 
the difference in the labor cost and the cost of doing business here 
and in the chief ane country on lead and zine, would you? 

Senator Monronry. I do not consider it a subsidy at all. As a 
matter of fact, this bill before you proposes to repeal all of the tax 
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when the price is 17 cents a pound on lead. So it would help to 
increase and improve the imports at the time when the price in this 
country is at the break-even point. Certainly it could not be a sub- 
sidy to try and protect the domestic industry to the extent that lower 
prices end to require a higher excise tax than when it is at the cost of 
production. 

Senator Martone. I fully agree with you in your objective. But 
newspaper disp: atches over the 24 years have generally supported this 
free trade. Every nation to have equal access is concerned as to our 

markets, regardless of their wage standards of living. It is our mar- 
kets they are after. They call a subsidy such an equalizer of wages. 
Naturally, 90 percent of our people do not have time to study—they 
are working hard to make a living—so they just do not understand 
that the effect is to put the cheap labor of the world in direct com- 
petition with American labor. The people who call such an equalizer 
of wages a subsidy is really saying that he is for those lower wages 
and would like to reduce our own wage standard of living. 

Of course, such an equalizer is not a subsidy. Now, if you had to 
have such a tariff or fixed price above the difference in wages and cost 
of doing business here and in a chief competing country to preserve 
an industry, then that would be a special consideration and might be 

‘alled a subsidy. You would agree with that / 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Senator Martone. But it is not necessary to do that, of course. 

Now, they talk about marginal mines. That was a slogan widely 
used by the freetraders and economic one-worlders—that, of course, the 
marginal mines or the marginal industries in this country might be 
closed down 

It would not be a marginal industry or a marginal mine, would it, 
if all that industry nee .ded was the difference in the w ages and the cost 
of doing business here and the chief competing country? That would 
not be called a marginal mine, would it 4 

Senator Monroney. Any mine will be marginal if the price gets 
low enough on the product. 

Senator Martone. It is marginal in comparison to $2 labor or 50- 
cent-a-day labor as compared to our $17-a-day labor or whatever 
it is in Oklahoma—that is about what it is in Nevada and Utah—it 
would be marginal compared to the $2 labor; would it not / 

Senator Monroney. That is right. But isn’t this one of the things 
that we have to deal with. The $2 labor was not so desperately de- 
structive as long as they used crude machinery to mine the products 
of their countries. But, with the advances of foreign aid and all, 
which I have supported to a large degree, they have now been able 
to mechanize their mines and use their low-priced labor to the point 
where they do get a far more efficient production at the low cost. 

Senator Martone. Of course they do. American investors take the 
American machinery with them. Now, some college professors and 
a number of theorists make statements that, with our up-to-date 
machinery and our know-how, we can compete with anybody with the 
low-cost labor. As a matter of fact, 1 took occasion to visit every 
nation in the world. I thought I had to see all of our star boarders. 
And I just finished the job with 2144 months behind the so-called Iron 
Curtain. 
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Now, it is not a fact that with American investors going into these 
countries, as they are under the free-trade agreement—and I do not 
blame the American investors, I only blame the C ongress for making 
it profitable—with the American investors going ‘into the foreign 
countries, what kind of machinery do they take with them, and 
know-how ¢ 

Senator Monronry. The very best we have. 

Senator Martone. In other words, the last plant built, if it is a lead 
smelter or a lead-mine operation—the last mine opened up by an 
American investor has the latest facilities and is the best, or else his 
engineers have not done their work; isn’t that right ¢ 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Senator Martone. In Chile, northern Chile, they now have the best 
copper smelter in the world, because it is the last one built. We 
have some good ones in this country, but they are getting older. 

Well, one more question. And all this is just to clar ify. the record, 
because I know you understand it, and I think I do. 

We have been taught now for 24 years that, not only a fixed price 
but any excise tax or a duty that we normally call a tariff to equalize 
the American and foreign wages is a barrier. Now, a barrier you 
immediately visualize as something built up like a dam to keep the 
water back or to keep something out of this country. 

While a duty or a tariff or an excise tax just to equalize the dif- 
ference in the wage standard of living and the cost of doing business 
here and in the chief competing nation, giving them equal access to 
our markets, but no advantage over the American producers, could 
not logically be called a barrier, could it ? 

Senator Monroney. I do not see how it could—particularly the 
proposal that is made here, since you relieve them of any import duty 
if the price is equal to our cost of production. 

Senator Martone. As I have previously stated, I do not think this 
plan will work because it is unwieldy and is not flexible enough, but I 
will tell you why I am for it. You have to adopt a principal, return 
to the Constitution, so that American money will be invested in 
American industries once again. But you and I can discuss that at 
some future time. But the reason I am for it is because the Secretary 
of the Interior is the first man that has been able to break through the 
“sound barrier” at the White House and get an admission that you 
have to have either an excise tax or a tariff or a duty or a fixed price 
to equalize American wages and taxes with the lower foreign wages 
to keep American industry alive. And it is not confined to lead and 
zine; 1s it? 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t this the only alternative to a direct sub- 
sidy, if you intend to keep domestic production ? 

Senator Matonr. The principle; yes. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, if you do not allow the excise 
tax to be applied, then the only other step would be a direct subsidy 
to maintain a price support under zine and lead. 

Senator Matone. Of course. But the real solution of it is just to 
sit still next year and let the 1934 Trade Agreement Act expire in 
June of 1958. Let Congress regain its constitutional responsibility 
to regulate foreign trade and the national ec onomy. The Tariff Com- 
mission, an agent of Congress, would then determine the amount of 
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the flexible tariff or excise tax equalizer. You understand what your 
trouble is—and I think you have made a good statement. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Senator. We appreciate 
your coming. 

Now, the ‘hext witness is Mr. V uillequez. He is from the American 


Metal C O. 


STATEMENT OF JEAN VUILLEQUEZ, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 
OF SALES AND DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN METAL CO. 


Mr. Vurtitequrz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to thank you first of all for the opportunity to appear here and 
give our company’s views. 

My name is Jean Vuillequez. I am vice president in charge of sales 
and a director of the American Metal Co., Ltd. The American Metal 
Co., Ltd., operates a copper smelter and refinery at Carteret, N. J.; 
a zinc smelter at Blackwell, Okla. ; a potash mine in New Mexico, and 
has important interests in two copper-mining properties in the United 
States, and we also have an important interest in a molybdenum com- 
pany. It also owns and operates copper-lead-zinc-silver mines in 
Mexico and Canada, has a lead smelter and refinery in Mexico, and 
holds important interests in copper mines in Rhodesia and South 
Africa, and in a copper-lead-zinc mine in South West Africa. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Vuillequez, in order ta identify your in 
terest in this situation for the rest of your paper, you said you had a 
zinc smelter in the United States at Blackwell. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. At Blackwell, Okla., sir. 

Senator ANnperson. Senator Monroney was just describing the 
plight of the miners in that area. Do you operate there on ore from 
the Tri-State area, or largely on Mexican concentrates ? 

Mr. Vur.EeQquEz. I was going to ask permission of the chairman 
and this committee to file a brief of the Blackwell Zinc Co., which is 
our subsidiary—and in direct answer to your question, it operates 
entirely on foreign ores. We have been unable to find any concentrates 
in this country. 

(Statement of the Blackwell Zinc Co. appears on p. 76.) 

Senator ANpERsON. Well, you are pretty close to the Tri-State area ; 
are you not? 

Mr. Vurttiequez. We have not been able to purchase concentrates. 
We would like to very much. 

Senator Anperson. Now, then, you are also brokers in this country 
for Canadian ores and Peruvian ores and South African ores? 

Mr. Vuitiequez. We are sales agents for Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corp., which operates in Peru. We are sales agents for the lead and 
zine sold by Consolidated Mining & Smelting in the United States 

market. 

Senator Anperson. You know the difference between a sales agent 
and a broker. I thought that it was somewhat synonymous in this 
situation. Now, as sellers, you do not have much interest in the 
price of zinc that the miner gets. 

Mr. Vuitiequez. On the contrary, sir—because of our mining in- 
terests in Mexico and in Canada, and because we have large financial 
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interests in mining companies, we have quite an interest in the price 
of the metal itself. 

Senator ANpERSON. Well, on May 6, when the first price break was 
announced, I believe, by International Minerals & Metals, they cut 
the price a penny. That same afternoon you cut it an extra half-cent; 
did you not? 

Mr. Vurirquez. I think that is correct sir, yes. 

Senator Anperson. On May 13 you cut it another half-a-cent; did 
you not? 

Mr. Vum.rquez. I don’t remember whether the date is correct, but 
the figure, I think, is correct. 

Senator Anperson. But you were the leader in that—American 
Metals was the leader. 

Mr. VuILLequez. Yes, sir, we have been: 

Senator Anperson. And on June 6 American Metals was the leader 
in cutting it again to 11 cents. 

Mr. VurItitequez. I think that is correct. 

Senator ANnperson. And on June 19 it cut it again, and was the 
leader in that. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. I think we are the last ones to have cut it to 10 
cents. 

Senator ANpEerson. And on July 1 you cut it to 10 cents. 

Mr. VuriiEquez. That is correct. 

Senator ANnpEerson. I am just trying to establish the fact that your 
statement has to be read in the light that you have been the bell- 
wether in cutting the price of zinc here in the United States with great 
regularity. 

Mr. Vuitiequez. Yes, sir. And I think in my prepared statement 
you will see that we take the view there is an overproduction of zinc 
and lead in the United States and the world, and particularly abroad. 

Senator Martone. In the United States? 

Mr. Vuritiequez. And the world. 

Senator Mavone. In the United States? 

Mr. Vuitiequez. Yes; we think there is an overproduction of 
both metals. 

Senator Martone. In the United States? How do you work that 
out—an overproduction in the United States ? 

Mr. VutttEQquez. No—that the available supplies are greater than 
the demand. 

Senator Matonr. That the supplies produced in the United States 
are greater than the demand ? 

Mr. Vvitiequrz. Not produced in the United States, no, sir. We 
are deficient in—— 

Senator Martone. Well, aren’t textiles overproduced if you include 
the whole world and only our market? Weare the market, are we not ? 

Mr. VuriLttequez. Yes, sir; we are the market. But we also, for our 
manufacturers, and for agricultural products, have markets abroad. 

Senator Martone. We do? You mean we must buy everything, all 
of the surplus abroad, since there is an overproduction in Japan or 
Scotland or some other nation—that it is an overproduction for the 
United States—and that we are responsible? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. Sir, I think that 

Senator Carrson. If’ you are a one-worlder, yes. 
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Senator Martone. Where are you from ? 

Mr. VurILtLequrz. How do you mean that, Senator ? 

Senator Martone. Where do you come from ? 

Mr. Vuitiequez. I was born in New York City and I live in Con- 
necticut. 

Senator Martone. That is fine—some say that Connecticut is the 
bedroom for New York City. Where are your interests now ? 

Mr. Vumiequrz. Our interests are both here and abroad. 

Senator Cartson. One-worlder. 

Senator Martone. One-worlder. 

Mr. Vuttitequerz. No, sir; I do not think that is correct. 

Senator Matonr. Words do not mean much. I do not understand 
your statement that there is an overproduction of zinc, or textiles, in 
the United States of America because there is an oversupply in the 
remainder of the world. I do not understand you. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I would like to say that any material, in my view, 
which is available in excess of the demand is overproduced. 

Senator Martone. There are many products overproduced in certain 
areas of the world that are not overproduced here. But when a com- 
modity is produced commercially here we still want to support our 
wage-living standard. 

Our living standard of wages is probably 3 or 4 times what it is 
where you are getting your raw material. What you are saying 1s 
that you do not want tariff, or duty, or excise tax, that equalizes the 
wages here and the source of your raw material. You are, in effect, 
saying that the United States is responsible for any overproduction 
in the world. 

Mr. Vuititequez. No, sir: we do not take that view. 

Senator Martone. What view do you take ? 

Mr. Vuriiequrz. We take the view that we are deficient in supplies 
of lead and zine. 

Senator Martone. You are what? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. We are deficient—this country is deficient in 
supplies of lead and zinc. 

Senator Martone. Why do you suppose it is deficient ? 

Mr. Vutiequrz. We agree with you, Senator, that something 
should be done. The difference between you and us is purely one of 
method, not one of the objective. 

Senator Martone. Let us get at this business of the production in 
the United States being deficient. It has been cut in two due to free 
trade, the United States following your free trade ideas since 1934, has 
it not? 

Mr. Vurititequrz. Well, of course we have got an import duty in 
existence on both lead and zine. 

Senator Martone. ‘The import duty on practically all American pro- 
duced materials has been reduced below the difference in wages and 
the cost of doing business here and in a chief competing country on 
each of such products. When the duty or tariff is below that difference 
you must then reduce the wages here and your cost of doing business 
to meet it, or go out of business. 

Mr. Vurtirqurz. Well, Senator, I think that it is a question of 
philosophy. 

Senator Martone. That is what I am trying to get from you. 
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Mr. VuiLLeQquez. Yes. The countries that are underdeveloped and 
which produce large quantities of raw materials—— 

Senator MaLonr. Would you like to see some underdeveloped coun- 
try in this Nation? 

Mr. VuILLequrz. I know there are some, Senator, but I wanted to 
answer your question directly. 

Senator Martone. There are about. 2 billion acres of it. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. | realize that. 

Senator Martone. Well, then, let us talk about American under- 
developed country, and talk about our wages and our cost of doing 
business here, paying taxes in this country. Go ahead—but just do 
not make one of these statements and expect me to like it—that there 
is an Overproduction in the United States when there is overproduc- 
tion in the world. 

Senator Anperson. I wonder if Senator from Nevada would let 
me finish my question. 

Senator Matone. I am sorry to have interrupted you. 

Senator ANperson. I am glad you did. But you understand there 
is an amendment pending on the floor in which I am interested and 
I must be there. 

A while ago you said that you had this custom smelter in Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. VuILLeEQuez. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. And that you supplied it exclusively with Mex- 
ican ore. 

Mr. Vuitiequez. Practically exclusively. 

Senator Anperson. The Senator from Kansas and the Senator from 
Oklahoma, who was testifying earlier, and, I am sure, the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma, are very much interested in that. tri- State 
district, as many of usare. It isa goodarea. Did I understand you to 
say that you are not able to find any ore in that area? 

Mr. Vumtequez. The Blackwell Zinc Co., Senator, was originally 
built in order to utilize the Joplin ores. As the production in the 
Joplin area was reduced, we were forced to look abroad for con- 
centrates. Our company invested fairly substantial quantities of 
money in certain Mexican mines in order to assure Blackwell of a 
supply of ore. We have not been able, since the late thirties, to pur- 
chase anywhere near adequate supplies of domestic concentrate. 

Senator ANpERsON. Well, now, if these other mines are having to 
close down—and I understand that they won’t sell one to you have 
you asked these people to sell you or in the tri-State area ? 

Mr. Vurititequez. We have tried. I think you will find that most 
of those companies have got special arangements. 

Senator Anperson. I do not know who operates there. I think 
Eagle-Pitcher, St. Joe Lead & Zinc. Have you tried to buy from 
them ¢ 

Mr. VumLequez. We certainly have. And we have been unsuc- 
cessful. We used to get some domestic materials from American 
Smelting & Refining, but they took that away from us. 

Senator Anprerson. Are they processing that ore now, that they 
took away from you? 

Mr. Vum1equEz. American Smelting—yes, I think they are, at 
Corpus Christi. 
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Senator Anprrson. They are closing down properties in New 
Mexico 

Mr. Vutiiequez. In Mexico; yes. 

Senator AnpErson. In New Mexico. 

Mr. Vutiireurz. In New Mexico also, yes. 

Senator Anperson. And I—— 

Mr. Vu ILLEQUEZ va think, Senator, the answer is that the smelter 
production in this countr y is so substantially in excess of the produc- 
tion of concentrates here. 

Senator Anprerson. Well, you understand, I am not a mining engi- 
neer. I just do not understand how a refinery, located right in the 
middle of the Tri-State district, that the Senator from Kansas and 
the Senator from Oklahoma agreed was in trouble, and people were 
being laid off because the mines were closing down, continues to oper ate 
on Mexican ore and says, “We cannot find any ore from this area,’ 
an area where American citizens may have to go on relief. That to 
me is not the last word in human wisdom. 

Mr. Vuiriequerz. I think that practically every smelter in the 
United States, every single smelter operates at least in part on foreign 
concentrates. We used to have a mine in New Mexico called the 
Pecos Mine. 

Senator Anprrson. I know it very well. I remember when it was 
abandoned. 

Mr. Vuintteqvez. Unfortunately it was mined out. 

Senator Anperson. Right now it would be a very attractive piece 
of property. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. Very much. 

Senator Anperson. But I am familiar with the fact they get mined 
out. [I am only trying to say here are mines in the tristate district 
that are not mined out, where miners are anxious to find employment, 
where you have a refinery sitting there, operating on Mexican ore, 
and the American workman has to go out hunting for some sort of 
Meee or anew job. Does that make sense to you? 

Vum.equez. Well, it makes sense that we have not been able 
to ri any, Senator, that we have had to go abroad for our supplies. 
And we are not the only one, as I mentioned before. 

Senator Anperson. All the time you have kept cutting the price of 
zine, While you are not able to buy any. 

Mr. VurmLttequez. That, sir, is a question of market philosophy, on 
which there could be differences of opinion. It is our view that when 
a metal is oversupplied, the only way to correct that situation market- 
wise is to put the price down. 

Senator ANpERSON. Do you feel the same way about potash ? 

Mr. Vurmequez. | think we m: ry have to do the same thing, Senator. 
Competition from various places is getting very strong. 

Senator ANpERsON. We have a potash mine in my State. Do you 
believe a tariff should not be established there ? 

Mr. Vumequez. I do not think the potash industry can justify a 
tariff at the present time, sir. 

Senator ANnperson. I thought your firm was one of the group that 
thought we might have a tariff on potash. 

Mr. Vutmeeurz. No; I think our company is one of the firms dis- 
cussing the question of antidumping, which is quite a different thing, 
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because there is involved the question of East German imports, whereas 
in the case of lead and zine, it is purely a Western Hemisphere prob- 
Jem, in my opinion. ; ; 

Senator Anperson. Are you in favor of antidumping against Mexi- 
can lead and zinc ¢ 

Mr. Vuiiequez. If any dumping exists, sir, I would be in favor 
of it. 

Senator Anprerson. Well, it is coming in at a lower price than we 
can afford to produce it—isn’t that almost dumping ? 

Mr. Vermvequrz. My understanding of the antidumping laws is 
that there has been no dumping of lead and zine in the United States, 

Senator ANpERSON. They just close down the mines. 

Mr. Vutttequez. And not only in the United States, sir. Also in 
Mexico, Canada, Peru, Australia, all of those mines are reducing pro- 
duction and will reduce further because the price is too low. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Are your Mexican mines closed down / 

Mr. Vumtiequez. We will not be able to close them down, because 
the Mexican Government probably would not allow us to. But what 
we will do is stockpile the material in Mexico—— 

Senator ANperRson. You have Senator Malone really laughing now, 
because he realizes the Mexican Government won’t let you close down, 
but the American mines will have to close down. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. We will take the material off the market, sir. 

Senator ANpErson. Which market ¢ 

Mr. Vuittequez. Any market, including the United States market. 

Senator ANpERsSON. | am not going to try to restrain my friend from 
Nevada. 1 will let him go ahead. 

Senator Martone. Let him read his statement. 

Senator Bennerr. How about the Senator from Utah—can I make 
one observation? You stockpile that ore. How much assurance will 
we have that when the price goes up some of it won't come into the 
market to keep the price down? In other words, you are not dispos- 
ing of that ore. You are simply holding it for a better price. And 
then it will come in and way over the market. 

Mr. Vuintteevez. That is the only way that some of the zine pro- 
ducers and also lead have been able to in some countries continue some 
of their men operating. And of course we could not stockpile that 
ore very long, because there is 2 limit to our financial resources. We 
stockpile some. 

Senator Bennerr. Maybe this is the wrong bill. Maybe we should 
adopt the Mexican procedure and pass a bill forbidding American 
mines from closing down. Then what would you do? 

Mr. Vutntiequez. I do not say that the Mexican Government would 
forbid us. But the procedure in Mexico is that before you can shut 
down, you have to ask the permission of the Government, and that 
is a very slow and devious process. I am not recommending the 
methods of Mexico, 

Senator MaLonr. You are riding for that in this country with your 
policy. 

Senator Bennerr. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I think the wit- 
ness should go forward with his statement. 

Senator Kerr. I just want to ask one question here. You say that 
you are going to have to stockpile the production at vour Mexican 
mune. 
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Mr. Vuttiequez. I’m afraid we will have to, because the price is too 
low—zine in particular. 

Senator Kerr. Does that mean, then, you would enter the market 
and buy domestic production ? 

Mr. Vuitiequez. I don’t know where we would find them, Sen 
ator. 

Senator Kerr. I wonder if you would authorize me to make an offer 
to the mines in the tristate area that are now closed down, backed 
up with your agreement, that if they would sell you concentrates, 
that you would become a market for them. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I would be very delighted to authorize that, 

Senator Kerr. Would you put that in writing? 

Mr. VurmieQurz. I would be v very glad to. 

Senator Kerr. And on the basis that would thereby procure your 
requirements for concentrates from the tristate area / 

Mr. Vurmxequez. I would be very delighted, indeed, if we could get 
some from the tristate area. 

Senator Kerr. Then I will be awaiting evidence of — 

Mr. Vumttequez. I will write you so, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Don’t write me. Write to the producers and let me 
deliver it to them. 

Mr. Vuriequerz. All right. 

Senator Kerr. I think it might work out where you won't have to 
be the victim of the whims of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Vurtieqvez. We would very much appreciate it if that could 
come about. 

Senator Bennerr. The Senator from Utah cannot keep out of this. 
If the Senator from Oklahoma is able to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments to provide American ore at equal to the effective capacity of the 
Blackwell Smelter, and the Mexican Government won’t let them close 
down in Mexico, I can see a lot of fun ahead for Mr. Vuillequez. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I am willing to take that chance, Senator, if we 
‘an get American zinc concentrates. 

Senator Mavone. I think Mr. Vuillequez is having fun now, and 
he has been having it for a long time. It is a question of whether 
Congress lets him continue to have fun at the expense of our own 
wor kingmen and investors. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I must say that he could get himself in the 
position where that might be the only solace av: ailable to him—fun. 

Senator Matonr. You see, his company has reduced the price so 
the Mexican mine had to close down but the Government won't let 
him close it down, so he is going to keep it going—stockpiling the 
material until the price goes up and bring into the United States at 
a price that will keep our mines closed. 

Senator Kerr. He is going to write a letter, a valid offer, to the 
tristate area operators, to buy their output at the market, and I am 
of the opinion 

Senator Martone. At his market. 

Senator Kerr. Oh, no. Iam of the opinion that Congress is going 
to fix it so that market will be a profitable one for the operator. 

Senator Martone. Well, you will disappoint him greatly, I think, 
and his New York stockholders who have been profiting at the ex- 
pense of the American workingmen and investors. 
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Mr. VutLiequez. On the contrary, Senator Malone, we would be 
very delighted if such a thing could be accompanished. 

Senator Maronr. What objection do you have to the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States—letting the Congress, as it 
directs, adjust the tariff through the Tariff Commission, an agent of 
Congress, the difference in the wages and the cost of doing business 
here and in the chief competing country on zinc and lead? You 
would then continue to operate according to the Constitution at a 
profit by buying the local ore, because the price would be equalized. 

You take the profit out of that cheap labor you are using in Mexico 
now right at the boundary. So what objection would you have to 
that ? 

Mr. Vuriequez. Well, Senator, again I think it is a question of 
philosophy. It seems to me— 

Senator Martone. Explain your philosophy. 

Mr. VuttiequEz. May I state it / 

Senator Matonr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Vui1equez. The countries which have this cheap labor that 
has been referred to in these hearings 

Senator Matone. And we want to help that labor. 

Mr. Vurititequrz. Yes. And which also have the raw materials, 
which we need, at least in part—— 

Senator Martone. Do we? 

Mr. Vurtitequez. I think we do, yes. 

Senator Martone. We would soon find out whether we did or not if 
you evened that labor cost at the boundary with a flexible duty I 
am sure that the domestic output would materially increase. 

Mr. Vutirequez. Well, it is possible. But that would depend on 
the consumer. 

Senator Matonr. Then you would buy the foreign ore at the same 
price if it be needed, because you are not putting a high tariff on it 
to keep it out—it merely comes in at a fair and reasonable compara- 
tive price. 

Mr. Vuittequez. Quite apart from the difficulties of 

Senator Maron. ‘There are no difficulties—no practical difficulties. 

Mr. Vuriirquez. May I give my personal philosophy, sir? 

Senator Maronr. Yes; I have been requesting you to explain it. 
You have mentioned that you had one 7 or 8 times. 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. I think that the chief resources of these countries 
are their raw materials and their cheap labor. If you take away from 
them one of the chief advantages they have, that is, cheap labor, I do 
not think they would be able to compete. Secondly, I think if we are 
deficient in those raw materials—since you question that we may be— 
if our manufacturing industries need those raw materials, they should 
have access to the cheapest raw m: aterials, because where we re: ully need 
protection against cheap labor, in my opinion, is for manufactured 
goods that we export and also sell in this country. 

Senator Maronr. That is right. We priced ourselves out of the 
market through inflation. You are getting close now. But I have 
news for you. The record shows over a period of many years that 
whenever imports from cheap labor throw our industries out of gear, 
when they are out of business, then the foreign producers takes what 
the market will bear. That is the historical records of all transactions 
of these materials. 
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And now the ~ ord will be much clearer—because this is American 
money, most of it, going into these operations now. And they sit 
around a table in Soe York, where they can see the foreign nations 
much easier than they can those little States west of the Hudson River. 

With the free-trade policy—and I have said all this before—you 
have traded the producers of this Nation for a bunch of waterfront 
brokers who get an override of 40 percent either way it goes through 
the port. 

You can make money by using the cheap labor with American money. 
We know that and do not blame you for doing it, because it is the Con- 
gress that is to blame for making it profit: able. But I am asking you 
how your investment would be hurt if the difference between the labor 
costs there and here, and the cost of doing business, paying taxes here 
instead of paying it in Mexico, where you are now paying it—if that 
ditference was made up at the boundary, and no greater or less tariff 
or excise tax to do that thus establishing fair and reasonable com 
petition. 

Where are you hurt? Then you take the customer. The customer 
does not benefit, since when the domestic industry goes down, the 
foreign price goes up to what the traflic will bear. You should know 
that. You do know it. 

Mr. VuritLequez. Well, Senator, I think my prepared statement will 
show 

Senator Martone. Go ahead and read your prepared statement. I 
understand your philosophy now. 

Mr. Vutiitequez. Thank you. 

Senator Kerr. | want to ask you one question. What is the average 
wage that you paid in your mines for labor in Mexico? 

Mr. Vuittequrz. In Mexico? 

Senator Kerr. o% sil 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I do not have that figure with me, Senator. I 
will be glad to send it to you. 

Senator Martone. Well, estimate it. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. But as you know, the wage rate itself is not the 
whole answer. 

Senator Kerr. But there would be no reason why I should not have 
that answer. 

Mr. Vuriitequez. I will be very glad to send it to you. 

(See p. 275.) 

Senator Kerr. You mean you do not know? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I do not know what our present wage rate is. 

Senator Kerr. Do you remember what it was last month or last 
year, or the last time you remember it ? 

Mr. Vutsequez. I would hate to guess, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I would hate for you to do so. 

Mr. Vum.equez. It is substantially lower than it is here, of course, 
yery substantially. 

Senator Kerr. Is it a dollar a day, $2 a day? 

Mr. Vurtirquez. | hesitate to give a figure of which I am not sure. 
I would be very happy to make today’s figure known to this committee 
by a later report. 

Senator Kerr. Then give the committee an accurate record of what 
your wage scale to Mexican mine labor is now and has been for the 
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last 10 years. I believe that Mr. Albert Pezzati, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, has 
given the committee the information that in 1955 a driller in the mine 
labor market in Mexico got $1.38 a day. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. I have no reason to question that information, sir. 
But I think I should add that, as is well known, the wage rate by 
itself is only a small item of the cost. And that, as I say in my pre- 
pared statement—— 

Senator Kerr. What are the other items of cost that you do not 
have here ¢ 

Mr. Vurtequez. There are, for example, particularly in Mexico, 
taxes which are substantially higher than here—not income taxes, sir, 
but production and export tax on the value of the material. 

Senator Kerr. Well, now, what does that amount to? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. Well, it amounts to enough so that the costs that 
we have in Mexico are higher than the costs that exist in most of the 
mines in the United States. 

Senator Kerr. Would you give the committee the details of the 
costs ¢ 

Mr. Vuttiequez. | will be very happy to, sir. 

(See p. 275.) 

Senator Kerr. You do not know what that export tax is? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. Well, there are two taxes—production taxes and 
export taxes. The export tax is 28 percent of the value, based on the 
New York price. The production tax, I think, is in the order of 14, 
15 percent. I will be very happy to make the exact figures known to 
this committee. 

(See p. 275.) 

Senator Kerr. Fifteen percent of what? 

Mr. Vurnteqgurz. Of the value. 

Senator Kerr. Of the value in New York? 

Mr. Vuttiequez. It is based on New York prices, yes; less certain 
deductions covering import duty, transportation charges, and so forth. 

Senator Kerr. Well, now, haven't there been times when you were 
able to persuade the Mexican Government to waive that export tax? 
Or a part of it? 

Mr. Vur~iequez. Well, what happened to the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s export tax is that in 1950, 1 think it was—I am not sure of 
the date, sir; I would have to verify that—the Mexican Government 
devalued its currency by 50 percent. In order to prevent the mining 
companies from benefiting by the devaluation of the currency, they 
doubled the export tax from 14 to 28 percent. 

Senator Kerr. But is it not a fact that if that is the difference in 
your operating or not operating, the matter of waiving of that export 
tax is one that is open to discussion or negotiation ¢ 

Mr. Vutnitequvez. Oh, yes, there are—they call them subsidies in 
Mexico. We take the view that they are purely partial remissions of 
cnerous, excessive taxes. 

Senator Kerr. But it has the same effect. 

Mr. Vutmequrz. The same effect as what, sir? 

Senator Kerr. As though the export tax were reduced. 

Mr. Vutmiequez. Of course. You have to go to the Government 
and horsetrade with them as to how much of that export tax you may 
be able to have reduced or how much of the production tax. 
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Senator Kerr. And you are in the process of that kind of negotia- 
tion much of the time. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. We are always in a horsetrading position with the 
Mexican Government; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. And operation. 

Mr. VuILLequez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. With varying degrees of success. 

Mr. VumLLeQuez. Vary ing degrees of success, yes. 

Senator Kerr. Now, then, whatever tax you wind up paying them, 
you show as a tax charge and get credit for it when you come ‘around 
to the point of paying income taxes to this Government, do you not? 

Mr. Vuriequez. No; not export taxes or production taxes. There 
is no credit against United States Government taxes. There is only 
credit for the-——— 

Senator Kerr. What taxes do you pay down there that do provide 
the base for credit here ? 

Mr. VurtteQ@uez. The Mexican Government income tax, which is in 
the order of 35 to 36 percent, in addition to these export taxes and 
production taxes. 

Senator Kerr. Asa result of that, how much income taxes does your 
company pay to the United States internal revenue department on 
your Mexican operation ? 

Mr. Vuttieqvez. Well, if we make a profit—and that is an “if”; 
right now we are not making a profit—the income tax in Mexico would 
be 36 percent, the income tax here would be 52, so, therefore, we would 
be paying 16 percent to the United States Government. We would 
get credit for the income tax paid to the Mexican Government against 
the United States Government 52-percent tax. 

Senator Kerr. How much taxes has your company paid to the 
United Sts ae on your profit in Mexico, mining profit ? 

Mr. Vumreuez. I do not know the figure, but again I would be 
glad to make it available to this committee. 

Senator Kerr. We would appreciate your doing that. 

(See letter, p. 275.) 

Senator Martone. Are you finished, Senator ? 

Senator Kerr. I wouldn’t say that I have finished. 

Senator Matonr. Temporarily ? 

Senator Kerr. I have stopped for the moment. 

Senator Martone. You are continually talking about he Iping for- 
eign nations. Whi nt do they do in Mexico in the matter of imports of 
goods which they themselves produced ? 

Mr. Vuriiequez. They have import duties or excise taxes on the 
imports. But I would like to point out there, Senator, that one of 
the very purposes of our Government in joining an organization with 
which I believe you are at odds, the GATT, was to try to reduce those 
taxes on a worldwide basis. 

Senator Matonr. I must say you are right in the conclusion that 
I am against 34 foreign nations in Geneva regulating our foreign 
trade and national economy. You are for it, I presume. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. On a selective basis—not 100 percent, Senator. 

Senator Martone. Well, do you have anything to do with what they 
select in Geneva ? 

Mr. Vuttirquez. No, nothing. I know a little bit about what has 
been done in the past, but not enough to testify on it. 
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Senator Marone. You don‘t know very much about it, because no- 
body else does outside of the organiz: and they only publish the 
results of their multilateral trade agreements after they are signed 
and effective. They do not allow our businessmen to listen in or any- 
one who will tell the businessmen of America what is going on. You 
know that; do you not? 

Mr. Vuittreurz. I do not know that, no. I understood that there 
were teams that do the negoti: re and some of them include busi- 
nessmen. But I do not know the facts. 

Senator Martone. They are European teams, yes, but no American 
teams that get inside. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. I see. 

Senator Matonr. Now, let me read you a description of the tariff 
and import policy of Mexico. This is from Senate Document 83, pub- 
lished in July 1955, under Senate Resolution 271. It is on page 211, 
“Foreign Exchange Control” 





Although import licensing is in force with respect to some S800 classifications 
of the import tariff, importers may purchase exchange freely in the open mar- 
ket. Certain Mexican imports are also subject to licensing control. The im- 
port controls and higher duties permit protection of foreign exchange supply. 
The export controls are imposed on certain items such as foodstuffs and raw 
materials essential to the Mexican economy. They are also applied on occasion 
to encourage domestic processing and manufacturing. 

The Mexican Government has full control of its own trade policies, 
which is right and proper. 

Now the American market being the only market that can absorb 
any degree of consumption, then this is a market all foreign na- 
tions are after—wouldn’t you agree to that? 

Mr. Vurritequez. I don’t think it is the only market, Senator. The 
European market is a very important one—in fact, more important 
than the United States market in tonnage. 

Senator Martone. But you cannot manufacture or produce any- 
thing here and send it to Europe after they have established an ope rat- 
ing, iaak icturing, or producing unit there, because they not only 

an do it cheaper but they m: ake it practically impossible to import 
American goods with taxes and tariffs—and import and exchange 
permits. I mean you should know that. 

Mr. VurILiequez. You are speaking of manufactured products? 

Senator Martone. I am speaking of anything. Once they are in 
the business of producing any product they do not allow it to be im- 
ported. Now, if you want to argue that, we will divert to it a minute. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. No: I do not want to argue that question at all. 

Senator Martone. I know about it because I not only have been in 
ach one of these nations and examined these industries but we have 
done extended research and written a report in our committee about 
it, and it is a factual report. If you can find anything wrong with 
it, we are the first ones who want to know it. 

Do you know what it costs to get an automobile into England, for 
example ¢ 

Mr. Vutttequez. Impossible. You cannot buy it. 

Senator Matonr. Oh, yes: you can. 

Mr. Vumequez. It is too expensive I mean. 

Senator Martone. Now you are getting down to business. 

Mr. VurItuequez. Yes. 
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Senator Martone. It costs 55 percent of the cost of the car. 

Mr. VuILiequez. Yes. 

Senator Martone. Thirty-five percent of it is taxes, and twenty per 
cent of it is tariff. We charge 10 percent tariff for foreign cars 
imported. So youcan manufacture the cars there and bring them bite 
which they are doing now very liberally, but you cannot take them 
there. This is the usual procedure of every foreign nation. Our 
free-trade principle is catching up with the American people. The 
American workingmen are headed for the street. We are now living 
ona wareconomy. I guess you know that too. 

Mr. Vutiequez. Well, Senator, that is why I think we should have 
the cheapest raw materials to compete against that. 

Senator Matone. Lower wages / 

Mr. Vuittequez. With our automobiles. 

Senator Martone. We should go out of business in anything that 
we cannot get our wages down far enough to compete with ? 

Mr. Vumequez. No, sir; that is not my idea. 

Senator Matonr. That is exactly what you just said. It is the 
effect of what you just said. 

Mr. Vuttiequrz. I do not think so, Senator. 

Senator Mavonr. Go ahead. I am glad to know how your mind 
operates. 

Senator Kerr. You were down to A on page 1. 

Mr. Vutrtiequez. Thank you, Senator. 

The provisions of S. 2376 briefly are that at present prices for lead 
and zine an excise tax would be imposed, equivalent to about two 
cents per pound more for pig lead and about 1.3 cents per pound 
more for slab zine than the present import tariffs on these two metals. 
The committee’s attention is drawn to the establishment of what we 
consider to be an unfortunate and possibly vicious precedent of 
imposing excise taxes rather than the fixed import duties which have 
prevailed for lead and zine for many years 

Senator Kerr. Now, who perpetrated this vicious precedent of 
imposing excise taxes / 

Mr. Vuiriequez. I think it is a precedent for this country, sir. 

Senator Kerr. I say who did it? 

Mr. Vutrtnquez. This bill to the best of my knowledge is the first 
one which has these excise taxes. 

Senator Kerr. Oh. You mean there is nothing like that in effect 
now ¢ 

Mr. Vuttiequez. Not on raw materials, sir. I am not aware there 
is. 

Senator Kerr. On any kind of materials? 

Mr. Vuiriequrz. I think there are taxes on certain manufactured 
products, sir. 

Senator Martone. There is an excise tax on copper. 

Mr. Vciiequez. That is now considered an import duty, Senator. 
It has been changed in the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Senator Matonr. I do not believe it was changed until after 193 
I think you mean GATT changed it? 

Mr. Vumurquez. I do not know who changed it, but it started as 
an excise tax. It is now an import duty. 

Senator Matonr. So it is not a precedent at all. 
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Senator Kerr. I was just trying to get the identity of the culprit 
who would perpetrate a vicious precedent. 

Mr. VurtiLequez. I am thinking of it more, sir, from the point of 
view that we have made arrangements, whether it is through GATT 
or otherwise, that these changes should be negotiated, and I am 
thinking of it much more from the point of view that other countries 
may say, “Well, all right, if the United States” 

Senator Kuerr. All right. You make the statement here, as I read 
it, saying the committee’s attention is drawn to the establishment of 
what we consider—and I presume “we” there includes you—— 

Mr. Vurtuequez. Oh, yes, of course. 

Senator Kerr. To be an unfortunate and possibly vicious precedent. 
I am just trying to find out who you are talking about. 

Mr. Vumequrz. I am afraid that if we do this without the methods 
that were used before in connection with lead and zine, other coun- 
tries on other products may also do the same thing and hurt us in 
other directions. 

Senator Matonr. They do that now. 

Senator Kerr. That is not in response to my question. TI am just 
asking you who is the culprit that is est: tblishing a vicieus precedent. 

Mr. Vumeaurz. Well, I think this legislation would. That is my 
opinion, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Then are you talking about the authors of this legis- 
lation / 

Mr. Vuitiequez. | am talking about the legislation itself. No, I 
do not think the authors are vicious. 1 certainly do not feel that way 
about it. 

Senator Kerr. But do you think 
vicious precedent ¢ 

Mr. Vurtnequez. No; I think they merely—lI would like to call their 
attention to what might banal in other directions if this bill is 
passed as 1s. 

Senator Kerr. I must say your language will succeed in aeccom- 
plishing your purpose. 

I just wonder 1f you are serious when you refer to a proposal by 
Members of the Congress and one being considered ser iously by a com- 
mittee of the Congress as being a vicious precedent that—I just won- 
der if you might not be understood by those who authored the legisla- 
tion and who seriously consider it as referring to motives or the char- 
acterization of thetr acts. 

Mr. Vurntequez. That certainly is not my intention. 

Senator Kerr. I wonder if you would be just as well off if you found 
some other adjective than “vicious” ? 

Mr. Vettitrquez. I certainly would be delighted to. As a matter of 
fact, I sem to explain when I got to page 2 an error that crept 
in chiefly because of the fact that we heard about these hearings on 
late Wednesday. This paper was prepared very hurriedly and I think 
in some cases Is net es happily worded as I would like it to be if I had 
had the time to go over it. 

Senator Kerr. Now, think about it and give a little consideration 
to the amendment of the language so as to either mollify or modify or 
eliminate the effect of the word “vicious.” 

Mr. Vutiiequez. I certainly shall, sir, and I am sorry if it has been 
inany way offensive. It was not intended that way. 
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Senator Kerr. I was just trying to decide whether or not I under- 
stood it. I would think that the effect of it would be determined 

Senator Matonr. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Kerr. I do not think there is a vicious man on this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. VurtieQurz. | am sure there is not. 

Senator Kerr. And I do not think there is a vicious member—or a 
member of this committee that is seriously considering it that is vicious. 
Do you? 

Mr. Vuinieavez. I certainly do not, sir, and I agree with you that 
the expression should have been worded differently. 

Senator Kerr. All right. 

Senator MALone. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Bennett. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Martone. Go ahead. 

Senator Bennett. As 1 of the 2 Senators whose names are on the 
bill, I appreciate the questioning of my colleague and his concern 
about straightening up any misunderstanding about my basic char- 
acter. ; 

Senator Kerr. Very good. I want to say that I was thinking about 
the ideals and patriotism of the distinguished Senator from Utah and 
his colleague and my colleague from Oklahoma, and I just wanted 
- say that I had associated with you and others here all of these years 

‘ith a feeling of comfortable ease and safety, and if IT now learned 
that you were about to perpetrate a vicious precedent I would think 
it might be well either that the impression be removed or that.in the 
future your colleagues take measures to protect themselves from an- 
other outbreak. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Vuitiequez. Thank you. 

Senator Kerr. The Senator from Nevada. 

Senator Matone. The witness just made a remark to which I would 
like to call his attention. And that is his suggestion that these coun 


tries may retaliate. How would they retaliate, because we protect our 


own labor and investments to the extent of the difference in our wage 
and living standards? How do you mean they would retaliate ? 

Mr. VurtLiequez. Well, I think we are vulnerable, Senator. 

Senator Matonr. Are we? 

Mr. VurILuequez. Because we export more to most of these coun- 
tries than they sell to us. 

Senator Matonr. Now, I may have news for you. They have al- 
ready retaliated. 

Mr. VumLiEQuez. They can retaliate further, Senator. 

Senator Matone. I do not see how. Because I will read to you 
the present conditions. In Mexico, as mentioned previously, expro- 
priation—-this is page 212 of the document I have already men- 
tioned. 

As mentioned previously, the Mexican Government seized the railways of the 
country and tried to bring about a settlement that was unsatisfactory to those 
who had invested in bonds of the various rail lines. In 1938 the Government also 
expropriated foreign oil companies and offered unsatisfactory settlements to the 
owners. After lapse of nearly two decades, final settlement of the railroad or 
oil expropriation has not been achieved. 

Investment outlook: Potential investors in Mexico should carefully weigh 
the foregoing factors as well as the added circumstances that taxation in that 
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country has become a fine art and that there exists considerable national oppo- 
sition to foreign capital investment. 

Now, I want to say to the witness that he has just as much right 
to his opinion of what ought to be done in this country as any citizen 
in the United States. Our Interior and Insular Committee has 
brought out the fact that the Western Hemisphere is a common unit 
in defense and our interests are common in that defense. But this 
committee never did say—I am talking about the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee; this is the Senate Finance—that committee never 
did say that cooperation should go to the point of putting our own 
workingmen on the street and our own investors losing their money 
to keep them in business. 

What we want to do is be fair and be a good neighbor. And I 
think you will find that sentiment running through all the committees 
of Congress. 

Mexico has not always been a good neighbor. I have been there 
many times. But it isa fine countrv. Asa matter of fact, if we want 
to take on an additional State, Mexico would be a fine candidate. 

We, however, have to keep in business in this country while we 
are helping other people. And that is what I have been trying to 
question you about and will continue after you finish your st: ‘tement. 

Mr. Vuttiequrz. Senator, you do not have to tell us about the 
difficulties of operating in Mexico. If the mines we have there were 
across the border in this country, they would be bonanzas rather than 
losers today. 

Senator Martone. They would be shut down, my friend. 

Mr. VutitiEqueEz. No; they would be bonanzas. 

Senator Matone. They would be shut down, because you could not 
compete with the same kind of mine in Mexico, or any of the low-wage 
nations on an equal basis, and you know it better than I do. 

Senator Kerr. You were down to the middle of paragraph A. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, just two sen- 
tences down. 

Senator Kerr. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. This method of legislation bypasses both the nor- 
mal processes of negotiation by the State Department with interested 
foreign eovernments and the Tariff Commission hearings required 
under the escape clause of our GATT agreements. 

Senator Martone. Now, Mr. Chairman, we know that the Secretary 
of State is in favor of the regulation of our foreign trade and national 
economy, but that is not the normal constitutional process. 

Senator Kerr. Just a minute. If I might get a question cleared in 
my own mind here—— 

Senator Maronr. Yes. I defer to the chairman. 

Senator Kerr. The Tariff Commission hearings required under the 
escape clauses of our GATT agreements. Do you have a copy of a 
GATT agreement e requires a Tariff Commission hearing ? 

Mr. Vuttiequrz. I do not have one with me, sir: no. 

Senator Kerr. Would you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Vuitieevez. I will try to. 

Senator Kerr. I think you are going to have trouble doing it. 

Mr. Vurirqvez. All right. 
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Senator Kerr. But then if there is a Tariff Commission hearing 
required under the escape clauses of our GATT agreements, as a 
member of this committee I would like to be apprised of the fact and 
have you submit to us the verbiage, paragraph and page and the 
chapter in which it can be found. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. Right, sir. 

(See letter, p. 275.) 

Senator Matonr. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would call the attention 
of the witness to this fact, which I suppose he would consider unim- 
portant, but the Senate of the United States or the Congress of the 
United States has never approved the GATT organization. 

Mr. Vurmtieqvez. I am aware of that, sir. 

Senator Maronr. Now, I want to merely point out that the witness 
is exactly correct when he says that the St: ite Department is very much 
interested in foreign governments to the exclusion of our own. The 
Constitution of the United States pointedly separates the regulation of 
our foreign trade and national economy from the foreign policy. 

In article I, section 8, it is specifically set down in the Constitution 
that the Congress of the United States regulates foreign trade, which 
controls the national economy. But the Congress did pass an act, at 
the instigation of a very strong State Department and Executive in 
1934 transferring to the Executive that constitutional responsibility of 
Congress to regulate foreign trade. 

And also in that same document, the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 
called reciprocal trade, included in that act, according to Secretary 
Dulles’ testimony before this committee, full authority for the Presi- 
dent to transfer that congressional responsibility to any area on earth 
under any organization he might spearhead. 

And in 1947 the President did organize the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, GATT, and transferred it to Geneva, where the 
34 foreign competitive nations are dividing the American markets be- 
tween themselves through the simple process of continually lowering 
our American tariffs in accordance with the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act as extended to June 8, 1958. 

But their action has never been approved by this Congress unless the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act does provide for it, as Secretary Dulles 
has testified. 

Senator Carson. It does. 

Senator Matone. He is very nervous about it, always coming up 
here with something like OTC, Office of Trade Cooperation, which 
is here now. It is the same as the ITO (International Trade Organi- 
zation) which Congress rejected in 1951. 

In 1951 the International Trade Organization was discarded. 

So now you and the State Department go right ahead with your 
plans. I do not blame you. I admire you for knowing how to make 
money under the things Congress inadvertently passes. 

I have got some more news for you. I do not think the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act will be extended next year. I think the people are 
Wi aking up in this country. They have never known or believed what 
this Congress had done to them until the boys started walking out on 
the street unemployed like the zinc miners are doing now, like textiles 
are doing, and every other industry that the war economy is not tempo- 
rarily keeping alive. 
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American capital is fluid. It can go to any country, it can be in- 
vested in South Africa; anyplace. But the workingman and the 
small investor cannot go abroad—so they are unemployed and broke. 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Kerr. The Senator from Utah. 

Senotor Rennerr. | am interested in leaving out the use of the 
word “GATT” which I am afraid our friend will have a little difficulty 
with—his whole sentence which says: 

This method of legislation bypasses the Tariff Commission hearings required 
under the escape clauses. 

I wonder if our friend remembers that in 1954 this industry did 
go before the Tariff Commission on a motion of this committee, and 
escape-clause hearings were held on lead and zine, and while the 
President declined to follow the decision or the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission, the Tariff Commission recommended relief 
under the escape-clause provisions. 

So would you agree with me that at least by interpretation this 
sentence is not quite accurate, that this— 

Mr. Vuttitequez. I understood that the Tariff Commission hearings 
of 1953 which I attended could not be used today legally to make 
any change in the tariff, that there would have to be new hearings. 

Senator BENNETT. Well, whether there had to be new hearings or 
not, the industry went through the normal process. They did ask 
for an escape-clause relief. The Tariff Commission recommended 
escape-clause relief. The President chose under his‘ authority to veto 
that recommendation or to decline to use it. So I do not think it is 
quite accurate to say that this method of legislation bypasses the 
normal process because this industry sought relief through the normal 
process and probably if relief had been granted and the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission had been carried out we might not now 
be considering such a bill. 

So will you agree that maybe this sentence is not completely 
accurate ¢ 

Mr. Vuttiequez. I will agree to that if you take the view that the 
Tariff Commission hearings of 1953 are still in existence—that is, can 
still be used asa basis. I understood they could not. 

Senator Bennerr. Well, it seems to me that that is splitting a hair. 
Do you think that the industry should continue to ask the Tariff 
Commission for relief and as fast as that relief is denied they should 
ask again ? 

Mr. Vuititequez. No; my whole thought in those two sentences, Sen- 
ator, is that if we impose excise taxes without normal negotiation, 
whether it be by Tariff Commission hearings or by the negotiations 
with governments, that I am afraid that these governments —bec: ause 
I know that they are very disturbed by this bill—that they may do 
things we may not like in other directions. That is my whole thought 
in this field. 

Senator Bennerr. What you are saying to us then is that if the 
Tariff Commission acted in 1954 and no relief was granted, then this 
committee is remiss because we did not try to pass legislation like this 
immediately ? 

Mr. VurtiEquez. I would not think that this committee is at all 
remiss in anything, sir. That is not my province to think that. 
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Senator Bennett. Well, you think we are remiss in considering this 
method of legislation which you say bypasses the normal processes. 

Mr. VUILLEQUEZ. oi Idonot,sir. I merely think that this method 
of legislation may cause difficulties to other American companies, 
partic cularly exporters of manufacturing industries to the countries 
who may be injured by this legislation. That is all I am trying to 
point out. 

Senator JENNER. Let me- 

Senator Bennett. May I continue just a minute? Do I under- 
stand, then, that you consider that the normal process would require 
that the State Department try to negotiate something first and that 
this committee must wait until after the State Department carries on 
a negotiation process ¢ 

Mr. Vuttiequez. Well, I think it would make the country affected 
by the legislation susceptible to be, let’s say, slightly angry with us. 
That ismy whole thought. 

Senator Bennerr. Well, is the responsibility of handling a problem 
like this primarily with the State Department or is it with this 
committee ? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I cannot answer that, sir. I do not know enough 
about our Government’s functions. I cannot answer it. 

All I can point out is that this method is exciting countries that I 
think would have preferred certain negotiations than to hit them with 
an excise tax of this type. 

Senator Bennerr. I think it is fair to assume—I think you will 
find if you look the situation over carefully and do a little studying 
that the responsibility in this kind of a situation rests primarily with 
the Congress, not with the State Department. 

Mr. Vurttequez. Yes. 

Senator Bennett. Senator Malone, I am sure, will be giad to give 
you chapter and verse on that if he has not already done it. 

Mr. Vuriequerz. I certainly do not disagree with that. 

And as I said to Senator Malone before, I do not think we have 
any different views on the need for some help in this country. IT think 
our views differ in the method of helping. 

Senator Bennerr. Well, I am concerned with your statement that 
the normal process—or the way I read your statement is that the 
normal process would require prior negotiation by the State Depart 
ment before this committee could undertake legislation. 

Mr. Vuttiequrz. I understood that that was—that those were our 
obligations under the GATT, sir: That first we negotiate and then 
try to give them concessions. 

Senator Benxerr Hasthe United States ratified the GATT ? 

Mr. VurILitEquez. I am not competent to—I understand there is a 
diiference of opinion on that score. 

Senator Bennett. Well, I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
ha 

Senator Kerr. What is your opinion on that score ¢ 

Mr. Vuttiequrz. I do not know enough about it to have one, sir. 

Senator Kerr. If you do not know, you mean you have an opinion 
without knowledge / 

Mr. Vutnmiequrz. Well, I have—I know that the foreign countries 
feel that we are obligated under this agreement. 
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Senator Kerr. Well, has it been ratified by the Congress? 

Mr. VumtLequez. I do not believe it has, sir. 

Senator Kerr. I do not either. And I appreciate the Senator from 
Utah indicating his thought of the inaccuracy. Actually, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma tried to in a gentle way indicate to the witness 
that his statement is wholly inaccurate, but apparently I did not 
pierce either the defenses of the witness or the confusion of the wit- 
ness, because there are no tariff agreement hearings required under 
escape clauses of our GATT agreements. So how could it be a normal 
process when it is nonexistent ? 

Mr. VuILLequez. Well, sir, I can only repeat that there is a feel- 
ing on the part of the members of GATT 

Senator Kerr. I am talking about your statement here. 

Senator JENNER. Maybe the witness did not prepare the statement, 
does not know anything about it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I think the latter is entirely possible. I would 
not know that that would be affected by his having prepared it. 

I would either like you to document your statement or accept mine 
that it is inaccurate. 

Mr. VuttiequEz. I would prefer to accept yours that it is inac- 
curate until I can document it, sir. 

Senator Kerr. All right. Now, if you are going to document it, 
the n I want you to cite the chapter, page, and paragraph of the GATT 
that requires our Tariff Commission to hold a hearing. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. All right. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if the wit- 
ness has ever heard the talk in financial cireles that the wages in this 
country are too high and that something must be done to level them 
off and that m: aybe t the imports from the low-wage countries under our 
free trade arrangement may have that eifect 4 

Mr. VuitiequeEz. Iam sorry. I did not know you were expecting a 
reply. 

Senator Matoner. You are the witness. 

Mr. VuiILLequez. You said “Mr. Chairman.” 

Senator Matonge. You must have gone to sleep. 

Mr. Vuititequez. I was not, but you said, “Mr. Chairman.” I was 

not prepared to answer you. 

Senator Matong. Well, we address the Chair, when we ask a ques- 
tion. SoIsaid “Mr. Chairman.” 

Now, have you, then, heard the talk among the higher brackets of 
organizations that employ the workingmen that the wages in this 
country are out of control and their importation of goods from cheap 
labor countries under this 1934 Trade Agreements Act and GATT in 
Geneva might have a leveling-off effect on the wages paid. 

Mr. VumLLequez. On our wages, sir / 

Senator Matone. Yes. In America. If they are too high or are 
out of control, as some say, that all these imports from the lower stand- 
ard of living countries might have a tendency to control it ¢ 

Mr. VumwtLequrz. I do not think it—I think that the wages in this 
country will continue to increase. I am not aware 

Senator Martone. I did not ask you what you thought about it. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. I have not heard that, sir; no. 
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Senator Matone. You have not heard it? 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. No. 

Senator Martone. I have heard it, and, as a matter of fs act, the real 
contest, if you will go to the bottom of it, is between the working- 
men and small investors of the country defined as an investor of 
size or nature that is not compatible w ith making foreign investme — 
to import in connection with their work—the contest is really between 
the workingmen and the small business under that definition and the 
international investors, whoever they may be. 

Do you agree with that statement 

Mr. VuitiequEz. IdonotthinkI do. It is—— 

Senator Martone. How would you determine it ? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. It is one that requires a lot of thought. I would 
like to think it over, Senator. 

Senator Martone. It does require a lot of thought. I have given 
it a lot of thought. As a matter of fact, I did not arrive at that 
conclusion the first 6 or 7 years I was here. 

I also had the idea that you New York folks, and Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco—all the money centers—wanted to maintain our stand- 
ard of living, but they also wanted to invest their money abroad 
and bring the stuff in on an equal-cost basis. 

So that is the reason I think the real contest then is between men 
like you—you are operating under a congressional act as directed 
by the State Department, representing our Executive, in Geneva. 
And you are perfectly within the law, and I admire you. You know 
how to make money. The blame I place is on a Congress that makes 
it profitable. But that is another day and among ourselves, what we 
pass here. 

But I asked you a question if you believe that really the contest 
comes down to men like you and international banks that want to 
loan the money to do business and the workingmen and small investors 
of America who are unable to go to these places and keep the kids 
in school and wear the kind of clothes they are used to here. 

Mr. Vutiequrz. Thank you for repeating, Senator. I think you 
have helped me to make up my mind. I do not think there is any 
contest. 

Senator Martone. Well, I do not know what you eall it. It may 
be a friendly contest, but it is developing very fast. 

Mr. Vurtiteqvez. I do not think there is any contest between the 
increasing wage rates in this country and the standard of living of 
0995 eo in this conutry and this particular legislation and imports of 

‘aw materials into this country. 

Senator Martone. But the effect is the same. 

Mr. Vurmteqvez. I think that each helps the other. 

Senator Matone. Yes—well, it helps the foreign nation at the ex- 
pense of the workingmen and small investor in America. But what 
I am trying to say to you: The effect can only be one thing of what 
you are advocating, and that is unemployment in this country and 
accepting lower wages to go back to work or a lowering of the cost of 
doing business to meet it or staying out of that business. 

Now, maybe you agree with the State Department. The State 
Department has sent 2 or 3 bills up here in the last 5 or 6 years that 
would appropriate money and put it in a fund to retrain workers 
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that are put out of work, workingmen that are put out of work in 
the zine industry or textile industry, whatever it might be, through 
competition with this low-cost labor. Secretary Dulles testified to 
that right here, sitting where you are, about 1955 when we extended 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act for 3 years. It is up now and expires 
again in June 1958. 

So, he said he was for that. He also testified that, under that 
1934 Trade Agreements Act, it gave the President full authority 
to make these trade agreements or to allow it to be done in Geneva 
where it is now, that that might result in depressing or eliminating 
certain industries in this country, but if they thought in the judg- 
ment of the State Department or the Executive that the overall 
benefit to all of the United States was benefited or helped by that 
elimination or depression of a certain industry in this country they 
had the power to do it. Now, do you agree with that? They had 
to do it? They had the authority under the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act—which is your GATT now in Geneva ? 

Mr. VUILLEQuEz. Sir, in answer to your question, I do not think I 
can give you a categorical answer. Iam not a freetrader completely. 
I am not a protectionist completely. I think each one has—every- 
thing has to be examined on its own merits. I think, in answer directly 
to your question, that if I were running it -“ if I were convinced 
that it is to the very large advantage of the Nation I would do it, 
but provided that the industries injured received proper compensation. 

Senator Matonr. In other words, appropriate a fund from the 
taxpayers? . That is the only source. 

Mr. Vuttitequer. If it is to the national interest, I should think the 
industries that might be hurt should get proper compensation at the 
expense of the average taxpayer. 

Senator Jenner. And the people in the industry retained and 
shipped someplace else to work where they are needed 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I say I do not like to be categorical about it. It 
depends on every case. 

Senator JENNER. What are you going to do about the people? 

Mr. VutEequez. I think they should be paid. 

Senator Jenner. The people should be paid for not working, or 
what ? 

Mr. Vum.equez. No, no. I think they should be transferred and 
wherever—— 

Senator Jenner. Shipped someplace where the Government says 
they are needed ? 

Mr. VuiLttequez. Well, sir 

Senator JENNER. In other words, that is the way they do it in 
Russia. You want to bring about that kind of system in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. In Russia they do not pay them, sir. 

Senator JENNER. What? 

Mr. Vuriiequerz. I think in Russia they do not pay them. 

Senator JENNER. But they ie them where they are needed and 
tell them to go to work. 

Mr. Vurmiequez. I do not mean that at all. 

Senator JenNeR. What do you mean ? 
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Mr. VurLiequEz. I mean that, if there are industries in this coun- 
try that are injured for the general national welfare, they should be 
helped in the American way, whether it is by relocating in a way 
which will not injure their standard of living, whichever way it may 
be. I am sure that each case can be examined by itself and perhaps 
proper, adequate solution found. There may be cases where it can- 
not, and in those cases I would not do what might be considered to the 
national interest. 

Senator Jenner. Why are you fellows all so afraid you are going 
to hurt some other country, and that they are going to retaliate, and so 
forth? Let’s take this right here in this last sentence of paragraph A: 

This method of legislation bypasses both the normal processes of negotiation 
by the State Department with interested foreign governments and the Tariff 
Commission hearings required under the escape clauses of our GATT agree- 
ments. 

Now, when the escape-clause law was passed, did anybody get mad 
and retaliate because we passed that ? 

Mr. Vourtiequez. When the escape law was passed? I 

Senator Jenner. When the escape law was passed, peril points, 
or whatever you want to call it. We wrote that into the law. 

Mr. VumLuequez. Yes. 

Senator Jenner. And we said when anybody has been injured they 
can come to the Tariff Commission and make an appeal, and the 
Tariff Commission can have hearings. You have just testified about 
that. 

Mr. Vuritequez. Yes. 

Senator Jenner. And then the President of the United States 
turned down the tariff findings. Was anybody mad about that? Did 
they retaliate ? 

Mr. Vutttequez. No. In fact, they— 

Senator Jrnner. Then why do you think they would retaliate 
over this law? 

Mr. Vurrteeurz. Well, because- 

Senator Jenner. Or do you want an ineffectual law whereby no 
remedy would be given to the domestic people, the domestic producers 
of this country ? ‘Ts that what you want? 

Mr. Vutr1Eequez. No; on the contrary, I think that I would help 
very, very much. It is purely a — a of method. In the ~ 
case you help, and hurt somebody else. There are other methods, 
think, where you can help just as effectively without hurting ae 

Senator Jenner. What do you say—why do you keep repeating 
they are going to retaliate? How are they going to hurt us? In what 
wav? Just give mean explanation. 

Mr. Vutrrrqurz. Well, I do not know, Senator, whether you are 
aware of the resentment that this proposed legislation has aroused in 
Mexico and Canada and in Peru and other countries. I have been 
exposed to it. I would recommend that you might, perhaps, ask our 
State Department what the replies have been or what the protests 
have been. I think that they may retaliate because we are vulner- 
able. 

For example, take Canada. Last year I believe—I am not sure 
the figures are exact, and I do not a hol them as being exact but 
use them as an order of magnitude—last year Canada imported from 
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this country over a billion dollars more than it sold to this country. 
And I think you know a little bit about a new government in Canada. 
I think that we are vulnerable. Our manufacturing industries are 
vulnerable. Because this has aroused probably a lot more resentment 
than it is really worth because of the method that is being used, be- 

‘ause these countries know that we need at least a portion of our 
requirements in their metals and they do not like the w: ay this is being 
passed through. That is what I am trying to imply, Senator. 

Senator JenNeR. But it is perfectly all right—well, take Canada, 
for example. You referred that you did not ‘like this dumping busi- 
ness. It is perfectly all right for Canada to dump her grains in 
America and depress the American market? That is perfectly all 
right ? 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. Well, I do not know anything about grains, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Jenner. Well, just take my word for it. That is what 
happens. Isthatall right? 

Mr. Vurtirquez. I do not think anybody should dump anything. 

Senator Jenner. In other words, why in the heck should we be 
concerned about other people getting mad at us when they do any- 
thing in the world they want to us and we are supposed to take it? 

Mr. Vum.xeQquez. Senator, | am not concerned about other people. 
I am concerned about the United States. 

Senator JENNER. Lamtoo. Lamtoo. That is what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Vumttequez. And I think if we pass through legislation that 
will hurt the United States as a whole, then we should be concerned. 

Senator JENNER. But you think it ought to be a one-way street? 

Mr. Vum.equez. I do not, sir. 

Senator JENNER. That we can just do anything just as long as we 
do not make anybody else mad? As long as we do not get them to 
retaliate against us? It is all right for our industries to go out of 
business? It is all right for our people to be unemployed ? 

Mr. Vuttiequez. I do not think that at all. 

Senator JENNER. Just as long as we make the rest of the world 
happy ? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I do not think that is all, sir. I first-——— 

Senator JENNER. Is that not the ultimate end of what you are dis- 
cussing’ Is not the point of view you have been presenting just 
exactly that? 

Mr. VuiiequeEz. No, sir; I do not think so. That is not my objec- 
tive to make everybody happy at our expense. On the contrary, my 
objective first is to make us happy and at the same time not to make 
others unhappy. 

Senator Jenner. All right. 

Senator Martone. Have you borrowed any money from any of the 
corporations set _up by our Government and financed largely here, 
like the Export-Import Bank or the World Bank, the International 
Bank, or any other institution for investment abroad ? 

Mr. VumLtLequez. Not the American Metal Co., Senator, but one of 
the companies in which we have an important financial interest in 
Rhodesia, the Chibuluma mines, has borrowed money. I am not sure 
whether it is Export-Import Bank or what the lending agency was. 
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It borrowed money which it will repay in metals, in copper and in 
cobalt. 

Senator Matonr. I just wanted to know if you had been financed 
by any of these organizations set up by the Government to encourage 
American investments abroad. We covered that almost entirely I 
think under the examination of another matter here with Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey. There are four organizations, and the 
xport- Import Bank is financed up to $5 billion by us alone. The 
other organizations, $8 billion or $9 billion. And we put up 35 per 
cent of it, and then it is controlled, the board of directors is controlled, 
by a foreign board. That is, a board with foreign nations controlling 
it because they vote according to the money they put in. And they do 
encourage this. 

Now, the normal processes have been pretty we It covered here, but 
the normal process is, according to the Constitution of the United 
States, to control foreign trade. And that is the C ongress of the 
United States. That is what I would call the normal process for 
control of foreign trade. And that you can read. 

I do not suppose anybody reads the Constitution any more. But in 
article I, section 8, that is where it puts the power and the responsi- 
bility to regulate it. And that is the normal manner. We have 
been under an abnormal manner for 24 years. I want the record to 
show that. 

Now, another thing that I am sure any other nation would bring up 
sometime: Are we not the only protection in case of a world war for 
the Western Hemisphere or for any other nation that is not a part of 
the opposition in that war? Is not the United States the only protec 
tion they would have / 

Mr. Vutiiequez. I certainly think so, Senator. 

Senator Martone. Well, then, is that not worth something to a na 
tion like Mexico or any nation in the Western Hemisphere or any 
nation in Kurope that we might think it is necessary to protect for our 
own safety ¢ Should that not be a consideration in this kindly black 
mail that you say will happen to us if we try to protect our ow) 
workingmen ¢ 

Mr. VurItite@uez. I think it has been a consideration. I think 
should continue to be one. 

Senator Martone. Do you not think that should be the main con 
sideration? Because we are the ones—were we not the ones in 1823 
when Monroe said that any nation—these are not the words but the 
spirit—that seeks to establish its form of government in the Western 
Hemisphere will be considered an overt act against the United States, 
which meant war. Then he stopped dead, cold, the European nations 
from moving in and taking charge of these Western Hemisphere na- 
tions mostly in South America. Is that not true 

Mr. Vuiiequez. | think so, yes. 

Senator Martone. And Mexico was occupied by Germany or some 
other 

Senator Bennerr. France. 

Mr. Vuritiequez. France. 

Senator Matone. France—for a while. But when we set down that 
Monroe Doctrine, which is still the best thing we ever had—we have 
abandoned it utterly, but we will go back to it, because our country 
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has made a cycle, sort of a mental aberration cycle, and it is coming 
back to its senses in spite of what Congress is still doing. 

Do you not think Mexico fully realizes that any time we cut them 
loose that they would not be free any length of time at all? Somebody 
would take them over? Or any other nation in South America? 

Mr. Vurttiequez. I do not know what they realize, sir. I do not 
think we could afford to allow it to happen. 

Senator Martone. Well, you do not think we could afford to allow it 
to happen ? 

Mr. Vuittequrz. No. 

Senator Martone. What would happen to them? Do you think they 
can afford to have it? 

Mr. Vuitiequez. No, sir, they cannot. 

Senator Martone. Then can they afford to blackmail us because we 
try to take care of some of our workingmen / 

Mr. Vurtiequez. It depends who starts what, Senator. 

Senator Matone. I will tell you who would start who. If we start 
running this United States to preserve our standard of living and our 
economic structure, we will soon have plenty of followers, because we 
want to make our own system work before we can sell it to anybody 
else, and we are not doing very good. 

Now, I want to say to you apropos of this sermon that you are giving 
us this morning—you are preaching to us, and you did on this first 
page, that Congress is out of it, that it is the State Department now 
and GATT and all the rest of it, that Congress has no authority. 

Senator JENNER. One world. 

Senator Martone. Is that not what you just said / 

Mr. Veinteavez. That is not what I intended to s: ay. 

Senator Martone. It is what you implied. 

Mr. Vuitirquez. | intended to point out- 

Senator MaLone. Let me read to you and see what you intended to 
say. It has been read to you three times. 

This method of legislation bypasses both the normal processes 
which of course I deny. The normal process was bypassed in 1934, 
and I think Congress is going to come back to its senses next year. 

Senator JENNER. Correction now there, Senator. It was not by- 
passed. Congress just ; gave up its rights under the Constitution. 

Senator Matonr. That is right. They just gave it up. 

This method of legislation bypasses both the normal processes of negotiation 
by the State Department with interested foreign governments and the Tariff 
Commission hearings required under the escape clauses of our GATT agreements. 

Well, you had a pretty good going over about that. But what you 
are saying here is that Congress has no right to come in with any 
remedial legislation. You are in effect saying that; are you not ? 

Mr. Vuriiequez. | had not intended to say that in effect. 

Senator Martone. Well, I can see that—— 

Senator JENNER. He says it has the right to come in as long as it 
does not make anybody else mad. 

Senator Mavone. Here is what I want to say to you. And I am 
afraid in a few years if we keep up what we are doing we are going to 
reach the point that you now apparently think we have reached. But 
under the Constitution of the United States, which has not been 
amended in this regard, Congress can come in at any time and take 
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back its constitutional responsibility to regulate foreign commerce 
and the national economy, and I think it is going to do it next year. 

Because the very thing that they did in 1934 under great stress and 
under the direction of a very strong Executive and State Depart- 
ment—they relinquished that responsibility to do this job and said, 
“Goahead. Try it.’ 

Well, now we have men like you that live in New York and other 
money centers that think it is more important to keep an industry alive 
in Mexico than it is, as the distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
said, in New Mexico. 

I find no words adequate to describe it, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all at this time. 

Senator Kerr. At this time. 

Senator JENNER. At this time. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. Iam still on paragraph A. 

Senator Kerr. Yes, you are. You have just finished the first para- 
graph of section A on page 1. 

Mr. Vuitiequez. It seems to us that there have been t wo major argu- 
ments made by the proponents of higher imposts on importations of 
lead and zine, with whic we deal below. 

(1) The request for Government assistance from domestic pro 
ducers of lead and zinc has been tied to the necessity of such assistance 
from the point of view of this country’s defense. 

We believe that this argument has no validity. In the first place. 
the Office of Defense Mobilization now considers Canada and Mexico 
equal to the United States for the purpose of the mobilization base 
of the United States. 

Senator Kerr. Now, can you document that statement ? 

Mr. Vuttiequez. I have discussed it, sir, with the Defense Depart 
ment, and I understand that that is the case. 

Senator Kerr. Now, with whom did you discuss it ? 

Mr. Vuirrequrz. I have nothing in writing. 

Senator Kerr. Well, with whom did you discuss it ? 

Mr. VuttiEquez. I do not know whether I have the name here, sir. 
I would like to— I can send you that, too. 

Senator\ Kerr. How would you go about refreshing your memory 
on it? 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. Well, I could make a telephone call. 

Senator Kerr. We will recess 3 minutes while you do that. 

Mr. VurILtequez. To New York. 

Senator Kerr. All right. 

Senator Martone. Go ahead. 

Senator Jenner. Let’s have a short recess. 

Senator Kerr. I want to know the identity of the person in the 
Defense Department or the Office of Defense Mobilization that offi- 
cially advised you that they now consider Canada and Mexico equal 
to the United States for the purpose of the mobilization base for the 
United States. (See letter, p. 275.) 

Mr. VourtiEquez. I will be glad to call our office, sir. It will take 
more than 3 minutes. 

Senator Kerr. You said you had that conversation. 

Mr. Vurrequez. Well, I should have said we had that. Actually 
another gentleman had the conversation. I want to be sure of the 
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name. I think I know the name, but I do not like to disclose it 
until 

Senator Kerr. Well, did you have the conversation / 

Mr. Vuttiequrz. Not I personally; no. 

Senator Kerr. Were you there when it was had ? 

Mr. Vum.equez. No. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I think that 

Mr. Vouintitequez. I think that information—— 

Senator Kerr. What evidence do you have that that is the present 
offic’ ial attitude of the Office of our Defense Department or the Office 
of our Defense Mobilization Department ? 

Mr. VumLieQuez. Several conversations, sir, by our office and a cer- 
tain individual. 

Senator Kerr. | am not talking about—TI am talking about what 
you know. 

Mr. VuritiEquez. Well, I think that a certain gentleman at the meet- 
ing that I attended, too, made a statement to the effect that the mobili- 
zation base 

Senator Kerr. What certain gentleman ? 

Mr. Vuititequrz. Well, I—it is Mr. Wormser I think said Mexico 
and Canada were included as part of the mobilization base of the 
United States at a meeting I attended in New York some time ago. 

Senator Kerr. Well, to say that Canada and Mexico were included 
in our defense base, mobilization base, might have one meaning. Do 
you think that that would be the same as saying that our Defense 
Mobilization Office now considers them equ: al to the United States for 
the purpose of the mobilization base of the United States ? 

Mr. Vum.rquez. I—that word is intended to mean that their pro- 
duction is considered available to us in times of war as much as our 
production. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I can interpret this only as meaning that we 
are equally dependent on Canada and Mexico as a part of—for the 
purpose of the mobilization base of the United States. 

Mr. Vuintuiqvez. Well, it is not intended to mean that, Senator. 

Senator Kerr. What does it say / 

Mr. Vuitiequerz. It is intended to mean- 

Senator Kerr. What does it say ? 

Mr. Vuittegurz. Canada and Mexico equal 

Senator Kerr. No 








the Office of Defense Mobilization * * * 

Mr. VurLtrquez (reading) : 

The Office of Defense Mobilization now considers Canada and Mexico equal to 
the United States for the purpose of the mobilization base of the United States. 

Senator Kerr. Do you think that is correct ? 

Mr. VurILieQuez. I believe it is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerr. And you are going to provide this committee with 
the documentary evidence that that is their position ? 

Mr. Vuitiequez. I shall try to do so, sir. 

(See letter, p. —.) 

Senator Kerr. And advise this committee with the name of the man 
in our Defense Department or Defense Mobilization Department who 
made that statement. 

Mr. Voutrequez. All right. 
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Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, can I ask a question / 

Senator Kerr. Sure. 

Senator Bennerr. The use of the word “equal” raises this question. 
If we had an emergency and had to reach out, could this Congress or 
the President of the United States demand—-has he the power to 
expect or require Canada or Mexico to supply us with material / 

Senator Kerr. You are addressing that question 

Senator Bennerr. I am addressing that question to the witness. 
That, it seems to me, would be a measure of equality. This Congress 
can require the producers of the United States to set their material 
aside by allocations and otherwise 

Senator Kerr. Fix the price. 

Senator Brennerr. Fix the price, control it completely for our 
benefit in the event of emergency. Can we do that with Mexico and 
Canada? 

Mr. Vurttuequrz. Well, in effect, Senator, that is what happened 
during World War II. Asa matter of fact, before we entered World 
War II—— 

Senator Kerr. Why don’t you answer his question 

Mr. Vum.equrz. I do not mary we can require them; no. I do 
not think that is correct. But if it is an emergency I believe that 
they will see that their interests are the same as ours, besides which if it 
is an emergency which impedes the movement of metals by water they 
would have no other place to ship to. 

Senator Bennerr. Well, then, do you not think maybe the use of 
the word “equal” is also as unfortunate perhaps as the word “vicious” 4 
It seems to me if we can require the use of domestic materials in an 
emergency, then “equal” would imply that we can also require the 
availability of Canadian and Mexican materials. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. The word “equal” as used here was not intended 
to mean that. And I agree with you it is ambiguous and could be 
changed to better phrasing. 

Senator Kerr. The important part about it is that I do not think 
it is ambiguous. I think it is misused or inaccurately used. I agree 
with the Senator from Utah entirely. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, could I call- 

Senator Kerr. Just one moment. I would like to have his observa 
tion. 

Mr. Vuttiequerz. Yes; you think it is misused. 

Senator Kerr. Well, what do you think? 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. I think it should be clarified. I quite agree as it 
stands it does not mean what I intended it to mean. 

Senator Kerr. Well, then, you think that rather than being able 
to document the accuracy of this statement that it might be well to 
amend the statement to state the facts / 

Mr. Vuriitequez. I would like to do both. That is, to 

Senator Kerr. If you can do the one, you do not need to do the 
other. 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. That is to say, I would like to get the documentary 
statement and depending on what it says to amend this statement, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I think that would be well, because this is a 
pretty serious matter that we have before us. But when you talk 
about the defense of the United States, that is even more serious. 
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I want to say that if our country—while I think we have great friends 
in Mexico and Canada, and I think that is a matter of comfort to 


on, us, 1f you could assure us and establish the accuracy of your statement 

or that they are now equal to the United States for the purpose of the 

to mobilization base of the United States, I think that would be a matter 
| of great comfort to a lot of people. It would to me. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, if I might carry this one point 
ass. just a step further, if these nations were to get so mad at us because 
eSs we tried to protect our labor and workingmen by fixing a duty or 
‘ial excise that made the difference in wages and difference of taxes and 


cost of doing business, they could, as a matter of fact, within their 
rights, refuse to allow these exports either in peacetime or wartime; 
yur could they not ? 


nid Mr. VumtLequez. Exports of lead and zinc, Senator ? 

Senator Matonr. Or any other material either in peace or war to 
ied uus—or to anybody, as a matter of fact. 
rid Mr. Vumttequez. Well, my purpose, Senator, is to point out that 


we agree with you that there should be some help in this country, 
but that there are other ways of doing it, we think, which will not 








do Senator Martone. Well, you have not touched that question yet. 
hat Mr. Vuiiequrz. Injure these countries. 
f it Senator Martone. Could not Canada and Mexico—they are inde- 
hey | pendent; are they not? 
Mr. Vurtiequez. Certainly they are. 
of Senator Martone. That is, I think Canada is attached to England 
s”? as——Wwhat do they call them ¢ 
an Senator JENNER. Part of the Dominion. 
the | Senator MaLone. Part of the Dominion. But they have been acting 
rather independently. If they wanted to shut down the exports of 
ded any materials to the United States or Mexico or to England—they 
be | did refuse to give England wheat till we gave England the money 
to pay for it. They would not give it to them. 
ink So could they not at any time do that either in peace or war? 
ree _ Vuintequrz. They are certainly independent countries, and 


they can take any move they want that they feel would be to their 
nation: sal interest. 

‘Val- Senator Manone. So, as a matter of fact, if they do not consider 
our defense of their area, we being the only one that we believe could 
defend it—maybe they do not. And if they do not take that seriously 

and they do retaliate. could that not be one of the ways of retali: ition / 


s it Mr. Vumtequrz. Well, I think they—as you know, Senator, they 
certainly need our market for lead and zine—— 
ible Senator Matone. I am not asking 


| to Mr. Vurtiequez. To a certain extent. 
| Senator MaLone. I am not asking you that at all. Iam asking you 
if they could not retaliate in that manner. 


the Mr. Vumtiequez. They could; yes. 

Senator Martone. All right. 
ary Now, I want to _— out to you India did that in peacetime. She 
sir. Was supposed to be one of the free nations, and she is free, theo- 
isa retically. I was there, too, and over in Karachi. One of the methods 
alk of fixing up a nation so it cannot last very long when some of these 


us. colonial nations leave it is to divide it, so the Vv divided it. The vy have 
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India in the middle and Pakistan on each side. So there is no means 
of communication if they do not care about them communicating. 

So it cannot work very long. It is just a question of how long. 

sut we got dependent on monazite sand from India, without which 
it is very hard to do the power job on this atomic energy. And they 
suddenly cut them off, thought we had to sign something else or 
luckily we found the monazite sand elsewhere, which we can do in 
most cases. But what would keep India from c utting off all the man- 
ganese we are getting over there in peacetime now? If they can 
cut off monazite sand, they can just say it is applicable now to a lot 
of manganese; could they not, in peacetime or war ? 

Mr. Vum.eqQuez. They surely could. 

Senator Matonr. Well, I am glad that you understand some of the 
facts of life along this line. 

And we are dependent now on some certain other nations for things 
that we can become, if not entirely independent, very close to it on. 

And I commend for your reading—and I think you have read it, 
because you a little later on quote part of it—Senate Document 1627 
of the 83d Congress. 

But what we said there was that the Western Hemisphere can be 
defended, and it can be made self-sufficient, everything we need for 
war or peace. And we stand on that. It can be done, and very easily, 
too. 

But we did not say that if certain nations like Argentina get mad at 
us, irritated because we try to cultivate a higher standard of living 
and we cannot while we are helping them—we did not say they could 
not stop sending the stuff. We just said that we can make the hemi 
sphere self-sufficient. 

sut this has to be a two-way street. 

So go ahead. 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise one more 
question. 

Senator Kerr. The Senator from Utah. 

Senator Bennerr. During World War Il—and I think also during 
the Korean war—the mining industry in this country was aa yject to 
price ceilings. Were similar ceilings imposed in Mexico? 

Mr. Vuti.equez. Before we entered the war, Senator, I believe that 
the Mexican Government passed a regulation that no lead or zine or 
copper could be exported to any country except the United States or 
certain other South American countries provided that they had simi 
lar resolutions. I think the Mexican Government had that before 
we entered World War II. 

Senator Bennerr. Did you sell any lead or zine in the United States 
during the war from your Mexican properties ? 

Mr. Vutmttequez. Oh, yes. Very large quantities. 

Senator Bennetr. Did you sell it at prices higher than the domesti 
price ceilings ? 

Mr. Vutttequrz. Thev were—I do not remember the figure, but 
they were lower. They were at or lower than the United States price 
here. 

Senator Bennerr. How was that decision arrived at ¢ 

Mr. Vutm.equez. Well, the chief—the only buyer of lead and zine 
during World War II—and other strategic materials—was the RFC 
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subsidiary—Metals Reserve Company. The prices that the foreign 
countries received for their raw materials were—they were negotia- 
tions between the interested companies or countries and the Metals 
Reserve Company. 

Senator Bennerr. You are sure they were always lower than the 
domestic price ceilings? 

Mr. Vurtuequez. So far as we are concerned, sir, the contracts we 
negotiated. I remember the first one, the first contract that was 
made, was in, I think, 1941 at a time when the ceiling price here was 
5.85 cents per pound for lead, and that called for a price of 3.75 
cents f. o. b. the Canadian-American border, lower than the ceiling 
price. 

Then I think the price gradually was increased throughout the war 
until just as the war ended it was 5.4 cents a pound, at a time when 
our ceiling price here was somewhat higher than 5.85. 

It was never higher so far as the production I know is concerned 
than the American ceiling prices. Usually lower. 

Senator Bennerr. Had it been higher, the story might be more 
dramatic. But the fact that it was always lower would indicate that 
we did not consider Canada and Mexico as equal to us—your phras- 
ing here. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. Well, of course, at that time, sir, we were the 
only buyer. We just tried to make the best bargain we could. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, I just want to 

Senator Bennerr. May I just take 1 second to finish this? 

Senator Martone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennerr. Did that hold true during the Korean war? 

Mr. Vurtiequrez. No. During the Korean war the Office of Price 
Stabilization imposed the same price regulations that had existed 
during World War II. However, the price regulations did not recog- 
nize that at that time there were “heavy buyers of lead and zine and 
copper in Europe which were not available during World War II, 
and the result of it was that quite a bit of that production, instead of 
coming here, went abroad, because there was a much higher price 
available abroad from friendly foreign countries. 

Senator Bennerr. Well, then, you lead me down two alleys. Did 
you actually sell lead and zine in _ United States at prices higher 
than the Korean price ceilings, or did you just withdraw from the 
market / 

Mr. Vurintiequez. At prices higher ? 

Senator Bennerr. Were you able to get for your Canadian or Mexi- 
can production more money in the U nited States than domestic pro- 
ducers were paid / 

Mr. Vuriiequez. I do not think we sold—well, there may have been 
some transactions, sir, certain transactions at prices higher than 
United States price ceilings. Yes, there may have been. 

Senator Bennerr. All right. 

Mr. Vuttirquez. I donot recall exactly. 

Senator Bennerr. Then you have suggested furthermore that we 
could not depend on Canada and Mexico as an equal part of our mobili- 
zation base in the case of a limited war because if European prices 
were higher you naturally sold your product in the highest market. 

Senator JENNER. Sure. 
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Senator Bennett. So this material was not safely available to us. 

Mr. Vutiequez. Well, sir, at that time the United States a 
ernment apparently did not consider that the metals were needed i 
this country—that is, the foreign metals—because they put on price 
ceilings and made no representations whatsoever that they needed i 
and the countries did what they thought were—well, they did oie 
« good businessman does—sell where he can get the most money. 

Senator Benneiv. Well, I think what you have testified to is pretty 
good evidence that except in case of all-out war in which the foreign 
producing countries have a great interest in self-protection they are 
not dependable for us as a part of our mobilization base. 

Mr. Vutmtteqvez. Well, I think, sir, you should take into account 
that our industries during the Korean period to which you just 
referred were never short of lead and zine. They had as much as 
they needed. 

Senator BeEnnetr. You mean to say that during that period the 
American production was adequate for the American consumption / 

Mr. VutiiequEz. No, no—well, Canada and Mexico delivered some 
lead here. They delivered less than previously. Some lead was 
delivered by—or deferred from deliveries to the stockpile. I am 
not aware there was any drastic shortage, if any, of lead and zine to 
our industries in that period. 

Senator Bennerr. No drastic shortage, but whatever was delivered, 
if | understood your early testimony, was delivered or—the producers 
were free to get a price higher than the American market if they 
could eet it? 

Mr. Vutitiequez. In some cases. sir, the producers got a higher 
price, but in many cases they sold at the ce ‘ling price. I cannot tell 
you what the balance is between the two. 

Senator Bennett. I think we have demonstrated that the word 
“equal” is not a very happy selection in this particular context. 

Senator Martone. Do you want that statement to stand that you 
first made—that you always made your material available here when 
we needed it—in Mexico? 

Senator Kerr. I thought he said, like a good businessman, he sold 
it w rie ‘e he could get the most money. 

nator Matonr. The first statement he made—that it is available 
to us 

Mr. Vutitiequrz. Yes: I think it is. If we really need it, it is 
available to us 

Senator Martone. If we pay enough for it 

Mr. Vuiitiequez. No. 

Senator Matonr. Did you have any contracts with any organiza 
tion like the GSA here for lead and zine during World War II 
the Korean war, or at any other time / 

Mr. Vuttirevez. During World War II we had contracts with the 
Metals Reserve Company. 

Senator Martone. What was that price / 

Mr. Vurtirevez. I think the first price was 3.4 or 3.75 cents a 
pound. 

Senator Maronr. How does 

Mr. Vuttiequez. It was lower than the ceiling price. 

Senator Martone. It was lower than the ceiling price ? 

Mr. Vut_iequez. Yes. 
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Senator Martone. Will you furnish that price to us after you re- 
view it? 

Mr. VUILLEQUEZ. I will be very happy to give you the history. 

Senator Matone. I would be glad for you to. Now, this document 
says on the Western Hemisphere that you can get this material as far 
us war is concerned. No outside nation can prevent us from getting 
it in South America. But it did not say, as so well brought out here 
by the questioning, that. they had to sell it to us. We presume a com- 
mon interest. But we would have to spearhead any national defense 
of the hemisphere, or, as a matter of fact, any other, if a country 
wanted to be defended in all-out war they’re anticipating with Russia 
or anyone of that size. But it does not mean that they make it avail- 
able. And, as a matter of fact, they make it very hard to get. You 
are going to run into that when you start to answer some of these 
questions. And I think you are going to find that you sold it over 
our domestic price re. World War II, and I want you to look that 
up. And I am sure—I do not know you did, but many of them did— 
paid more for it. 

Mr. Vutmttequrz. It so happens that I made some of those contracts 
myself, Senator. 

Senator Manone. Well, I am going to tell you what you are going 
to find. Iam going to have it when they come back here again. And 
I do not think you are going to get through. We are going to have 
- go to the floor here. I think you are going to have to come back. 

[ do not know how we are going to figure it out for you. But you have 
testified to so many things this morning and so much theory that- 
subject to questioning—I do not know how we are going to turn you 
loose. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. Well, lam here for your—— 

Senator Matone. I know you are. 

Mr. VuILLequez. Questioning whenever you want me, Senator. 
That is what I came here for. 

Senator Manone. I think we are going to have to go to the floor 
pretty soon, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Kerr. I hope you will realize our only purpose is to get 
accurate information into this record about the legislation before us. 
You feel comfortable in that? 

Mr. Vuittequez. I certainly do, sir; yes. I had not expected this 
committee to agree with everything I have here. 

Senator Kerr. But you had hoped we would agree with something ? 

Mr. Vuitiequrz. | hoped you would agree with something ; yes. 

Senator Kerr. It may be we will find something later that we do. 

Senator Martone. I agree that he is a very smart businessman, and 
his companies are fully entitled to do what they are doing. I respect 
him for it. The thing he is doing is showing up the Congress of the 
United States for transferring this responsibility toa foreign nation 
under their own act. And I think : is a good, healthy condition 
for this committee and the Senate. really do. T appreciate what 
he is saying this morning. Because a does not know there is any 
other bible but the State Department and GATT. And he thought 
Congress was clear out of it, that they have no more authority. 
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Senator Jenner. And they are. 

Senator Martone. Well, they are, by their own abdication; that 
is all. 

Senator JENNER. But, when they try to take it back, they scream 
like wounded ’coons. 

Senator Martone. If we start taking it back, the nations are going 
to get mad and blackmail us and keep us from shipping this ‘stuff. 
I never did see a fellow who started paying blackmail that didn’t 
finally have to leave the country or shoot the guy. 

Senator Kerr. Now, you are not talking about the witness ? 

Senator JENNER. No; no. 

Mr. Vur.equrz. I have been wondering, Senator. I have been 
wondering whether he was talking about me. 

Senator Kerr. I want to assure you that that remark was not ad- 
dressed to you. 

Mr. VurLiequez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Krrr. No; I did not want you to get the wrong impression. 

Sen: itor Martone. I appreciate a certain lev ity, because if you cannot 
laugh at some of the stuff Congress does it will kill you. 

Senator Kerr. That isright. What do you think about- 

Senator Matone. I want to finish this statement, Mr. Chairman, 
right now. 

Senator Kerr. All right. 

Senator Martone. What I think is beneficial to this Congress and 
beneficial to this committee is that there are people in this country 
that think this is the law, that it is against the law somehow or 
another and against ethics for us to take care of our own workingmen 
and our own industries in this country. And I think that is a very 
great and valuable piece of information. 

Senator Kerr. Well, I think one of the values of the hearing, and 
a very great value, is that the witness is enlightening the committee 
on what American mining companies have been able to do. 

Senator Martone. That is right. 

Senator Kerr. With American money, in the production of ores in 
foreign countries and paying taxes in foreign countries and employ- 
ing labor in foreign countries, and what effect that has had upon so 
many segments of our economy. 

Senator Matonr. Then, if Congress does not know what to do, the 
blood is on our own head. 

Senator Kerr. I think it might be well if the witness wanted to 
finish this paragraph. It would only take a moment for him to 
finish it. 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. Which paragraph is that, sir? 

Senator Kerr. That is the paragraph after the first sentence of 
which you now find the place to take up reading again if you take 
up where you left it. 

Mr. Vuitiequrz. This is because the exportable productions of 
Mexico and Canada are available to us by rail, and because of the 
record of these two countries in supplying us with raw materials 
during peace and war. 

Senator Matone. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, Senator Bennett's ques- 
tion just brought out the fact it is not available to us on account of 
the action of the c ountry itself and the producers there. It is available 
physically. That is what this report says. 
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Senator Kerr. Physically, it could be transported. 

Senator Marone. It can be done, but you have to have the coopera- 
tion of these people, and you did not have it. 

Mr. VutLiequez. We had it during World War II. For 
example 

Senator Martone. You had it this way: You sold for a higher price. 
And I am going to bring the prices in and put them in the record. 

Mr. VumLeqQuez. Not during World War II, Senator. 

Senator Martone. Talking about war. We are not talking about 
one particular item. And I think you know it just as well as I do. 
I have to go get it. You are not getting it for us. I am going to 
get it. 

Senator Kerr. Go ahead with the next sentence. 

Mr. Vum.equez. For example, during World War II, friendly 
foreign countries delivered about 234 million tons of zine and about 
214 million tons of lead. These supplies, which came chiefly from 
Canada, Mexico, and Peru, were of immeasurable assistance in winning 
World War LI. 

Senator MaLonr. Came cheaply ? 

Mr. Vuituequez. I believe so, sir. Cheaper than our prices here. 

Senator Martone. I think more cheaply than we are getting it now 
through our inflation, but you are going to find you did not undersell 
the American market. You oversold it when we fixed a price. And 
you have already testified, and of course it is a fact, that you have 
to have the friendship of these countries. It is not available unless 
they want to ship it. Physically it is available in the Western Hemis- 
phere. I go with you a hundred percent and you quote it a little 
later on—a par agraph out of this report. We believe that. But we 
believe that in your own operations, that you have testified to here 
have been antagonistic to our best interests by shipping abroad and 
then they ship it t back to us in some form. 

And, furthermore, our enemies, potential enemies, get it. They got 
the copper from England and they shipped over there from Chile. 
Right at the time when we think there is a cold war going on. 

That is, I use that “we” in a broad manner. I do not believe it. 
But there are people that do. 

Senator Kerr. We will recess until 3 o’clock. 

And in the meantime, if you could ascertain the name of the man 
in the Defense Department who was the authority for this statement, 
I willappreciate it. 

Mr. VuILttequez. I will do that, sir. 

(See letter, p. 275.) 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 3 p.m., this date. ) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Bennett (presiding). Ladies and gentlemen, the chairman 
is involved in the action on the floor, and has asked me to act for him 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Vuillequez, did you not make very much progress this morning? 
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STATEMENT OF JEAN VUILLEQUEZ—Resumed 


Mr. Vurtiequez. I am afraid not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bennett. I wonder if you would consider the idea of offer- 
ing your statement for the record in its entirety, with the understand- 
ing you can then go on reading it, and if we come to the point where 
we have to break ‘oft, we can then decide whether or not it would be 
wise to bring you back again tomorrow morning. 

I hope we can finish this up tonight, and Senator Carlson and I 
know we will have to leave here about 20 minutes after 4. Unanimous 
consent on the pending amendment on the floor of the Senate is due to 
expire at 20 minutes after 4, so we will have to go over there and vote. 

Mr. Vumiequrz. Mr. Chairman, I will be very happy to offer my 
statement for the record, and might I suggest that rather than read 
it perhaps you would prefer to ask questions about it. I think every 
one of you has had the opportunity to read it, and it might save your 
committee’s time and everybody else’s time. 

Senator Brennerr. If you just read the statement without interrup- 
tion, it would take about 45 minutes. 

Mr. Vurtitequez. I am afraid it would; yes. 

Senator Bennerr. No question about that. 

I am not sure, Senator Carlson, whether you have read it. 

Senator Cartson. I have read it, Mr. Chairman, and I would sug- 
gest we make it a part of the record, if there is no objection from 
Mr. Vuillequez, and if he wants to just discuss certain sections of it 
without reading it, in order to get the full text in the record. Then 
questions can be asked, and I am hoping we can conclude this within 
an hour, if possible. 

Senator Bennett. If there are no objections, then, the statement will 
be accepted in full for the record, and we will ask Mr. Vuillequez to go 
back to the weg at which we broke off today and go through the state- 
ment page by page and summarize the central points that he thinks 
are important in it, and we will feel free to ask any questions. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Mr. Vuillequez’ prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JEAN VUILLEQUEZ 


The committee is no doubt aware that the United States Government in its 
stockpiles owns large quantities of lead and zinc—in fact, in excess of the original 
stockpile goals. 

The following table shows the production and consumption during 1956 of the 
United States; of the United States, Canada, and Mexico combined; and of the 
Western Hemisphere: 

[Thousands of short tons] 


United States, Western 
United States Canada, and Hemisphere 
Mexico 


Lead Zine Lead Zine Lead Zine 


Production__. ‘Sétitiet hcant | 848 | 486 1,246 | 1, 
Consumption ‘ ; 1, 190 1, 050 1, 288 l 


The above figures clearly indicate that the United States is deficient in lead 
and zinc, that the United States, Canada, and Mexico combined are self-sufficient 
and that the Western Hemisphere has excess supplies of these two metals. 
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Appendix A shows the same figures for the 10-year period ending with 1956, 
including average yearly prices for each metal. It is clear that at no time in 
the last 10 years has domestic consumption come even within striking distance 
of domestic needs, despite prices substantially higher than those prevailing 
today. 

Consequently, we believe it is much more correct to conclude that this country’s 
defense depends in important part upon the production of lead and zinc in 
friendly foreign countries. My company for many years has spent large sums 
of money exploring for new lead and zinc mines in the United States. We have 
found none. It is our view that expansion of production at economic costs is 
much more likely to occur in friendly foreign countries, including our contiguous 
neighbors, than in the United States. We believe that there will be an increase 
in the dependence e of the United States in peace and in war on foreign supplies 
of lead and zine. Therefore, we conclude that from the point of view of our 
national security, we must do everything possible to assist the growth in eco- 
nomic production of these metals, not only in the United States, but equally in 
friendly foreign countries. In this connection we quote from the report of the 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Economic Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with Respect to the Accessibility of Strategic 
and Critical Materials to the United States in Time of War and for Our 
Expanding Economy, No. 1627, of July 9, 1954: 

“The Western Hemisphere can be defended and will be the only dependable 
source to the United States of critical war materials in the event of an all-out 
wer >.> 9" 

“* * * Tt is imperative to the security of this Nation and to the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere that we and they foster the greatest measure of self- 
sufficiency in the production of such materials and continually study all possible 
devices th: it will encourage the expansion of hemispheric production in this vital 
field. It is vital to our domestic welfare, economy, and security that maximum 
economic production be maintained, first within our own borders and second 
in the Western Hemisphere * * *.” 

The proposed legislation would tend to reduce the production of lead and zine 
in the Western Hemisphere and, as emphasized in the above-mentioned report, 
would impair the security of our country. 

(2) Another well propagated argument of the proponents of higher tariffs 
on lead and zine is that the United States producers cannot compete with the 
low wage rates of exporters to the United States. This is a generality which 
has been used by such proponents, but which is based more on emotions than on 
facts. 

During the hearings on lead and zine of the Tariff Commission in November 
1953, the Commission found : 

“* * * Reports received for Canada covered operations that in 1952 accounted 
for SO percent and 61 percent, respectively, of total Canadian mine production 
of lead and zine; reports received from Mexico covered operations that in 1952 
accounted for 28 percent and 45 percent, respectively, of Mexican mine produc- 
tion of lead and zinc. The information obtained from foreign producers cannot 
be published without revealing the operations of individual concerns, but such 
data made available to the Commission point to some general observations. 

“The information available to the Commission indicates that the total prin- 
cipal operating expenses, as well as expenses for wages and salaries, are lower 
per ton of crude ore mined in the United States than in Canada and Mexico. 
This appears to be the case even though average hourly earnings of workers are 
much lower for operations in Mexico than for those in either Canada or the 
United States, and are slightly lower for Canada than for the United States. 
The data also indicate that taxes other than income taxes per ton of crude ore 
mined in Mexico were much higher than in Canada and very much higher than 
in the United States. 

“However, when allowance is made for the differences in the average value 
of the ores mined in the three countries, as affected by differences in the yield 
of metals obtained from them, the situation with respect to the foregoing com- 
parison of costs is quite different. Notwithstanding apparently higher operat- 
ing expenses, and higher expenses for salaries and wages, per ton of crude ore 
mined in Canada and Mexico than in the United States, these expenses are lower 
per unit of recoverable metal in Mexico and Canada than in the United States. 
This helps to explain why, despite higher expenses per ton of ore mined in 
Canada and Mexico than in the United States, the ratio of net operating profit 
before income taxes to net sales, as indicated by the data, has in general been 
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more favorable for Canadian and Mexican producers than for United States 
producers. This ratio was much higher for the reporting Canadian producers 
than for United States producers for all years covered by the survey (1950, 
1952, January-June 1953). For reporting Mexican producers it was much 
higher than for United States producers in 1950, and in 1952 the ratios were 
nearly the same, but in the first half of 1953 the ratio was substantially lower 
for the reporting Mexican concerns than for United States producers.” 

It is a fact that in most foreign ores the metal content, including co- and 
by-products such as silver and gold, is higher than in most American mines, 
It is also a fact that some foreign countries, notably Mexico, impose taxes on 
the value of production and on exports, in addition to income taxes, which are 
substantially higher than for companies operating in the United States. 

B. 8S. 2376 provides for a sliding scale of taxes under which there would be 
no tax with lead and zine at 17 and 14% cents a pound, and up to 3 and 2 
cents per pound when prices are less than 15 and 124 cents for lead and zine, 
respectively. These taxes are for pig lead and slab zinc and compare with the 
present import duty of 14.5 cents and 0.70 cents per pound, respectively. The 
principle of a sliding scale for metals in which we are deficient would injure 
rather than help the very proponents of this legislation. Exporters to the 
United States would tend to withhold supplies when the tax is high and to 
increase such supplies when the tax is low or completely removed. This would 
mean that the prices of these metals would fluctuate widely and frequently. 
There would be frequent periods of shortage and oversupply. Consumers would 
lose confidence in lead and zine. Lead and zine consumers have been critical 
in the past of the wide fluctuations in the prices of these two metals. These 
past fluctuations were not due to policies of importers or of domestic producers, 
but to conditions beyond the control of the world industry, such as Korea, 
stockpiling policies, and the on-again-off-again purchase program against sales 
of surplus agricultural products. These fluctuations would encourage con- 
sumers to design away from lead and zine and, therefore, would discourage 
consumption of these metals. 

It is, furthermore, our view that the prices used in 8S. 2376 were not deter- 
mined by objective, open-market considerations. The market for lead and zine 
has been supported by the United States Government, first in its strategic, 
stockpile-purchasing program, and second in the purchases against sales of sur- 
plus agricultural products. The prices in S. 2876 are not realistic. If such 
legislation is passed, the prices should be based closely on the economics of lead 
and zine production and consumption. In our opinion, these economics would 
eall for prices substantially lower than 17 cents for lead and 141% cents for 
zine. Present prices in London reflect approximately 12144 cents per pound for 
lead and 10 cents per pound for zine in the United States. If this bill is con- 
sidered necessary, the prices should be lowered substantially, close to the present 
market. Furthermore, it is our view that fixed prices are impractical. There 
should be a provision for periodical review and change of such prices in 
accordance with changes in market conditions. 

S. 2376 would not help the small, marginal mines in the United States. 
These mines require substantially more protection in order to be competitive 
with the large mines in the United States and abroad. The large mines in the 
United States, in our opinion, do not require any protection vis-a-vis foreign 
mines. In other words, S. 2376 would guarantee a higher price to large and 
competitive United States producers at the expense of American consumers and 
friendly foreign countries. The proposed legislation would increase the prices 
of lead and zine combined in the United States by about $75 million per annum, 
based on 1956 consumption. This huge amount would be paid by our con- 
sumers. This legislation would not assist that small segment of the domestic 
lead and zine mining industry which is not competitive with foreign or larger 
domestic mines. The large United States mines would receive a windfall they 
do not need. 

If the administration and Congress feel that it is necessary to protect United 
States lead and zine mines, then there is available another method, which 
would not injure our foreign friends. Here we refer to a plan of direct sub- 
sidies. One plan which suggests itself to us, but which we do not submit as 
the only solution, is as follows: 

(a) A study should be made to determine the approximate economic 
prices for lead and zine. Such determination should be reviewed periodi- 
cally. Each metal should be treated separately. Uneconomic mines should 
not be subsidized. We use the word “uneconomic” to mean mines whose 
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costs do not permit them to compete successfully against available substi- 
tute materials. 
‘tat (b) In the event the price of the metals falls below the determined 
odeek economic price, a subsidy would be paid to all producing mines pro rata to 
1950. the decline in price. This subsidy should not be more than one-half cent 
sae per pound for each 1 cent per pound that the price declines below the 


rh determined economic price. : : . 
lowes (Cc) During the periods when the subsidy is payable, a portion of the 
metals subsidized should be purchased by the United States Government 
: for permanent stockpiling. This is a most important proviso, which is 
en essential, otherwise the subsidy plan would penalize efficient producers. 
ses ob Stockpiling should Start after the price declines by, Say, 1 cent below the 
S are determined economic price, and the tonnages stockpiled would increase as 


the market price decreases. There should, however, be an upper limit on 
a be the tonnage to be purchased by the United States Government for stock- 
piling during any 1 year. 


2 . . . 
iat (d@) The uneconomic mines could be kept on a standby basis, if necessary, 
h the by Government assistance, so that these future assets would be available 


The when needed for emergency reasons or wher they become economic through 
changes in prices or technological advances in beneficiation. 


Se This plan is impartial, simple, would require a minimum of administrative 
ha tb expense ; the cost of it would be easily measurable, and it recognizes that cer- 
vould tain lead and zinc mines are uneconomic. If the determined economic prices 
watt? are reasonable, there should be no premium on inefficiency and this plan would 
wet not have the discouraging effect on consumption of lead and zinc which high 
‘itical tariffs would bring about. Furthermore, the tonnages which might be stock- 
These piled under the above plan would be purchased by the United States Govern- 
acers ment at low lead and zine prices. ba 
eda We well realize that some, if not all, of the domestic lead and zine industry 
sales are opposed to a subsidy program. They prefer higher tariffs. At the same 
con time, if the intention is to help the mines which need assistance, then only a 
urage subsidy will be effective. Anv tariff designed to help the small, marginal mines 
F in the United States would have to be so high that it would discourage the use 
deter. of substantial quantities of these metals in favor of substitute materials, such 
1 zine as aluminum and plastics. L ; 
tegic, A subsidy program for lead and zine was considered in 1949, but was not 
? atid acted upon. At that time Mr. Andrew Fletcher, president of the St. Joseph Lead 
- such Co., in two letters to Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, opposed subsidies and said, 
f lead in part: : slap. ‘ "ws 
would “It is particularly significant that the bills so far offered in Congress are 


ka Son principally sponsored by noncompetitive or marginal mines which are unable 


1d for to operate profitably at today’s nonferrous metals prices, despite the fact that 
8 con- prevailing prices are well above prewar levels. * * * 
resent “There will always be mines that cannot operate profitably at any price level— 
There be it high or low, and there have always been mines that have and will operate 
es iD intermittently. * * * 
“Hisory is full of examples of Government intervenion with free markets— 
‘tates. all of them ending disastrously or severely restricting the principles of 
ptitive liberty. * * *. 
in the “It is next to impossible for even the most competent mining engineer to deter- 
oreign mine whether a mine, if shut down, would mean a permanent loss of its remaining 
e and reserves. Mining history is full of examples of mines reopened after many 
rs and years of inactivity. * * *” 
prices A tariff or excise tax is even more injurious than a subsidy. It penalizes all 
nnum, consumers. It is a hidden tax. Furthermore, in the case of lead and zinc, it 
r con- would injure the economic well-being of our friendly neighbors whose production 
mestic | we need for our national security. 
larger . United States Government policies are chiefly responsible for the wide fluctua- 
1 they tions in the prices of lead and zinc over the last few years and for the present 
5 depressed prices. The United States Government has continually tinkered with 
United the market by on-and-off purchasing policies for the strategic stockpile and 
which against sales of surplus agricultural products. The result is that both metals 
‘t sub- are now overproduced. Present lead and zine prices are low not only for do- 
mit as mestic but also for foreign producers. They, too, cannot live at present realiza- 
tions. Uneconomic production here and abroad should be allowed to decline. 
momic In fact, production in foreign countries is now also being reduced. The best 
eriodi- Solution is to leave the market alone. The free play of supply and demand will 
should 
whose 
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eventually bring about a proper balance between economic production and de- 
mand. The large economic United States mines have always been able to 
compete with foreign mines, and there is no reason why they cannot continue 
to do so. 

C. For the proper discharge of my responsibilities with the American Metal 
Co., Ltd., I frequently travel in many countries. I have visited Canada, Latin 
America, Europe, Africa, and from time to time the Far East. Practically all 
businessmen in these foreign countries find it impossible to understand the eco- 
nomic policies of the United States. They say, on the one hand, we are willing 
to give, and on the other hand we wish to take away. As an example of policies 
which are difficult, if not impossible, for any foreigner to follow, I quote the head- 
lines of certain articles which appeared in the New York Times of May 31, June 1, 
and June 2, 1957: 

(1) “British Ease Curb on Peiping Trade Despite United States View.” 

(2) “Tung Oil Tariff Urged.” 

(3) “Britain Protests Curb on Woolens.” 

(4) “Knowland Says Britain Aids Foes by Move on China.” 

(5) “Soaring Exports Uphold Economy—Foreign Sales Up 28 Persent, Are a 
Bright Spot in a Cloudy Business Picture—Farms, Industry Aided.” 

It is particularly difficult for our foreign friends to understand our present 
position on tariffs if we examine what appears to them to be a statement of 
intent of the United States as expressed in S. 2130, from which I quote: 

“Src. 201. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE.—The Congress of the United States recog- 
nizes that the progress of free peoples in their efforts to further their economic 
development, and thus to strengthen their freedom, is important to the security 
and general welfare of the United States. The Congress further recognizes 
the necessity of assistance to such peoples if they are to succeed in these efforts. 
The Congress accordingly reaffirms that it is the policy of the United States, and 
declares it to be the purpose of this title, to assist, on a basis of self-help and 
mutual cooperation, the efforts of free peoples to develop their economic re- 
sources, increase their productive capabilities, and raise their standards of 
living.” 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson testified before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in connection with the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act. 
Mr. Wilson’s statement included the following comments: 

“It is important that we keep in mind the fact that the Communist threat 
in the world today is based upon more than an outright military threat. It in- 
cludes an equally serious threat in the economic, the political, and the propaganda 
areas. 

“The ideal thing would be for the people of the various nations of the world, 
and particularly of the free world, to develop the resources of their countries, 
producing the things they can do the best and exchange such goods and services 
with other nations. In this way the living standards of all nations can be 
raised more rapidly than if each nation tries to live on its own production and 
resources alone. The peoples of no free nation should be so restricted to the 
particular resources and production available in their own countries that they 
cannot balance their economies and maintain basic living standards for their 
people. 

“To achieve this result trade barriers should be reduced to the extent practi- 
cable and all artificial restrictions eliminated * * *. 

“In the consideration of our own defense we must carefully consider how im- 
provement of our trade relations with our allies and friends can be turned to 
real account in helping both ourselves and our allies. To do this we must move 
in the direction of removing unreasonable restrictions to international trade. 
We need our allies. In spite of our tremendous strength the United States can- 
not go alone in this modern world. This is no admission of weakness; it is a 
recognition of realities. The whole free world needs the collective and united 
strength of all of its members * * *. 

“International trade must be a two-way street. Such trade provides the most 
effective way to improve our relations with our allies on a long-range basis. 
It is just as important as any military agreements which we might work out. 
Military agreements alone will not maintain friendship between peoples and 
nations.” 

The countries which exported important quantities of lead and zine to the 
United States, purchased from the United States during 1956 about $5 billion 
of products including food, agricultural products, chemical products, fuel, con- 
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struction and electrical equipment, machinery, automobiles, aircraft, and a host 
of other products, chiefly manufactured. We believe that this committee should 
ask our State Department what the reaction of such exporters of lead and zinc 
has been to this proposed legislation. In contrast to these large purchases in 
the United States, the same countries have sold the United States less than $200 
million worth of lead and zinc, or less than one twenty-fifth of their purchases 
from us. It is our opinion that if this proposed bill becomes law, the countries 
penalized will examine closely how they can recover the penalty. 

We think that our manufacturing industries in order to compete here and 
abroad should have access to the cheapest raw material. It is our view that to 
increase the cost of raw materials in which we are deficient by higher tariffs is 
to give manufacturing industries in foreign countries a competitive advantage 
over United States manufacturers. 

Our need for unimpeded growth of production of strategic materials in the 
Western Hemisphere is unquestionable. Our country is deficient in raw ma- 
terials produced by our friendly allies and particularly by our Western Hemi- 
sphere friends, including our neighbors Canada and Mexico, whose production is 
available to us by land transportation. They have served us in peace and in war. 
We are their best customers for raw materials and they, like good suppliers, 
want to retain us as such provided we do not drive them away to other outlets, 
outlets which may be unfriendly to us. We must prove conclusively that the 
proposed legislation is essential to the national security of the United States 
and therefore explain with valid, objective reasons why our foreign friends will 
not be allowed to supply us in the future as they are today and as they did in 
World War II. If there is a sound reason involving national security for this 
proposed legislation, then I think our supplier friends will understand our 
action because our national security is as important to them as itis to us. Our 
security in a very real sense is their security. 

Unless we can prove that our security, and therefore theirs, is at stake, then 
our foreign supplier friends will recognize this proposed legislation as a clear 
demonstration that the United States is bent on exacting tribute from them, 
yes, slave wages, for their services in supplying us with raw materials in which 
we are deficient. They will know that there are other ways and means open to 
us if our objective is merely to assist certain marginal producers of lead and 
zine in the United States. They would know that they cannot depend on us to 
practice the liberal trade policy that we preach and they would search for ways 
and means to divorce themselves from us, both as customers and as suppliers. 

This proposed legislation, in our opinion, would indicate unmistakably to our 
foreign friends who supply us with lead and zine in peace and in war that we 
just desire a revenue bill designed to enrich the United States Treasury and 
certain large, prosperous mining interests in the United States at the expense 
of our consumers and of our supplier friends abroad. If there are mines in this 
country which justify Government assistance, then let us find other ways and 
means, and there are such, which will give them the assistance needed without 
penalizing our consumers, impairing our national security, and alienating our 
friendly supplier friends and good customers. 


AppeNnpix A.—10-year comparison lead production, consumption, and price 


(Thousand short tons] 





Lead | 1947 1048 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 





























United States: 
Production and secondary recovery 





| 
onl 890} 822) 913} 906) 9861 829| 806} 840) 848 


Consumption. ...........----------| 1,172] 1,134} 958) 1, 238) 1, 185) 1,131] 1, 202) 1,095) 1, 213) 1,190 
United States, Canada, and Mexico: } 

Production and secondary recovery-_| 1,314} 1, 281) 1, 213} 1,328} 1,301) 1, 288) 1, 255) 1, 252) 1, 264) 1, 246 

OS RE Sree 1, 247) 1, | 1, 018} 1,303} 1, 250) 1,195] 1,278) 1, 176| 1, 302} 1, 288 





Western Hemisphere: ‘al 
Production and secondary recovery_| 1, 409} 1, 388} 1,331) 1, 456) 1, 452) 1,444) 1,419) 1, 409) 1, 436) 1, 425 
1 





4 
ee ree ‘ oe 1, 252} 1,072) 1,373) 1,320) 1, 240) 1,319) 1, 237| 1, 349) 1, 323 
Free world: | 
Production and secondary recovery_| 1, 939) 2,017} 2,072) 2,297) 2,340) 2,364) 2,281) 2,455) 2, 559) 2, 562 
Consumption - ._---.-- _..----| 1,924] 1,845) 1, 715) 2, 125} 2,138) 2,050) 2,220) 2,309) 2, 466) 2, 474 








Average price: (cents per pound)-----.-- 14. 673/18. 043) 15. 364) 13. 296 17. 500) 16. 467/13. 489) 14. 054) 15. 138) 16. 013 


' 
' 
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10-year comparison zinc production, consumption, and price 


(Thousand short tons] 














| 
Zine 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
item are Ube eks ek | “i § sin 
United States: 
Production and secondary recov- | | | 
CR edo cedakbnninatnauesnain | 555) 561] 562) 556) 595) 612) 482) 442) 461 486 


Consumption - en eine 786 845) 785) 1, 020 935 870) 1, 040) 915; 1,175) 1,050 
United States, Canada, and Mexico: | | | 
| 


— 


Production and secondary recov- | | 
, 079} 1,105) 1, 197 





IE sine kteebbcbiccashimsos | 984; 1,000) 1,018} 1 1, 096; 1,028; 1, 146) 1,138 
Consumption. - a i ee S44) 897) 847| 1,085! 1,014 932) 1, 100 974) 1, 256) 1,125 
Western Hemisphere: 
Production and Py recov- | | | | 
ery! _. tee 1, 067} 1,086} 1,112) 1,192) 1,250) 1,374) 1,271) 1,217) 1,356) 1, 341 
Consumption _- ed ie a 861 917) 873} 1,112) 1, 044 959, 1,125) 1,017| 1, 296, 1,169 
Free world: | 
Production and secondary recov- 
gt aa aii ae 1, 542) 1, 636) 1, 831) 1, 892) 2,106) 2,318) 2,334! 2,293) 2,473) 2, 553 
Cc onsumption_ 4 1, 635) 1, 693) 1, 782; 2,000) 1,999) 1,865, 2,041) 2,205) 2,536, 2, 369 
Average price (slab zine, East St. Louis) 
(cents per pound)........---- _..|10. 500) 13. 589) 12. 144 13. 866 18. 000 16. 215 10, 855, 10. 681/12. 299 13. 494 


| 


1 Deducting ore used directly to make oxide. 


Mr. Vurtiequrz. There is one thing on page 2 I wanted to explain, 
in view particularly of a question that you asked yesterday, and that 
is in connection with the statistics of production and consumption 
which we show, particularly- 

Senator Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. VurLiequez. On appendixes A and B, well, just A, for the 
free world. 

The consumption figures that we show do not include tonnages 
stockpiled either by the United States Government or the British 
Government. 

Senator Bennett. I assumed that; yes. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. Nor do they include, in the case of lead, certain 
quantities of lead produced in the free world which, however, went to 
other than free world countries. 

For example, during certain of that period, 1947-56, some of the 
Yugoslav production and other production went to the Russians and 
other Iron Curtain countries. They are included as production, but 
the consumption is not shown there as a consumption figure. 

I think if you will take those into account, you will find the produc- 
tion and consumption figures come out just about right, after includ- 
ing United States and United Kingdom Government stockpiles. That 
is, there was no consistent overproduction during that period. 

Senator Bennett. Now you are losing me, because I am looking at 
lead, appendix A. 

Mr. Vuintequrz. Yes. 

Senator Bennett. And in every one of those sections, production 
exceeded consumption. 

Mr. VuILLtequez. Yes. 

Senator Bennett. Even without including the stockpile figures. 

Mr. Vurtitequez. That is right. If you add the stockpile figures 
to the consumption—incidentally, I would like to remark here that 
the stockpile figures are supposed to be classified. I think anybody 
in the industry who wants to use a pencil and paper can figure out 
approximately what they are. 
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I think it would be a good thing if that information were declassi- 
fied, so far as lead and zinc were concerned, because sometimes deci- 
sions are made without that information available, which might not 
be made if people had that figure easily accessible. 

But according to our estimate, and that is not the official figure, 
which I do not know, but according to our estimate, over the 10-year 
period you would have to add to our total consumption figure, which 
T have added here in the case of lead, to 21,853,000 tons you would 
have to add 587,000 tons which it appears, from the available informa- 
tion, statistical, went into the stockpile, either here or in the United 
Kingdom or rad aEsey ies in the free world. 

That would leave an excess production for the 10-year period of 
about 346,000 tind, which we believe represents deliveries to Lron Cur- 
tain countries or United Kingdom Government stockpiling, which is 
not reflected in the figures that I have here. 

Have I explained it to your satisfaction, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Bennerr. Yes; I understand your point. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. The same thing is true of zinc. The difference 
between the consumption and the production is largely deliveries to 
the stockpiles, which we do not consider as true consumption. 

Senator Bennetr. No; they are obviously not consumption. They 
are setting there available for consumption at some later time or, if 
conditions change, they might actually come back on the market. 

Mr. Vuriiequrz. Mr. C ha airman, | would—— 

Senator Cartson. Before you leave that, may I inquire? 

Mr. Vuttiequez. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Cartson. I assume from the statement and testimony here, 
that this 346,000 tons you say is in excess. 

Mr. Vumequrz. Well, it is not in excess, sir. It is deliveries which 
were made to countries other than in the free world or for the stock- 
piles of countries other than the United States, which we do not know, 
we cannot reckon statistically, we just do not know. 

Senator Cartson. But that is an excessive amount which affects the 
market. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. No; it did not, sir. 

Senator Cartson. It did not? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. Because it was either sold to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries and it was off the market, or it was purchased by the United 
Kingdom Government and taken off the market. 

Senator Carson. I see. 

Senator Bennett. Before we leave page 1, I am sure we spent all 
the time we should spend on this subject of price, but I have the im- 
pression that your company probably received rather substantial pre- 
miums over the American fixed price during the Korean conflict, so 
that you had some advantages in those years that the American pro- 
ducers did not have. 

I have been told that the sixth annual report of Tsumeb—is that 
its name? 

Mr. VurtitEquez. Tsumeb; yes. It is a company in which we have 
a large financial interest in southwest Africa 

Senator Brennetr. Contained in its sixth annual report the flat 
statement that it received approximately 29 percent more for the South 
African production than the United States fixed price. 
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I think it would be well for the record if you could furnish to us 
figures showing your sales from foreign producers in the United States 
during the period of the Korean war. I do not know whether you 

can break it down by contract and price, but I think the committee 
should know how much of a premium we had to pay in order to have 
the benefit of this so-called mobilization base, from other than the 
completely domestic production. 

And if that is available, and I think it must be, I suppose we can 
get it from the appropriate Government agency. 

Mr. Vuitiequez. I do not think you could, but we will be very glad 
to make it available, sir. 

Senator Bennett. That is fine. I think it would be wise for us to 
have it. 

Mr. Vu1tieQquez. I would not like to make it available for the rec- 
ord. I would prefer to have it available for the confidential informa- 
tion of the committee, if I may. I think it might affect certain com- 
petitive questions that should not be publicly available. 

Can we arrange it that way, sir? 

Senator Bennett. Let us do it this w ay: Since I am not the chair- 
man, may I say that we should like to have it offered to the committee 
for its confidential information, with the understanding that if the 
committee feels that it should be public information, you will be given 
an opportunity to discuss that matter with us before any action is 
taken. 

Mr. Vuriitequez. Thank you. Under those conditions, we will be 
glad to make the information available. 

(The information was subsequently submitted for the committee 
files. ) 

Senator Bennett. Is there any additional information on page 2 
you wish to present ? 

Mr. VuiLtiequez. The only question on page 2 is that in the para- 
graph which begins with appendix A. An error crept in, in the second 
sentence. Where we say “consumption,” it should be “production.” 

Senator Bennerr. Ic: aught that when I read it. 

Mr. Vurtttequez. And I ‘would like to apologize for that. The only 
excuse I have is that we heard about these hearings very late last week, 
and I had to work on Saturday and Sunday, and somehow or other, 
it was too quick. 

The other comment that I would like to make on page 2 is with 
respect to our statement that we have found no lead mines or zine 
mines in the United States, although we spent large sums of money 
exploring for them. 

I would like to amplify that by stating that we did find some ore 
bodies which, unfortunately, we did not consider economic, either 
due to the grade of the ore being too low, or because the tonnage of 
ore was too small. 

Senator Bennett. Were those bodies in the tristate area, or in the 
western area ? 

Mr. VurILtiequez. One of them was in the tristate area. 

Senator Bennett. The rest were in the western 

Mr. VuttLequez. One of them was 

Senator Bennetr (continuing). Mountain area? 

Mr. Voumtitequez. One of them was in Idaho. 

Senator Bennett. Yes. 
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On page 3, you are ——. from the same report—well, no, you are 
quoting from a report of the Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

I assume that that is the report from which Senator Malone has 
been quoting. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Bennett. As I read it, I ran across this statement, which 
is the last sentence in your quotation : 

It is vital to our domestic welfare, economy, and security that maximum eco- 
nomic production be maintained, first, within our own borders, and second, in the 
Western Hemisphere. * * * 

I think that represents the relationship between these two potential 
sources of supply that concerns most of the members of the committee, 
and I think that puts the two sources in relationship. 

Would you agree with that, that we should maintain maximum 
economic production, first, within our own borders, and second, in the 
Western Hemisphere ¢ 

Mr. Vuitiequez. Yes, sir; I would. And, as I believe I mentioned 
previously, we do not question but that assistance is needed in the 
United States at the present time. We merely question the method of 
that assistance. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, right on that point, and following 
into the next sentence, which is the statement of the witness: 

The proposed legislation would tend to reduce the production of lead and zine 
in the Western Hemisphere and, as emphasized in the above-mentioned report, 
would impair the security of our country. 

How do you contend that this legislation would tend to reduce 
the production of lead and zine in this Nation ? 

Mr. Vuitiequrz. Because the zine price of today, not necessarily 
the lead price, I think the lead price is still a reasonable price—the 
zinc price in particular is a low price. I do not believe that enough 
zine can be produced in the world to satisfy the United States and other 
demands, at 10 cents. It has to be higher. 

At the same time, under present conditions, the zine and lead 
markets are overproduced, and it will take some time before the 
balance between production and demand is restored, and I believe 
that this legislation would not increase the prices of lead and zine 
in the United States particularly, except perhaps by a small part of 
the increased excise taxes. It would merely reduce the prices for 
foreign zine and foreign lead at the present time. 

It is possible that when the balances are restored between production 
and consumption, it might increase the prices here to the extent that 
this legislation would like to have accomplished, but I doubt it. 

I think it would have the effect merely of reducing the foreign prices, 
especially at this time. That is why I say that. 

Senator Carutson. Mr. Vuillequez, we have had testimony here dur- 
ing the past few days that there are operators in this country whose 
mines are now closed, that could operate under this legislation. Would 
that not increase the supply in this Nation ? 

Mr. VumLequez. I do not believe that is the case, sir. I believe 
that the prices under this legislation in this country would go up 
much less than they think, until the balance, a proper balance is 
restored between world production and world demand. 
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And, gentlemen, you must not forget that the lead and zinc markets 
are not just an American market. “They are world markets. 

Senator Bennerr. Well, I understand that, but the thing that I 
think has been said or hinted at over and over again in these hearings 
is, or at least the feeling on the part of some members of the commit- 
tee is, that in the present stringency, without any change in the law, 
the American mines will close down, some of which w ill never be able 
to open again because of the practical problems involved; while the 
foreign mines, with lower operating costs, will continue to operate, 
and when the time comes that the market has been balanced and prices 
go up again, it will be the foreign mines that are ready to take advan- 
ti age of the new business, the American mines havi ing been pretty well 
put out of business in the meantime. 

Mr. VUILLEQUEZ. W ell, sir, I think it is true that the reason for the 
drop in production in the United States over the years has been the 
lowering of the grade of the ore bodies in this country. I think it is 
true that because of the excessive demand here, we will have to depend 
on what I call economic production from here : and abroad. 

And by “economic,” I mean a production which can compete with 
substitute materials like aluminum. I think you may know that 
aluminum has already taken quite a bit of the market away from 
lead in cables and zinc in diecastings, and there is a limit at which, if 
the prices here reach that limit, the consumption will go down. 

Senator Bennerr. Do you believe that the prices which would be 
produced by this particular legislation are in excess of that limit? 

Mr. Vuttiequerz. I think they well might be, yes, particularly in 
the case of zinc. 

Senator Bennerr. You think a 1414-cent price for zine would 
price zinc out of the market or tend to price zinc out of the market ? 

Mr. Vumiequez. What is happening so far as the competitive posi- 
tion of zinc is concerned, is that the price of secondary aluminum is 
declining. The chief competitor for zinc in diecastings is secondary 
aluminum, not primary aluminum, and the market for aluminum, as 
you know, is soft. 

If the zinc price goes up to the 1414-cent price mentioned here, to 
which you have to add 134 cents to get the price of the special grade 
that goes into diecastings, I think that the diecastings made from 
secondary aluminum would be very much encouraged to take the place 
of zinc. 

Senator Bennerr. Before we get through, we probably will have 
representatives of the diecasting industry. 

May I say, Senator Malone, before you came in, we have agreed 
that the entire statement is in the record, and we are discussing Z 
with the hope that when we finish, when we are called to the floor a 
half-past 4, approximately, we will be through with this partic ai 
phase of the hearing. 

Senator Maronn. Yes. 

Could I ask a question ? 

Senator Bennett. Yes. 

Senator Matone. On these diecasting companies, and I have visited 
some of the plants there, they have made great progress in diecasting 
in the last 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. VuriiequeEz. Yes, very much. 
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Senator Martone. They prepare the grill for many, if not practically 
all of the automobiles now, do they not, that front grill, and a lot of 
byproducts ? 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. I am not sure that they are practically all the 
gr ills, Senator. I think some of the grills are made of stampings, not 
diecasting. 

Senator Matonr. The more expensive ones. 

Mr. VumLLequez. Stainless-steel stampings. 

Senator Martone. It used to be almost altogether stainless steel. Of 
course, I am out of my field, and when you are out of your field, you 
can talk freely, with no responsibility. [Laughter.] But I think 
stainless steel was doing pretty well in their stamping until the die- 

casting came along, and it was so much cheaper and looked just as 
well, although not quite as solid if you had a collision, and they prac- 
tically took over the business, did they not ? 

Mr. Vuttitequez. Diecastings ? 

Senator Manone. Yes. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. They have taken a good part of it. 

Senator Matonr. We have quite an elaborate statement here from 
the diecasting people, and I am very sympathetic with the diecasters. 
I know some of them, and I know they have certainly done a fine job. 
But they use quite a bit of zine as their raw material, do they not? 

Mr. Vum.equez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. What else do they use? 

Mr. Vuitiequrz. Aluminum. 

Senator Maronr. Aluminum and zinc. 

Mr. VurttiequEz. Yes. 

Senator Matone. When you talk of some material taking the place 
of the zine, you assume, of course, that the aluminum and all the other 
products are going to remain the same ? 

Mr. Vuttiequez. The same in what sense, Senator ? 

Senator Matonr. Well, practically the same price, while zine would 
go up, in accordance with the tariff or excise tax. 

Mr. Vum.equez. Yes. Well, you see, right now, aluminum, espe- 
cially secondary aluminum, the price is going down. 

Senator Martone. Yes. Now we import a good deal of aluminum 
from Canada, do we not ? 

Mr. Vumxequez. I think so; but I am not knowledgeable on pri- 
mary aluminum. 

Senator Matonr. I am back in my business now, so I will tell you 
that we do, and the United States of America put up the $50 million, 
or whatever it took, to start the aluminum industry up there, maybe 
not start it, but I think they built a dam—TI am not sure of that—for 
power, and furnished the money to the Aluminum Corporation of 
America to build one of the largest plants in the hemisphere up there, 
did they not? 

Mr. Vuriiequez. I do not know, sir. Iam sorry. 

Senator Martone. Well, let us assume that at least American money 
had a lot to do with it, and you can count on that like you can in 
Mexico. 

Do you not think that a policy or principle that some of us have been 
discussing here, on imports just making the difference between the 
labor costs and the cost of doing business here and abroad, whether it 
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is in Canada or somewhere else, so that it brings it in here on our 
standard of living of wages and taxes—they escape taxes, too, up there; 
that is, they do not help maintain our American institutions at all 
when you fellows go out of the country. 

Why, we have “held ver y extensive hearings here. Even our oil 
companies, God bless them, ‘and they are some of the best in the wor Id, 
every time they go over to Arabia, every time it looks like we will get 
a couple of doilars for taxes, why, they raise the taxes over there just 
to equal the amount, the difference, you know, that you described this 
morning, so we do not get any. So, we are getting pretty helpless 
here. 

But if a policy were adopted, not only on zinc and lead, this is only a 
drop in the bucket out of perhaps 5,000 products that are now coming 
in, and in doing it there are between $30 billion and $40 billion of 
American capital going abroad and doing exactly what you are doing. 
And then, in addition to that, we have put about $60 billion into these 

nations to help build these plants and buy their groceries and other 
things. 

Now, we are an impulsive people, and we are a kindly people, and 
our i hearts go out to people in undeveloped areas, they call them, and 
people who have a lower living standard. But without going much 
further into that, there are 600 million pe ople in India who have no 
living standard and have no standard of living, and the same number 
of Chinese, and the kind of talk you have put out here, we are going to 
help all these countries and bri ing them all up to us. 

Not many of us believe th: at—but suppose now we do get our feet 
back on the ground and we take this away from Geneva, the regulation 
of our foreign trade, by merely not doing anything next June, and it 
returns to the Tariff Commission, an agent of Congress, and all these 
products come back under it, as these trade agreements expire, which 
they do, take my word for that; I am back in my business now. 

Then you not ‘only are regulating the lead and zine, but you are regu- 
lating the aluminum, on the basis of fair and reasonable competition. 

So, would that not have a tendency to prevent the aluminum from 
taking the place of this zinc? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I do not think it is possible to fix prices, even 
relative prices between various materials, which will fix a consumption 
relationship between them. I think that—— 

Senator Matone. That is not what I said. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. That is what I understood you to say. 

Senator Matonr. No. What I said was that there would probably 
be a tariff to make the difference in the labor costs and the costs of doing 
business on aluminum as well as zinc, and then the relationship will 
find its place in the sun through its workability and through its dur- 
ability and its fitness for the job. But the rise in the price of zine due 
to the difference in the wages, and the rise in the price of aluminum 
due to the difference in the wages, there might not be too much differ- 
ence, and that the level, the general policy applying to all would have 
a tendency to prevent just what you are talking about, would it not? 

Mr. VurEqvez. It might, Senator, but I do not think it will. 

Senator Matone. Well, I know; I have had your opinion here on 
a lot of things, and I am glad to have it on this, although so far it has 
not carried very much weight with me, because I think you are entirely 
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tied up with the one idea, and that is what you have to have is a tariff 
on what you sell, and you have free trade on what you buy. Let me 
ask you another question: Is there any tariff or duty on these grills, 
or on the finished products that are made out of zinc and aluminum 
in this country ? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. On the materials entering this country? 

Senator Matong. The same type of materials entering the country ; 
yes. 

Mr. VumtitequeEz. I think so, but I do not know for a fact. I think 
there is. 

Senator Marone. For your information, I will tell you there is, and 
it is being regulated, had been regulated up to the time of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, and they have been powerful enough, or lucky 
enough, or something, to keep it. So that most manufacturing prod- 
ucts do have it. For example, we had a fellow in Philadelphia who 
got quite a spread in the newspapers here about the tungsten; he 
owned a tungsten mine, but he did not want a tariff on tungsten. It 
developed his chief investment was in | tungsten carbide, and he had 
a 42-cent-a-pound—I may be off a f around a 40-cent duty 
a pound on tungsten carbide, plus a resulta ad valorem. You 
know what an ad valorem is, do you not ? 

Mr. VuILLequez. Yes, sir. 

Senator MALONE. And. therefore, if he lost that, he was out of 
business. But he wanted to buy the tungsten at a foreign price, $15, 
$20, or $25, whatever it be, a unit, and did not want any tariff or any 
fixed price on tungsten. 

I remember we had a brass company, I forget the name of the com- 
pany, it is up in Connecticut. You said you lived up in Connecticut, 
so you probasly remember what brass company it is. 

I was not on the committee then, but they were kind enough to let 
me question him a few minutes. So I asked him, “Do you w vant free 
trade on copper?” And I am in the engineering business, have been 
all my life, so I said, “Copper is about 60 or 70 “percent of your raw 

material?” And he said it was. 

“You want free trade on it?” He said, “Yes.” 

And I said, “Now, on your brass products, I have checked that, 
and you have something between a 1214- or 15-percent to a 60- percent 
duty on all your brass produets.” I said, “Do you w ant to have free 
trade on brass products?” And he has not been back since. 

So the thing is clear that all you fellows over there in New York, 
and it is not confined to New York, it is confined, though, mostly to 
the investment centers, what you want is free trade on the products 
you use to manufacture the stuff, and a tariff on what you sell, to 
keep you in business and pay the wages. 

Mr. Vuriequez. I think that is clear, Senator, and I think a good 
argument can be made for it. 

Senator Martone. Of course it is clear. 

Go ahead and make it. 

Mr. Vuriequez. I think if we cannot produce in this country 
enough raw materials to satisfy our manufacturing industry, ine lud- 
ing the brass product you just ‘referred to, you can . justify a tariff on 
the importation of the brass products—there is much more labor in 
that—and at the same time have no tariff or a light tariff or very little 
protection against the importation of the raw materials. 
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Senator Maronr. Now you are in my business again, so I am going 
to explain that to you. 

There are thousands of copper deposits in the United States of 
America, and many of them, if you put a tariff or a fixed price on 
copper, which makes up the difference in the labor cost here, effective 
labor cost here, and in the chief competing nation and the cost of doing 
business, you will be producing so much copper you will not know 
what to do with it, right around the country here. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. At what price would the copper be produced ? 

Senator Marone. At just what I am telling you, just the difference 
between the labor cost and the cost of doing business. That is all 
they need. 

Mr. Vurtitequez. Because if that price were in the order of 35 cents 
a pound or more, then, in my view, copper would lose a lot of uses to 
certain other materials. 

Senator Martone. Well, you must watch the market. You know 
copper went to 55 cents a pound. 

Mr. VutmLuequez. Yes. 

Senator Martone. After they got the free trade on it. 

Mr. Vutiirquerz. Yes. We deplored that high price. We thought 
it was much too high. 

Senator Martone. I know you must have deplored it, but you did not 
have anything to do with it. You were not producing copper, so the 
thing is, there was so much made here before this committee that a 
2-cent tariff meant $40 a ton, and it was then 24 cents. Well, then it 
went twice that, it raised 28 cents or 29 cents. How many dollars a 
ton is that ? 

In other words, a tariff does not have anything to do with the 
finished product. 

You take your tungsten, take your manganese, take many of these 
things you are talking about. They have very little to do with the 
price of the end produce t, if you will follow it through. 

It only does that when you make general statements like you are 
making. I would like to have it figured out for me just what differ- 
ence a cent a pound on zine would make in the cost of a finished grill 
on an automobile. If you could do that, it would be very helpful to 
the committee. 

Mr. Vurtieqvez. Iam afraid I could not. 

Senator Matone. Of course you cannot. 

Mr. Vurttitequez. But I can get it for you. 

Senator Martone. Well, get it. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. I can get the information. 

Senator Matone. I know it will not amount to anything, percentage- 
wise, and everybody else does, but it sounds good in a statement like 
you are making. 

So what I was telling you a while ago, we are not talking around 
here today about two produets. This committee is concerned with 
5,000 products, and they have to discuss it when it comes up in a bill, 
and the Tariff Commission is concerned with 5,0C9 products. 

So if you are going to have free trade on everything, that is, the 
raw materials that you use, and a tariff on what you buy or what you 
sell, that is one thing. But if you are going to follow that through 
and have it on each of the things that you produce here, then one 
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product is not so likely to displace another one in price, because you 
are going to talk about aluminum in a tariff just like you are going 
to talk about zine. 

All these general statements, I have listened to them here, this is 
the 11th year, and as a matter of fact, Congress has voted for it, too, 
for 11 years, but I think they are about through with it because they 
are getting to understand it better. 

Go ahead. 

Senator Bennerr. I would like to return to this same question the 
Senator is talking about. 

I, too, have sat in committee hearings where representatives of 
fabric: iting industri ies have come before us to tell us that they needed 

tariff protection in order to protect the wages of the skilled labor in 
the fabricating industry. 

What is the proportionate share of the cost, what proportionate 
share do wages play in the cost of mining ? 

Mr. Vumtequrz. I had hoped to have that information for you 
with me, compared with the fabricating, but I do not have it. But 
again, I think I can give you certain information on that. 

“( At the time of pr inting Mr. Vuillequez advised the committee he 
had been unable to secure the desired information but would continue 
in his effort to obtain it.) 

Senator Bennerr. Do you not think it is approximately the same? 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. No. The labor cost through the fabric: ating stage 
is much greater than through the production of the refined “metal, 
I think. 

Senator Bennerr. It will be interesting to see, but I think the 
Senator from Nevada has put his finger on another important point. 
I wish my memory were as good as it should be, but I sat in another 
set of hearings a year or so ago, when an attempt was made to take 
the protection off of the price of silver, with the thought that maybe 
the price of silver to the fabricator might go down as much as 10 
cents a pound. 

And it became obvious that a raise of 10 cents an hour to the labor- 
ing man would have infinitely more effect on the ultimate selling 
price of flat silver that the trade bought than the saving of 10 cents 
a pound in the silver, because if you take, for instance, plated silver- 
ware, the actual effect of a 10-cent drop in the price of silver might 
reduce the cost of a normal set of 26 pieces of flat silverware in the 
area of maybe 8 to 10 cents, maybe less than that, and I think we are 


.in the same field here. 


The fabricating industry makes a big play on the fact that it has 
skilled labor that it pays high wages to. Now, in the American 
mining industry, we have skilled labor that we pay high wages to, 
and I have the impression, in terms of the costs of producing met tal, 
that labor must be, what is it, 35, 40 percent of the costs. 

Senator Matone. It is about 65 percent. 

Senator Bennerr. About 65 percent. 

And, if the Senator is right, the claim of both phases of the industry 
is approximately the same. Maybe the mining producer has a greater 
claim for the right to defend the wage rates of his labor than does 
the fabricator. 


96139—57——-18 
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I am talking about that without having any figures before me, and 
I would appreciate it 

Senator Martone. The fabricator is more vocal. 

Senator Bennett. There has grown up in this country a feeling 
in many sections that wages of people working in factories must be 
protected, while the wages of people working in the basic production 
industries are of no consequence. It all depends on whos¢ ox is gored; 
that is the fundamental fact in the case, is it not, that each segment 
of the industry feels that it should be protected in its wage program, 
but it should be able to buy its raw materials at the che: apest possible 

rice ? 

I would like to go on with your statement and come quickly to what 
I think is the heart of it, Mr. Vuillequez, which is found on page 6 
and page 7. In other words, as I read this, you feel that there should 
be no protection to the industry in terms of excise taxes or flexible 
tariffs, or whatever you might want to call it, but that you would 
immediately write off any mine that you considered to be uneconomic, 
and other mines should be protected by a subsidy, there should be 
an additional subsidy of one-half cent per pound for each 1 cent per 
pound that the price declined below a so-called economic price. 

Our approach to this, I would say, to this bill, is that there shall 
be an excise tax imposed whenever the price drops below the so-called 
economic price. 

As far as I know, the attitude of the domestic mining industry is— 
it resists subsidies for one re: uson, because whenever you have subsidies, 
you must have Government control; I think that is just axiomatic. 

Do you like your government control in Mexico? Do you like the 
Mexican Government to be in position to say, “Well, no matter where 
the price goes, you have got to go on producing because we want you 
to”? 

Mr. VumeQquez. No, sir; we certainly do not. 

On the other hand, the higher tariffs or an excise tax has also dis- 
advantages to this country which I think have to be weighed in com- 
parison ‘with the disadvantages of a direct subsidy, and it is my 
personal view that a direct subsidy would be to the best advantage 
of this country as compared to this proposed legislation. 

Senator Bennetr. If you were in business in this country, would 
you prefer a direct subsidy? When you get over on the side of the 
mining industry, and say you would like to operate on the direct 
subsidy, if you were in business in this country, would you like to 
accept the Government regulations and controls that would inevitably 
follow? 

Mr. Voutiiequez. I think I would prefer a direct subsidy, if I 
could justify it, to another measure which might result in a reduction 
of consumption of the product that I am trying to sell. 

Senator Bennett. Of course you are making an assumption that 
this particular legislation would have the effect of reducing the con- 
sumption of the product. 

I doubt that the American industry would agree with you on that. 

You quote, on page 7 of your statement, a letter or statement made— 
letters, you say, written by Mr. Andrew Fletcher, president of St. 
Joseph Lead Co., to another committee in 1949. 

As far as I know, that still represents the attitude of the domestic 
industry. Certainly I do not think this committee is interested in 
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making a favorable report on a bill which puts us in a position of sub- 
sidizing our production in order to keep the prices down to those of 
foreign producers. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, before you go too far in that re- 
gard, I would like to ask the witness—there are so many things here 
which are so far removed from any horsesense attitude toward Ameri- 
can industry, I do not see how we could get through with him in 2 or 
3 days. 

But here is one thing I would like for him to explain, and that is, 
why uneconomic mines ‘should not be subsidized. 

What is an “uneconomic mine,” in your opinion ? 

Mr. VuriLiEQuez. In my opinion, it is a mine operating at costs 
higher than the market prices fixed by the free play of supply and 
demand. 

Senator Matone. And that would be the world price? 

Mr. VUILLEQUEz. ‘I would think so, yes, sir. 

Senator Matone. Well now, your position is clear, then, that when- 
ever anything can be produc ed, any mineral or mine operated by cheap 
labor and our machinery and our investment, American investments, 
in these low-cost, low-wage standard of living nations, and furnish 
the market, then no other mine, wherever located, should operate. 
That is your position, is it not? 

Mr. VumLLequeEz. Well, I do not see how a mine can continue oper- 
ating for a very long time if its costs of production are so high that 
the use of the product would go down., Again, this is a general 
statement, of course. 

Senator MaLtone, Now, my friend, let us analyze that statement. 
Are you comparing with low-cost labor, are you comparing it to it, 
or are you comparing the production on an American standard of 
living ? 

Mr. Vuterequez. On a world basis, sir. 

Senator Marone. Well, that is right. To me, I just write you off 
as a lost ball in a high wind, because you are a free trader, a world 
trader. You want the American w orkingmen to compete with these 
wages or go out of business, and you want ‘the American businessman, 
the small-business man I call it when they cannot go abroad, put in 
their investments and operate in connection with what they are doing 
here, to compete with that, so the American investor and the Ameri- 

can workingman has gone down the drain, and you are for that, if he 
cannot compete with the American machinery and American-trained 
workmen that they are paying much lower wages. That is what you 
want. 

Now, say it, and we will be through with you, I will not ask you 
any more questions. 

Mr. VutiEquez. I am not suggesting anything except a different 
method of approach than the legislation proposed. 

Senator Matone. Oh, yes, you are. You just said it to me. 

Read back what his last statement there was, before you get off on 
this one. 

Senator Bennett. May [ interrupt. I just had a message from the 
floor. Apparently all of the time under the unanimous consent is not 
going to be used, and the vote will come very quickly. 

Senator Martone. They will ring the bell. 
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I have just a couple of questions here that I have to ask him. He 
is not coming back, is he? 

Senator Bennerr. I think we would like to get through this after- 
noon. 

Senator Martone. I know you do not think it sounds right when you 

say it like that, but you have been testifying like that for 2 di Lys. 

T will not ask you to find this thing, bee ause it will take too long, 
Mr. Reporter, but exactly what you say is, at world prices, anything 
that is uneconomic. 

I am going to define what I think is an uneconomic mine, and that 
is if there is a tariff on this thing which makes up that difference 
in the wages, in the chief competing country and here, and the cost 
of doing business, then the people in this country, the workingmen and 
the investors, are competing for the American market, whic h is what 
you want with your low-cost labor, and when there is too much of 
it, some of the mines, less efficient mines, go out of business, naturally, 
and nobody cares about that at all. 

But they are competing for the American market. Do you under- 
stand the difference ? 

Mr. Vum.equerz. Sir, I have never said that the mines that ¢ 
out of business should be let out of business without iaiiidenshion, 

Senator Matone. Well, “uneconomic mines shall not be subsidized.” 
What would you call it if you give them money ? 

Mr. Vutequez. Well, I think the uneconomic mine mentioned here 
is, we define it in this way: We use the word “uneconomic” to mean 
mines whose costs do not permit them to compete successfully against 
available substitute materials. 

Senator Matone. Well, now you have opened up an entirely new 
field. If there were no zinc at all, then you want this mine to not 
operate whenever there are substitute materials come in; is that what 
you are now saying, bringing in an entirely new theory in this thing? 

Mr. VutmLitequez. I am ‘thinking partic ularly of pl: istic S, aluminum, 
and other materials which are not nec essarily coming in, but also 
produced here. 

Senator Martone. Of course, that takes care of itself, because the 
plastics are manufactured here and you have never heard me or any- 
one else in my hearing ever say that when any American manu- 
factured product takes | the pla ice of another one, naturally, that we 
want to do anything about it. We do not. 

What we are talking about, if you brought the plastics in from some 
other nation where you pay $2 a day wages or $2.50, or when you 
bring that material in. You mix your statements up so much that 
nobody could understand it. 

So we are not talking about American material. We are talking 
about the material that you want to bring in, and you call them un- 
economic when they cannot compete with the world price; and I call 
them uneconomic when they cannot maintain their position in fur- 
nishing the American market when they have a tariff that makes up 
the difference in the wages and the cost of Soler business. 

Mr. Vurtequez. The only answer I can make to that, Senator, 
is that our company would not invest in an American mining company 
on the basis that you suggest. ; 

Senator Matonr. W ell, they could not invest without it. 
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Mr. Vurtitequrz. We have invested in mines in this country which 
we think can compete with the world market price, and our 
approach 

Senator Matonr. I have news for you. You had better go back 
and ask your stockholders, because I think you are wrong. They 
will invest in a mine when you have protection like you have in your 
manufacturing business. How could you invest in a manufacturing 
business which did not have protection ? You could not; could you? 

Mr. VvuitLequez. We have investments in copper mines in this 
country. We are not looking for any protection, Senator. 

Senator Matonr. None whatever? ’ Where are you running one? 

Mr. Vuttiequez. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Matonre. Where are you running a copper mine in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Vumiequez. In Michigan and in Nevada. 

Senator Martone. Are you? 

Mr. Vuritiequez. Yes. 

Senator Martone. What ones are they ? 

Mr. Vurtiequrz. We have investments; we are not operating the 
mines. 

Senator Matone. What are they ? 

Mr. VuiLiequez. Consolidated Copper Mines and White Pine. 

Senator Martone. Would you like to have me read in the record a 
wire from Mr. Connor, who is running that mine? He is against 
everything you are saying today. Write him and ask him. He man- 
ages it. I know him. I know him like I know everybody else in 
Nevada. You do not quote him? You do not represent him ? 

Mr. Vurttiequerz. No, sir. I merely am referring to the investment 
we have in that mine. 

Senator Martone. Who is “we” that do not want a tariff on copper ? 
He wants it, and he runs the mine. 

Mr. Vuitiequez. Sir, lam not testifying for that gentleman. 

Senator Matone. I'll say you are not. 

Mr. Vuttiequez. Iam testifyi ing for myself. 

Senator Martone. You are not testi fyi ing for anybody but somebody 
who wants to bring this thing in and put the boys out on the street, 
so far as I can see. 

I want to ask you something else: You want to go into the stock- 

iling business. What do you think we have been doing here in the 
fast 20 years ¢ 

I am the one who made the first suggestion in 1936 or 1937, I was 
State engineer in Nevada, to Louis Johnson, when he was Secretary 
of War or Assistant Secretary of War, and Woodring was Secretary, 
and I started the stockpile. 

And you are coming along with the stockpile business when right 
now the House has refused to go along with further stockpiling | on 
tungsten. 

I only want to tell you a few things like that so you can take it back 
to your investors, and I hope they find out about it. 

The uneconomic mines could be kept on a standby basis. Well, that 
is the craziest thing on earth. It costs more to keep a mine on a stand- 
by basis than the “Government could afford, just to keep the water 
pumped out. 
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That shows an utter ignorance of anything to do with mining. I 
do not know where you got your training. 

Now, the White Pine Eine you are talking about got a $5 million 
loan from the Government on this thing, and you have your money 
in it. But they had to get it to keep in business, because of this free- 
trade thing that Congress has been doing, too. 

You know there is not an independent mine of any size operating 
in the United States not owned by the same people that own the Chil- 
ean mines, and they are some of the finest people on earth, some of the 
greatest companies, well run, but you cannot start an ‘independent 
mine in this country. 

I do not know how much you know about mining, but you should 
know that much. 

Mr. VuitiEqueEz. I am nota miner, Senator. 

Senator Matonge. I can tell] that. 

But you talk about mines all the time. 

I am all finished with this witness. He has answered my question 
that he is for free trade, and he thinks it is a marginal mine when 
they cannot compete with a Mexican mine. That is enough for me. 

Senator Bennetr. The next bell, we are told, will be the vote on 
the amendment. 

I have just 1 or 2 things, questions that naturally occur to me on 
the subject of uneconomic mines. 

If you declare a mine uneconomic, you may shut the operators of 
that mine away from a discovery that a week later would produce an 
ore body of sufficient quality to put them back in the running again. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. It is a very difficult question, Mr. Chairman, there 
is no question about it. 

Senator Bennett. All right. 

Senator Matonr. One more thing. 

It is not difficult in my mind. When you make up the difference in 
labor costs here and in the chief competing country, on zinc or metals 
or textiles or anything else, and the difference in the cost of doing bus- 
iness in the American market, a less efficient operator will go out of 
business, and nobody regrets it. 

And when some other materials manufactured in the United States 
takes its place, nobody regrets it. 

But when they take $2 labor and 50-cent-a-day labor, and bring 
this stuff in here in direct competition with American workers, and 
pay no taxes here at all, anybody who will stand up and say we 
ought to compete with that kind of a thing, to me, has a perfect 
right to say it, and if he can benefit by it under an act of Congress, 
which they are doing, they can defend it. 

But I, myself, am not going to defend it here, on the Senate floor, 
or anywhere else. 

Senator Benner. Thank you. 

The acting chairman has requested of Mr. Robert W. Redwine, min- 
erals consultant of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
for certain figures and material, which will be inserted in the record 
when received. 
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(The statement subsequently submitted by Mr. Redwine follows:) 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Senate Finance Committee. 

From: Robert W. Redwine, minerals consultant, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee 

Subject: Statistics requested by Acting Chairman Wallace F. Bennett in respect 
to zine during World War II and the Korean war. 

“Tariff: Zinc has been subject to an import duty for 100 years (32, 33). 
The highest rates were in effect from 1930 to 1939, when the duties on slab zinc 
and ores and concentrates (zine content) were 1.75 and 1.50 cents per pound, 
respectively. In 1939, these tariffs were reduced to 1.40 and 1.20 cents per pound, 
respectively. In 1943 a reciprocal trade agreement between Mexico and the 
United States reduced the duty on slab zine and zinc in ore to 50 percent of the 
amount set by the act of 19380, or 0.875 cents per pound on slab and 0.750 cents 
per pound on zinc in ore. This agreement was terminated December 31, 1950. 

“Following agreements at the Geneva Trade Conference of 1947, import duties 
were established, effective January 1948, as follows: 0.750 cent per pound for 
ore and concentrates (zine content) and 0.875 cent per pound for blocks, pigs, 
or slab. These rates applied equally to all nations with whom the United States 
has most-favored nation agreements. 

“On June 6, 1951, import duties on slab and ore were reduced to 0.7 and 0.6 
cent per pound, respectively. Owing to the increased United States need for 
foreign zinc, import duties were suspended on February 12, 1952, until March 31, 
1953, or until the end of the emergency, whichever came first. 

“The act stipulated that the rates of June 6, 1951, were to be reimposed if 
the average market price of zinc fell to 18 cents a pound for a calendar month. 
The Tariff Commission notified the President on July 3, 1952, that the average 
price of slab zine for June was below 18 cents a pound, and on July 23 the Presi- 
dent signed the order ending the duty suspension. In effect, the general in- 
flation in which the price of zine has participated resulted in an additional low- 
ering of the tariff if considered on an ad valorem basis.’’ Mineral facts and 
problems, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 556.) 

“Prices: Zine prices have fluctuated widely during 1925-53. The average 
price for Prime Western grade, East St. Louis, was 6.76 cents per pound in 
1925-29 and 5.10 cents in 1935-39, with an intervening low of 2.88 cents in 1932. 
The upswing in prices created by the demands of World War II was halted in 
October 1941 by the Government, which set the controlled price of 7.25 cents per 
pound. In October 1942, the price was established at 8.25 cents per pound, at 
which level it remained until controls were removed in the fall of 1946. Prices 
increased substantially in the postwar period, reaching a high of 17.5 cents in 
December 1948 and averaging 12.53 cents for 1947-50. 

“Following the outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950, zine prices advanced 
steadily, attaining a peak of 17.50 cents in September. Ceiling prices were es- 
tablished for zinc in January 26, 1951, at the highest price (for each seller) at 
which sales were made between December 19, 1950, and January 25, 1951. 

“Thus a number of different ceiling prices were maintained. The bulk of zine 
sales, however, were at 17.5 cents per pound, Prime Western grade, East St. 
Louis. This price remained in effect until October 2, 1951, when the Office of 
Price Stabilization permitted a rise of 2 cents per pound.” (Mineral Facts 
and Problems, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 556.) 

During the Korean war it also became necessary with the National Produc- 
tion Authority to limit civilian consumption, as is demonstrated below: 

“National Production Authority Order M-—15, issued December 1, 1950, limi- 
ted civilian consumers of zine and zinc-metal products to an average quarterly 
consumption rate not to exceed 80 percent of their quarterly average, as estah- 
lished in the 6-month period ended June 30, 1950. The same order specified that 
inventories should not exceed a 45-day supply or a ‘practicable minimum 
working inventory.’ whichever was less. On June 15, 1951, order M-15 was 
amended to limit quarterly consumption of special high-grade zine to 70 per- 
cent of that used in the basing period, and allowable inventories of zinc and zinc- 
metal products were restricted to 30 days or the ‘practicable minimum work- 
ing inventory,’ whichever was less. 

“On July 5, NPA issued a new order, M-9, which placed slab zine under al- 
location effective August 1. Under this order no dealer or consumer might ac- 
cept delivery of 20 short tons or more of slab zine during any calendar month 
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without an allocation authorization. Amendment 1 to this order, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, reduced allowable receipts without allocation authorization from 
20 to 10 short tons in any calendar month. 

“Several provisions of order M-15 were incorporated in order M-9, as 
amended March 7, 1952. All NPA restrictions on zinc were revoked on June 27, 
1952, when it was apparent that zinc was not in short supply.” (Mineral Facts 
and Problems, Bureau of Mines Bulletin 556.) 

It is significant that during World War II the pegged price for zine in the 
United States was considerably higher than the pegged maximum price in effect 
in Great Britain, which set the world price for zine, and it was during this 
period of time that foreign producers sold on the American market,.making it 
unnecessary during World War II to impose restrictions on civilian consumption. 

During the Korean war, however, the world price was considerably higher 
than the American ceiling price imposed by the National Production Authority, 
and, as a result, the flow of foreign zinc was away from the United States and 
into world market channels, making it necessary to impose restrictions on 
civilian use in the United States. 

The following figures graphically depict the reason for foreign-produced zine 
flowing into the United States during World War II and away from the United 
States during the Korean conflict : 

During the period 1941-46, by Government edict, the price in the United States 
was 7.25 cents per pound part of the time and 8.25 cents per pound during the 
remainder of the period. During this same period of time, the world price— 
that is, the London price by action of the British Government—was 3.6 cents per 
pound, 1941 to 1944, inclusive; 4 cents per pound during 1945, and 6 cents per 
pound during 1946. 

These price levels, of course, made it much more advantageous to the foreign 
producers to dump their material on the American market rather than sell it 
at a much lower price on the world market. 

During the Korean conflict—that is 1950, 1951, 1952—the situation was re- 
versed. In 1950 the London or world price averaged 14.902 cents per pound 
while the American average price (taking into consideration the period before 
and during the time prices were pegged) was 13.866 cents per pound or a dif- 
ferential of 1.036 cents per pound in favor of importations away from the United 
States to the world market. 

In 1951 the average world market price was 21.477 cents per pound and the 
American average price was 18 cents per pound or a differential of 3.477 cents 
per pound in favor of importations away from the United States to the world 
market. 

In 1952 the world price was 17.552 cents per pound and the American average 
price was 16.215 cents per pound or a differential of 1.337 cents per pound in favor 
of importations away from the United States to the world market. 

It was during this period of time when the world price was substantially 
higher than the American market price that the Government of the United States 
found it necessary to impose restrictions on the civilian consumption of zine so 
as to have enough for weapons of defense. 

Parenthetically, the statistics are substantially the same in this respect for 
lead as they are for zine. 

The following table, compiled from official Government records, accurately 
depicts the American consumption record for the period covered. 
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Zinc, 1954-56—Free-world mine production, free-warld consumption primary zine, 
4 p i y 
and free-world excess production 























1954 1955 1956 

Supply: Tons Tons Tons 
United States mine production. -__...............--....-.- 473, 471 | 514, 671 537, 643 
Estimated free-world production outside the United States 1, 896, 744 2, 051, 558 2, 108, 936 
Total free-world supply_........2..-....2--..2.---.--s-- 2, 370, 215 | 2, 566, 229 2, 646, 579 

Industrial demand: ; 

United States consumption of slab zine (primary)-------- 816, 286 1, 053, 770 918, 027 
United States zinc ores for pigments, ete__........------- 99, 247 114, 000 1110, 000 
Total United States consumption 2... ..........-------- 915, 5383 1, 167, 770 1, 028, 027 
Estimated free-world consumption outside the United States__ 1, 354, 996 1, 443, 528 1, 400, 331 
Total free-world consumption (primary) ---...---.-.----| 2, 270, 529 2, 611, 298 | 2, 428, 358 
SS —————E ESE 
Excess of supply over industrial demand___..-.-...---- +99, 686 —45, 069 +218, 221 





1 Estimated. 
$ This, of course, does not include any acquisitions or stocks held in the national stockpile. 


Norte.— Excess of supply over industrial requirements varied from —3.6 percent in 1955 to +8.1 percent in 
1956 and averaged +-6.1 percent for the 3-year period. 


Lead, 1954-56—F ree-world mine production, free-world consumption primary lead, 
and free-world excess production 


| | | 





1954 1955 1956 
| 7 r , 
Supply: Tons | Tons Tons 
United States mine production | 325, 419 | 338, 025 | 352, 826 
Estimated free-world production outside the United States 1, 513, 232 | 1, 576, 039 1, 551, 477 
Total free-world supply eae 1, 838, 651 1, 914, 064 1, 904, 303 


Industrial demand | | 
United States consumption of primary lead (total con- | 


s'mption less secondary lead) !__- 613, 946 | 710, 593 | 679, 153 
Estimated free-world consumption outside the United | 
States ‘ 1, 076, 231 1, 134, 828 | 1, 098, 606 
Total free-world consumption 3 — 1, 690, 177 1, 845, 421 | 1, 777, 759 
Excess of supply over industrial demand 4 | +148, 474 +68, 643 | +126, 544 


1 This, of course, does not include any acquisitions or stocks held in the national stockpile. 


Note.—Excess of supply over industrial requirements varied from 1.7 percent in 1955 to 8.2 percent in 
1956 and averaged 3.6 percent for the 3-year period. 


Senator Bennerr. If there is no further business, the hearings are 
recessed. The record will be held open for the additional material 
which has been requested and will be furnished. 

(By direction of the chairman, the following is made a part of the 
record :) 

THE AMERICAN METAL Co., LTD., 
New York, N. Y., July 30, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert 8S. Kerr, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR KERR: At the Finance Committee hearings you asked me for 
certain information and documentation, which I will endeavor to give you with 
letter. 

1. Our present average wage rate at our mining properties in Mexico is $2.21 
per 8-hour shift. This is about 60 percent more than the figure given by 
Mr. Pezzati for a driller for 1955. Productivity at our mining properties is 
about 13.4 man-hours per short ton of ore produced. Labor costs are, therefore, 
appoximately $3.70 per short ton of ore produced. 
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According to the Tariff Commission, during 1952 productivity of mines in the 
tristate area was 0.87 man-hours per short ton of ore produced. Assuming the 
same productivity during 1957 (I would imagine productivity in the tristate area 
has improved over the last 5 years) and average earnings of $2.18 which I believe 
prevailed during April 1957, labor costs per short ton of ore produced in the 
tristate area would be about $1.90, or about one-half of the labor costs in our 
mining properties in Mexico. 

2. The statement attached shows the United States income taxes paid by us 
on our Mexican operations for the 10-year period ending with 1956. 

3. Documentation that “Tariff Commission hearings are required under the 
escape clause of our GATT agreements.” You are, of course, correct that “GATT 
agreements” have no provision for Tariff Commission hearings. Such hearings 
are required under the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. However, I 
believe that this correction does not change the intended sense of my statement. 

4. You asked for the person responsible for the statement that ‘“* * * the 
Office of Defense Mobilization now considers Canada and Mexico equal to the 
United States for the purpose of the mobilization base of the United States.” 
I think I should have stated that we believe the Office of Defense Mobilization 
now considers Canada and Mexico as part of the mobilization base of the United 
States. I think this latter statement is correct; however, I would much prefer 
to avoid disclosing the name of the individual or individuals who made such a 
statement. You or your committee, I think, are in a much better position to 
obtain the facts on this question from the proper department in Washingon. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. VUILLEQUEZ. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. LITTLE, DENVER, COoLo., IN SUPPORT OF A PROGRAM FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRESERVATION OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


For 25 years, I have been a metal-mining property owner, operator, and attor- 
ney. The metal-mining industry, particularly that portion which includes the 
owner-operator or lessee-operator of the small mine or group of mining claims, 
has been the object of harsh discrimination by the Federal Government. In the 
metal-mining States of the West there are around 200,000 individually owned 
mining claims, of which about 90 percent of what were once flourishing mining 
properties are now closed down, with great loss to their owners, the communities 
in which they are located, and Federal and local taxes. This discrimination 
includes the following practices: 

1. Agricultural products are being traded by the Federal Government to 
foreign nations in return for metallic ores and minerals. 

2. Lead and zine mines are compelled by law to sell the gold in their ores to 
one purchaser, the United States mint. This gold is sold at a price fixed in 
1934 by Executive decree. 

3. The United States mint sells gold to gold manufacturers at the 1934 price. 
No other manufacturer or processer obtains his raw materials today at their 
1934 cost. 

4. Through lend-lease and point 4 programs the Federal Government has 
equipped foreign mines with the latest mining and milling equipment and has 
instructed the operators of such mines and mills in the very latest mining and 
milling practices. 

5. The Federal Government has failed and refused to insist that the countries 
in which these foreign mines and mills are located, and whose metal products 
are shipped to this country or exchanged in this country for our agricultural 
products, adopt the same wage-hour, social security, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment compensation, and other benefits which American metal miners 
enjoy. As a result, foreign mining companies can ship and sell their products 
in this country far below the cost of producing these metals by American metal 
mines. 

6. Because of the very punitive discrimination on the price of gold, the Ameri- 
can metal miner can only obtain $35 an ounce for his gold, while many foreign 
mines producing gold, as well as zine and lead and other metals, can sell the gold 
produced by them in the world markets at a much higher and more realistic price. 

7. Prior to World War II, most operators of American metal mines producing 
complex ores, that is, ores containing lead, zinc, copper, and possibly other base 
metals and minerals, as well as gold and silver, so governed their operations 
that the price they received for the gold or silver contents of their ores provided 
most, if not all, of their mining costs. The amount received for lead, zine, and 
other minerals and metallic contents of their ores was so much insurance of the 
payment of operating costs and continued operation, or a little additional profit. 

Today all that is changed. Mining costs have doubled and trebled in price 
while the price of gold remains the same and the price of silver and lead, zinc, 
and other base metals and minerals has fallen far behind the actual costs of 
operation. As mining conventions have pointed out in their resolutions, the 
American metal miner frequently makes more in 1 day than his foreign competitor 
earns ina week. Without adequate protection against such low-cost foreign oper- 
ations, no domestic industry can long continue to operate—a fact which is amply 
proved by the thousands of metal mines in this country which were operating 
in 1940 and which are now closed down. 

8. During the last World War, ships laden with metallic concentrates and 
metals were sunk in large numbers by German submarines. Russia now has 
a greater submarine fleet than Germany ever possessed. Fortunately, in the 
last war we had a large number of trained metal miners who were available 
for the maximum operation of mines producing base metals. 

Today, due to the closing down of virtually all gold mines and most base- 
metal mines because of the utter impossibility of operating these mines in the 
face of the adverse regulations and the downright opposition of our Federal 
Government and its agencies, we have relatively few trained metal miners. 
Many who are still able to mine have scattered among other and better paying 
industries. Age has taken its toll of many others who are no longer physically 
able to mine or to teach mining operations to metal-mining apprentices. We 
had a force of skilled miners in 1941 because we had a large number of small 
mines producing these critical materials, and these small mines were able to 
operate at that time because the prices they received for the gold, silver, base 
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metals, and other minerals in their ores were commensurate with their costs 
of operation. That is no longer true. 

9. The prostrate condition of our metal-mining industry must be seen to be 
believed or understood. Our western States have numerous ghost towns and 
vanishing communities which were once prosperous. It no longer pays second- 
hand machinery dealers to remove items which were once valuable and costly 
mining equipment. Many mineowners consider this situation so hopeless that 
they are no longer attempting to keep their mines in repair and ready to operate. 
As a result, underground passageways are either caved in or caving, or filled 
with water. The acid waters, or, more properly, the sulfuric acid in mine waters 
of the sulfide ores, quickly eats out the metals and nails and timber. In many 
cases the damage is so extensive that such passageways can never again be 
reopened. Unlike factories, which can be started up by the turn of a switch, 
it takes months and even years to repair and reopen essential mine passageways, 
many of which are hundreds of feet in length. 

The Congress must bear the blame for the condition of our metal-mining in- 
dustry. It sat complacently by and even assisted while advocates of free trade, 
lobbyists for international mining companies, proponents of the so-called have- 
not theory that this Nation is now deficient in metals and minerals, and other 
advocates of the destruction of our metal-mining industry were doing their best 
work. The present deplorable condition of the American metal-mining industry 
is also due to the refusal of Congress to protect it as it has protected other 
branches of our economy. It is due to the policy of our Federal Government 
which prefers the welfare of foreign mines, mine owners and operators to our 
domestic metal-mining industry. And it is only through Congress that the 
American mining industry can be revived. 

And while I am on the subject, and as further evidence of the discriminatory 
attitude of Federal officials and the way Congress has possibly been misled, I 
have before me a copy of a letter from a high official of the United States Treas- 
ury, dated February 19, 1957, addressed to Chairman Spence of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. In that letter the official states his opposition to 
any attempt to change the price of gold, gold bullion, or to permit a free market 
for gold coin or gold bullion on the ground that this would defeat the program 
of the United States Treasury to maintain the price of gold at $35 an ounce, 
as provided by H. R. 625 and H. R. 2400. Specifically, this official stated in this 
letter: “The Treasury Department is opposed to the enactment at this time 
of legislation which wou!d have the effect of creating variable prices for gold 
in terms of the dollar in domestie and foreign markets.” 

Your attention is respectfully directed to page 70 of the July 1957 issue 
of the Engineering and Mining Journal, which gives the price of gold in the free 
markets according to Pick’s World Currency. These prices are quoted at the 
free- or black-market value of the United States dollar in local markets; and 
for gold coins, these prices range all the way from $39.25 in Buenos Aires to 
$55.75 in Bombay. 

Now, I realize that Congress has so much to attend to that its Members must 
rely upon reports from various executive agencies; but when statements are 
made such as those in the above letter, which are in conflict with reputable 
agencies and publications, it constitutes one more reason why Congress should 
reassume its authority over the monetary and tariff policies of the United States. 

It would be most beneficial if our competitor nations possessed the same kind 
of social legislation as we have in this country. We have spent billions of 
dollars in efforts to raise the standards of living of other countries by means of 
loans and handouts, with little or no apparent permanent results. Why not 
admit duty-free the products of those countries which adopt the same social 
security, unemployment compensation, workmen’s compensation, wage-hour, and 
similar laws that our employees enjoy in this Nation, and require of those 
countries which refuse to adopt such legislation, duties, and tariffs which will 
equalize the costs of production? 

The condition of the metal-mining industry in this country should be ample 
proof that free trade is a fraud and a delusion, and with our high cost of 
American labor we cannot compete with low-cost foreign products. 

In order to preserve the few American metal mines that are still operating, 
and to provide a nucleus and an incentive for the rebirth of this basic industry, 


I most urgently recommend Congress adopt legislation embracing the following 
proposals: 
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An import tax of 3 cents whenever the domestic price of pig lead is 16 cents 
a pound or over; 4 cents a pound between 15 and 16 cents; and 5 cents a pound 
between 14 and 15 cents. 

An import tax of 3 cents a pound when the price of zine is between 13% and 
14% cents a pound; 4 cents per pound whenever the price of zinc is between 
12% and 13% cents; and 5 cents a pound whenever the price of zine is between 
11% and 12% cents. 

The above prices apply not only to the actual metal, but also to the propor- 
tional amount of lead, zine, or other contents in such ores and concentrates. 

The regulation should apply immediately, and there should be no waiting 
period, such as suggested by the administration. 

The quotations of the Engineering and Mining Journal should be accepted 
by Congress as the official quotations upon which these prices are based. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 22, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F.. Byrp, 
United States Senator from Virginia, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 


As the second largest die-casting manufacturer in the United States, we wish 
to be recorded as being opposed to the zine import-tax provisions of S. 2376. 
Our position is well-stated in Mr. David Laine’s brief as secretary of the American 
Die Casting Institute. There isn’t a shred of factural proof to support the need 
for suchatax. It will hurt our industry. 

J. J. PUNKE, 
drecutive Vice President, Precision Casting Co., Division of Tarsco 
Corp., Fayetteville, N.Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 22, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Passage of zinc import-tax provisions of S. 2376 would add another bit of 
discriminatory legislation favoring a few mining companies against hosts of 
manufacturers and millions of consumers. Passage of bill would further 
already mounting inflationary spiral if Congress passes this bill. We want to 
be next in line for Government subsidy. 

ALFRED SCHNEIER, Sr., 
President, Advance Pressure Castings, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 19, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Byrp: We have been informed that the Committee on Finance will 
hold hearings on July 22 on the bill 8. 2376, proposing to impose excise taxes on 
lead and zine. In view of the short notice, we regret that it will be impossible 
for a representative of our organization to appear personally before the commit- 
tee at these hearings. 

We have before us the bill introduced by Senator Watkins, for himself and 
Senator Bennett (S. 2376), and also the bill introduced by Senator Mansfield for 
himself and Senator Murray (S. 2271). 

These bills propose to suspend the present duties on lead and zine levied under 
paragraphs 72, 391, and 392 of the Tariff Act of 1930, in the case of lead articles, 
and under paragraphs 77, 393, or 394 of the act, on zine articles, and substitute 
in the place of import duties either a flat internal-revenue tax of 6 cents per 
pound on the lead or zinc contained in such articles or a sliding scale of excise 
taxes according to the average market prices in the United States as determined 
by the United States Tariff Commission for all of these articles. Our objection 
to these bills is based on the following grounds: 

1. Our organization has consistently taken the position that, where 
domestic industries or producers require protection against competitive 
imports, this protection should be provided by appropriate rates of duty 
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under the Tariff Act. The proposal to suspend the present import duties and 
to substitute internal-revenue taxes on lead and zine articles is contrary to 
the well-established concept of tariff protection and would create an entirely 
new precedent. If this proposal is adopted, we fear it would encourage 
other domestic industries to demand similar treatment of competitive im- 
ported products. 

2. The imposition of excise taxes on imports based on average domestic 
market prices of slab zine or the average market price for common lead 
delivered at New York City represents, in practical effect, a domestic price- 
support program financed by American importers rather than by the United 
States Government. In this connection, we have noted the bill introduced 
by Senator Murray, for himself and Senator Mansfield (S. 2395). This bill 
proposes to meet the problem by the payment of a ‘“‘production bonus” by the 
Secretary of the Interior to American producers of common lead or slab 
zine to compensate domestic producers for the difference between the amount 
actually received by them on the open market and 15 cents per pound in the 
case of zine and 18 cents per pound in the case of lead. If something is to 
be done, we believe that this is a better approach to the problem. 

3. It has been generally agreed in the conduct of international trade that 
internal taxes should not be applied to imported or domestic products in 
such a manner as to afford special protection to domestic production. We 
wish to make the point that once imported products have cleared customs at 
any port of entry they should not be subject to discriminatory taxation 
under the Internal Revenue Code in a manner different from the internal 
taxes levied on domestic products. 

4. Article III of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade specifically 
relates to the national treatment of internal taxation and regulation. It pro- 
vides that imports shall be accorded treatment no less favorable than that 
accorded to like products of national origin. With regard to the proposed 
legislation on lead and zine articles, we believe this is a direct violation of 
the international obligations which the United States has undertaken under 
the GATT. 

5. We are surprised that no exception is made in the proposed bills for 
lead oxides dutiable under paragraph 72, or zine oxides or leaded zine oxides 
dutiable under paragraph 77. The prices of these oxides have been stable 
over a long period of time. Furthermore, imports of these oxides are negligi- 
ble in comparison to domestic production. As a matter of fact, our exports 
of domestic lead and zinc oxides exceed our imports by a wide margin 
because of the superiority of the so-called American (direct) process. 

6. Finally, we wish to point out that most of the lead and zine articles 
dutiable under paragraphs 72, 77, 391, 392, 393, and 394 have been subject 
to tariff rate reductions in trade agreements negotiated with foreign coun- 
tries under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and the suspension of 
those duties and the substitution of restrictive excise taxes under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 may result in some type of retaliation by the coun- 
tries to which these trade agreement concessions were granted in the past. 

We respectfully request that this letter be inserted in the record in opposition 
to both of these bills and to any other bills on the subject that may be considered 
by your committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN IMporTERS, INC., 
By Harry S. Rapciirre, E.cecutive Vice President. 





New York, N. Y., July 19, 1957. 
Hon. Harry Byrp, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The United States Council of the International Chamber of Commerce ur- 
gently requests the Senate Finance Committee in examining 8. 2376 to antici- 
pate the adverse effect this legislation can have on national interests of vital 
importance. The council urges that no action be taken which would provide 
other governments with a precedent for subjecting American exports to extraor- 
dinary taxation. Such a precedent would threaten the freedom of every American 
industry to buy and sell in foreign markets. This freedom, now protected by 
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trade agreements, is essential to the continued economic growth and leadership 
of the United States. 
PuHILip CorRTNEY, 
Chairman, United States Council. 





MARSHALLTOWN, IowA, July 23, 1957. 
Hon. Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you to vigorously oppose suggested import tax on zine (S. 2376) as 
unnecessary, unjustified, and unworkable. If enacted would be highly infla- 
tionary, would add materially to cost of end product and seriously jeopardize 
friendly relationship with foreign neighbors, particularly Canada and Mexico. 
For details refer to formal statement of opposition July 22 by American Die- 
casting Institute. Urge vigorous opposition to bill when up for action. 

Regards, 
RaAtpepu C. McCacur, 
President, Kiowa Corp. 


Pore TRADING Corp., 
New York, N. Y., July 23, 1957 
Unitep STATES SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: The hearings now before your committee is a proposed bill, 
S. 2376, to establish excise taxes for both lead and zine of foreign origin. 
We wish to place ourselves on record to oppose any changes in the present 
duties or excise taxes. | 
The decline in prices of both commodities are due to a lessening in demand 
which will ultimately right itself. Class legislation is a dangerous practice 
and if an industry passes through a period of dullness the first thing thought 
of, is to go to Washington for relief. 
Very truly yours, | 
Setu Low Etrtincer, President. 


LEADVILLE, CoLo., July 24, 1957. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, | 
Washington, D. C.: 

During World War II it was necessary to patrol the South American ports to | ( 

prevent German submarines from refueling and from picking up other supplies. 

As veterans we feel that we should not now worry about hurting the feelings 


of the South American Republic. It is our contention that an excise tax should i 
be passed to help alleviate a very serious depression in the zine industries. We ( 
veterans in Leadville feel very strongly on this subject. Our jobs, livelihood, i 


and businesses are threatened. 
LEADVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


LEADVILLE VI'W, Post No. 859, 
Members OF DAV, Post No. 9, of GRAND JUNCTION, ‘ 
AMERICAN LEGION, Post No. 9. t 

1 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, ' 
July 22, 1957. ? 
Hon. Harry F. Byrn, ; 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Harry: I am enclosing a statement from the Journal of Commerce of 
July 16, which tells of the New Jersey Zine Co. curtailing its production at the 
Palmerton, Pa., smelter, due to rising imports of zinc. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a resolution of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, memorializing Congress for adequate safeguards ti 
in tariff and trade legislation. 
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If these could be placed in the record of hearings, I would appreciate it greatly. 
With kind personal regards, I remain 
Very sincerely, 
EpWARD MARTIN. 
[Journal of Commerce, July 16, 1957] 


NEw JERSEY ZINC Cuts BACK PRODUCTION 
BLAMES RISING IMPORTS 


New Jersey Zine Co. has curtailed slab zine production at its smelters in Palmer- 
ton, Pa., and Depue, Ill., a cutback amounting to a total of 2,500 tons per month. 
United States output of zinc came to 90,719 tons during June. 

Officials of the company stated that the measure was forced by an oversupply 
of zine, a condition that they attributed to rising imports of the metal. The 
domestic price of zinc (prime Western, East St. Louis) has dropped from 13% 
cents a pound to 10 cents since the start of May. 


PRODUCTION TOPS CONSUMPTION 


Imports are not the only source of trouble for the domestic zine industry, how- 
ever, since United States production has held at high levels and consumption has 
tumbled sharply with the slower pace in automotive and residential construction 
sectors. 

At the same time, Government stockpiling of the metal has been lower and 
highly uncertain of late due to restrictions in the recently revised barter program. 

Production of slab zine in this country has been running so far this year at a 
monthly average rate of 93,756 tons while industrial demand has averaged only 
62,075 tons, and by June was down to 54,275 tons. Government stockpiling 
absorbed an average of only 19,499 tons for each of the first 6 months, and 
dropped to 14,324 tons in June. 

The New Jersey Zine announcement concluded that “there can be no improve- 
ment in the situation and that further production curtailments in the zine mining 
and smelting industry are bound to occur unless the Government adopts some 
means of controlling the exploitation of the domestic market by foreign 
producers.” 

BELGIAN STRIKE ENDS 


At the same time, it was learned that the metalworkers’ strike in Belgium has 
been settled. The 2-week shutdown of Belgian iron, steel, and nonferrous metal 
industries has been one of the few stabilizing elements in the London zine market. 

While the zinc trade studied the mixed effects of these two developments, 
copper trade circles grew increasingly pessimistic over the possibility of any 
immediate action by the Chilean Government to curb output of the red metal. 

Cabled advices from Santiago reported that authoritative sources say it is 
improbable that there will be any reduction in Chilean copper output, pointing 
out that production for 1957, which is estimated at 440,000 metric tons, is 
apparently entirely sold. 

COPPER STOCKS HIGHER 


Underlining the copper industry’s need of some corrective measures at the 
producing level were Copper Institute figures for the month of June showing a 
gain in domestic producer stocks to the highest level in over 7144 years. Inven- 
tories climbed 10,184 tons to 165,549 tons, a record for the period since September 
1949. 

Major factor in the climb in stocks was a sharp drop of 18,343 tons in domestic 
deliveries to 101,993 tons, a low since February, but the daily average deliveries 
were down to the lowest point since July 1956 when totals were adversely 
affected by the national steel strike. 

While primary crude production edged lower to 95,641 tons for the month, 
refined production dropped 16,775 tons to 134,270 tons. 


FOREIGN CRUDE OUTPUT UP 


For the world as a whole, gains in foreign crude output pushed the total up to 
£51,720 tons for the month, while world refined production dropped about 23,500 
tons to 251,801 tons. 


961389—57 19 
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A sharp decline in foreign copper deliveries combined with the United States 
setback to bring the world figure down over 36,000 tons to 220,052 tons. Total 
stocks advanced about 23,500 tons to 400,294 tons at the end of June, the highest 
level in years. 

In the metal markets, London copper closed higher by a small margin as traders 
received news that northern Rhodesian European mineworkers were seeking 
higher wages. Some selling on the Chilean statement brought prices down from 
their best levels. 

Zine prices turned easier in the United Kingdom on the end of the Belgian 
strike. In this country, copper and zinc activity was generally quiet and routine 
at unchanged prices. 

LEAD STRIKERS RETURN 


The important development for domestic lead was the Saturday return of 
employees at American Smelting & Refining Co.’s lead refinery in Monterrey, 
Mexico, on strike since last May. 

Settlement of the strike enables the refinery to be operated at full seale, and 
total capacity of the property is said by company officials to be 12,000 tons 
monthly. 

Lead prices lost further modest ground in London. Trading featured a sharp 
increase in the contango premium of forward over spot. prices reflecting the 
adequacy of nearby suppliers. 


TIN OFF IN LONDON 


London tin quotations dropped £6 or the equivalent of *%4 cent a pound, to 
£747 spot and £744 forward, a low since roughly 1 year ago when the United 
States Steel strike, compounded by the British Motor Corp. strike, weakened the 
market. 

A further sizable increase in official warehouse stocks, from 2,420 to 2,773 tons, 
contributed toward the easier tone. 

New York tin prices declined sharply on the London news and a similar £6 cut 
in the Singapore quotation. There were no buyers and there were not even bids 
within a quarter cent below established prices. 

In futures trading zinc lost 13 points on sales of 14 lots, lead lost 15 points on 
sales of 4 lots, and copper was off 3 to 9 points on 12 lots. 


General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania defends its industry, 
agriculture, and labor from unfair import competition in the American home 
markets: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


In the senate, February 11, 1957 


MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE SAFEGUARDS IN TARIFF AND TRADE 
LEGISLATION 


The increased importation of numerous products that come into competition 
with the output of factories, farms, and mines of Pennsylvania, replacing the 
products of Pennsylvania’s industries, is a constant menace to the State’s con- 
tinuing economic stability. 

The lower wages paid abroad make it impossible for many of our smaller and 
medium-sized producers to compete with imports without resorting to ruinous 
price cutting, which in turn would result either in financial losses or heavy pres- 
sure for wage reductions and outright unemployment. 

Our national obligations have reached such extreme proportions that the 
national income must be maintained at its present unprecedented high level, 
or close thereto, lest we become insolvent. 

Unemployment caused by the imports of residual oil, which represented 3.43 
times the average of 45 million barrels imported in 1946, to approximately 154 
million barrels in 1956, or the yearly equivalent of 36,640,000 tons of coal; and 
unemployment caused by imports of crude oil; various types of glass, steel, 
aluminum, brass and zine products; pottery and chinaware; granite, tiles, 
cement, hardboard, plywood, hardware, plumbing, flat glass and other building 
supplies, lace, carpets and all kinds of woolens, cotton and synthetic fiber manu- 
factured goods; leather and fabric gloves; bicycles; hydraulic turbines ; machine 
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tools and other machinery; heavy electrical equipment and other electrical 
industry products and electronics; watches, clocks and parts; optical industry 
products; cutlery, scientific apparatus; pencils and pens; pins, clips and fasten- 
ers; soft fiber; insulation board and manufactured cork products; chemicals; 
toys; mushrooms; farm, dairy and dried-milk products, wallpaper, hats and 
millinery, printing industry products; ladies handbags and leather goods; nails, 
wire, screws, bolts and nuts and many other commodities will render the 
upholding of the economy at its high levels most uncertain and difficult unless all 
import trade is placed on a fair competitive basis and the potential injury there- 
from thus eliminated. 

Agricultural products such as wheat, wheat flour, cotton, butter, cheese, and 
peanuts enjoy the protection of import quotas. 

A maximum of satisfactory trade results from a prosperous domestic economy 
freed from the threat of a breakdown resulting from unfair import competition : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved (the house of representatives concurring), That the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to provide adequate safeguards in tariff and trade legislation, 
including import quotas and an effective prohibition against dumping of im- 
ports in the United States; against the destruction or lowering of our American 
standard of living, the labor standard of our workmen, and the stability of our 
economy by unfair import competition and that the existing trade agreement 
legislation be amended accordingly ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the United States, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and each Senator and 
Representative from Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the senate, March 19, 1957. Concurrence by house of representa- 
tives, March 26, 1957. 

Issued by the Pennsylvania Employer-Wage Earner Job Protection Associa- 
tion, David Williams, director of organization, 2241 North Fourth Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

THE IMPORT INJURY TO AMERICAN ENTERPRISE AND LABOR 


The following is a partial list of agricultural, trade, and industrial organiza- 
tions or associations, along with individual companies, with investments and 
operations in Pennsylvania, that filed protests with congressional committees in 
Washington in 1955 against the damage, injury, and threats to their American 
enterprises, by the competition in American markets from cheap foreign imports. 
Also, list of national and international labor unions filing protests. 

National Board of Fur Farm Organizations 

American Mining Congress 

National Coal Association 

Anthracite Institute 

Zine Industry by Otto Herres, mining engineer 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 

Bradford District Pennsylvania Producers Association 

Southwestern Pennsylvania Producers Association 

National Dairy Industry 

National Milk Producers Association 

Association of Cocoa & Chocolate Manufacturers of the United States: 
Bachman Chocolate Manufacturing Co., Mount Joy 
Blumenthal Bros. Chocolate Co., Philadelphia 
Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey 
Klein Chocolate Co., Elizabethtown 
Wilbur-Suchard Co., Lititz 

United States Beverage Distilling Industry 

Wine Institute 

Wine Association of Pennsylvania 

Mushroom Growers Cooperative Association 

Brandywine Mushroom Corp., West Chester 

National Association of Green House Vegetable Growers 

National Apple Institute 

American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Ine. 

National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
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National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
The Underwear Institute 
The Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association 
National Association of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc. 
American Lace Manufacturers Association 
North American Lace Co., Philadelphia 
Tufted Textile Manufacturers Association 
Textile Fabrics Association 
National Knitted Outerwear Association 
Carpet Institute 
American Viscose Corp., Meadville 
Cordage Institute: 
Edwin H. Fitler Co., Philadelphia 
Thomas Jackson & Sons, Reading 
Rinek Cordage Co., Easton 


Card Clothing Manufacturers Association: Benjamin Booth Co., Philadelphia 


National Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics 
Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute: 
Hanover Cordage Co., Hanover 
Thomas Jackson & Sons, Reading 
Lehigh Spinning Co., Allentown 
Revenah Spinning Mills, Hanover 
Schlichter Jute Cordage Co., Philadelphia 
The Twisted Jute Packing & Oakum Institute 
Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Association of America, Inc. 
The Thread Institute 
The Woven Woolen Felt Industry: Philadelphia Felt Co., Frankford 
The Hat Institute 
The Wool Hat Manufacturers’ Association 
John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia 
Hardwood Plywood Institute 
The Wall Paper Institute 
Printing Industry of America, Inc. 
The Book Manufacturing Institute 
Manufacturing Chemists Association, Ine. 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association 
American Cyanamid Co., Ine. 
Rubber Manufacturers Association (footwear division) 
National Authority for Ladies Handbag Industry 
American Fabric Glove Association 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 
American Glassware Association 
United States Potters Association 
Vitrified China Association, Inc. 
Shenango Pottery Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Tile Council of America 
The Pin, Clip & Fastener Association 
Delong Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia 
Industrial Fasteners Institute 
The Industrial Wire Cloth Institute 
United States Wood Screw Service Bureau 
Talon Co., Meadville, Pa. 
The National Machine Tool Builders Association 
Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York and Philadelphia 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., Coraopolis 
Electrical Machinery Industry 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, East Pittsburgh, Beaver, Essington, 


Sharon, Sunbury, and Trafford 
General Electric Co., Philadelphia and Erie 
McGraw Electric Co., East Stroudsburg 
Pennsylvania Transformer Co,, Canonsburg 
National Electric Products Co., Ambridge 
Pacific Electric Manufacturing Co., Scranton 
Proctor Electric Co., Philadelphia 
Stackpole Carbon Co., Kane; Johnsonburg and St. Marys 
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Syntron Co., Homer City and Blairsville 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 
Elliott Co., Jeannette and Ridgway 
Okonite Co., Wilkes-Barre 
Air Products Co., Emmaus 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association (telephone-equipment section) 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 
High-Voltage Electrical Porcelain Insulator Industry 
The Bicycle Institute of America, Inc. 
Manufacturing of Optical and Ophthalmic Glass, Lenses, and Instruments: 
American Optical Co. 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Association 
H. B. Instrument Co., Philadelphia 
National Association of Photographic Manufacturers, Inc. 
American Watch Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
Hamilton Watch Co., Inc., Lancaster 
The Toy Manufacturers of the United States: 
Girard Manufacturing Co., Girard 
Louis Marx Co., Inc., Erie 
H. L. Moore Co., Cochranton 
Lead Pencil Manufacturers Association, Ine. 
Fountain Pen & Mechanical Pencil Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
Insulation Board Institute 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Direct protests filed by national and international unions affiliated with the— 
American Federation of Labor: 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
The United Brick & Clay Workers of America 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 
International Photo Engravers Union of North America 
American Flint Glass Workers Union of North America 
International Glove Workers Union of America 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt & Novelty Workers’ Union 
United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers International Union 
International Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
Printing Pressmen’s & Assistants’ Union of North America International 
Seafarers International Union of North America 
International Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ Union of North America 
United Textile Workers of America 
International Typographical Union 
United Wall Paper Craftsmen & Workers of North America 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 
United Glass & Ceramic Workers of North America 
Textile Workers Union of America 
National independent unions: 
United Mine Workers of America 
Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America 
National Independent Union Council 
Electrical Workers Independent Union 
National railroad unions: 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
Order of Railway Conductors & Brakemen 
Order of Railway Trainmen 





Hype Park, MAss., July 22, 1957. 
Senator JoHn F. KenNeEpy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate your help in opposing the import tax proposals on zine. 
The Senate Finance Committee is holding hearings today, July 22, and the 
House Ways and Means Committee will hold hearings on August 1 and 2. This 
proposed tax is unnecessary, unfair, unworkable. And discriminatory and will 
cause undue hardship to the die-casting industry (the statement of David Laine, 
secretary of the American Die Casting Institute to Finance Committee, United 
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States Senate, made on July 22, 1957, reflects in full detail our thoughts and feel- 
ings on this proposed tax. Your interest is earnestly solicited. 
MAGNESIUM CASTING Co.,, 
IRWIN J. KADEN, Treasurer. 


Hyper Park, MAss., July 22, 1957. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate your help in opposing the import tax proposals on zine. The 
Senate Finance Committee is holding hearings today, July 22, and the House 
Ways and Means Committee will hold hearings on August 1 and 2. This pro- 
posed tax is unnecessary, unfair, unworkable, and discriminatory, and will cause 
undue hardship to the diecasting industry. The statement of David Laine, secre- 
tary of the American Die Casting Institute, to Finance Committee, United 
States Senate, made on July 22, 1957, reflects in full detail our thoughts and 
feelings on this proposed tax. Your interest is earnestly solicited. 


L. E. MAson Co., 
MATTHEW M. BERMAN, President. 


TWIN SISTERS MAGNESIUM & CHROME CoORrP., 
Seattle, Wash., July 26, 1957. 
Hon. Harry Byrp, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR Byrp: The Wall Street Journal, July 23 and 24, indicated that 
the hearings have been held by your committee on the administration’s long- 
range minerals program. For some reason I missed information that these 
hearings were to be held on those dates. 

Senator Murray suggested that, should the administration’s bill be changed to 
include an excise tax on imports of chromite ores and chromium products, such 
legislation would first have to be reviewed by your committee before it was 
referred to his Interior Committee. 

The House Ways and Means Committee notified me of their proposed hearing 
on the administration’s bill, H. R. 8258, introduced by Representative Dawson of 
Utah, covering the administration’s bill verbatim as proposed to the Speaker of 
the House. 

I prepared a statement and forwarded it to Congressman Hal Holmes, from 
the State of Washington, member of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
A copy of my statement is attached for your information as to my views on 
the proposed legislation. Senator Murray’s Interior Committee has hearings 
scheduled, and I was invited to appear to give a statement before his committee. 
The statement that I have prepared for his committee is identical with that before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, with the exception of the first two pages 
and introductory letter. A copy is enclosed for your information. 

In the Wall Street Journal, the views expressed as representing the opinions 
of producers and shippers of foreign lead and zinc again are a strong indica- 
tion that such foreign ore shippers desire to benefit from the vast moneys ex- 
pended by the United States in aiding foreign countries to rehabilitate them- 
selves and raise their standard of living. Their ideas of having the United 
States Government subsidize the domestic mining industry by outright grants and 
stockpiling our enormous lead and zine ore reserves while they ship in low-cost- 
produced foreign ores at a high price which would be exceptionally profitable to 
them might be considered a selfish motive. 

The proposal that I have made for stockpiling chromite ore is considerably 
different because, in the first place, the known supplies of chromite ores of high 
grade are very small compared to our national consumption. The type of legis- 
lation as proposed by Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton for chromite ores was 
very capably summarized by George B. Holderer, staff engineer of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee minerals division, in his memorandum of 
June 3, 1957, to Chairman James E. Murray and is published on pages 83 
and 84 of the report of the hearing dated June 4. 

In order for the mining industry to continue, it is important that legislation 
be enacted at this session of Congress that will permit its survival. Amendment 
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to the chromite section to conform with the suggestions that I have made may 
not be possible at this session of Congress. I firmly believe it is something 
that should be definitely considered by the administration and Congress for 
early enactment into legislation by Congress. It is suggested that, in lieu of 
being able to pass an amendment for direct stockpiling, the bonus provision of 
$21 be increased to something that is more realistic—say, $60 to $70 a ton. 
Another alternative would be to extend the Grants Pass stockpiling program 
by increasing the tonnage allotment from 200,000 to 400,000 tons and the time 
of expiration from June 30, 1959, to June 30, 1962. An extension of this type 
of program would permit Congress to enact and put into effect an excise tax 
on chromite that would conserve our mineral resources and protect the chromite- 
mining industry from being forced to close this operation. 

I know that you and your committee are very busy on the finances of the 
Government and doing an excellent job with the problems that confront you. 
However, I sincerely hope that you have time to give this minerals bill some 
of your personal attention and see that a program is enacted that will be bene- 
ficial to not only the miner but also to the United States Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. ATHERTON, 
Executive Vice President. 


(The statement by Mr. Atherton on H. R. 8258 before the House 
Ways and Means Committee follows :) 


JULY 23, 1957. 
To: Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives. 
Re: Proposal of long-range minerals bill submitted to the Congerss by Secre- 
tary of Interior red A. Seaton. 

DEAR Sirs: Notice of hearing has been received and, instead of appearing, 
I wish to submit a written statement for the consideration of your com- 
mittee. My name is A. L. Atherton, with offices at 1101 Terminal Sales Building, 
Seattle, Wash. I am owner of the Atherton Construction Co., general con- 
tractors, and have engaged in chrome-mine development since 1948. In 1954, 
I was a party to organizing the Twin Sisters Magnesium & Chrome Corp., in 
the State of Washington. This corporation secured numerous mining-claim 
leases on olivine-chromite deposits in Skagit and Whatcom Counties, Washing- 
ton. I am presently executive vice president of that corporation. 

1. The proposed bill by the Secretary of the Interior has been read in its 
entirety. and his letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives dated 
June 19. The context of this proposed bill is set forth in H. R. 8258, introduced 
by Representative Dawson of Utah. 

2. Other House Resolutions 8265, 8303, S307, 8328, and 8464 have not been 
available to me, although requested. House Resolutions 7844, 8836, 8337, and 
8569 have neither been received nor read. 

3. In discussing the Secretary of the Interior's bill, I propose to use H. R. 
8258 as reference medium. 

A. I am in favor of legislation providing a long-range minerals pro- 
gram. This should be for a minimum period of 10 years or more. 

Bb. I believe an excise tax or import duty is necessary to protect the 
domestic-mining industry. This should be flexible to prevent defeat by 
inflationary measures either foreign or in the United States. 

C. I am in accord with title I of the proposed bill but recommend a 
change as desirable in the best interests of the mining industry. 

(1) Seetion 102 (a), page 3, line 20, should have words, “or certifica- 
tion, whichever shall occur first,’ eliminated. 

Reason: Believe interest should be charged from the time that min- 
ing operations start, as it may be many years between discovery and 
actual production of ore for sale. Many years of interest could pre- 
vent future mining as a profitable venture. 

(2) Section 108, page 4, line 21, including related development 
work” should be broad enough to include usable roads and bridges into 
remote areas. 

Reason: Mine-to-market roads under Department of Commerce never 
have ample funds and the Forestry Service road programs are always 
underfinanced. 

4. Title I, section 202 (a) (2), page 6, line 9: A. I wish to protest the 
provision of $21 per long dry ton for 46 percent Cr,O; bonus to the miner making 
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sales to domestic consumers in accordance with provisions of section 204. 
This bonus is too low to permit survival of the chrome-mining industry. Bu- 
reau of Mines Report, Mineral Industry Surveys, Mineral Market Reports, 
M. M. 8S. No. 2549, table 2, reports domestic chromite shipments and value. 
Excluding Montana and converting the wet weight in short tons to long dry 
tons using a 4.5 percent moisture factor, we would obtain the following figures: 


Domestic chromite production estimated from Bureau of Mines reports 





1 Nite By “Set yt, 


Long dry Average per 





| 
Year tons (approxi- Value | ton 
mate) | 
OI tdi oat eka Minced sebias cet kwettten ened, Bere 34, 418 $3, 032, 435 | 1 $88. 56 
PA MLL < dad shbihdkhvalasthabhdhebaisbabAbbintibae Saeel 29, 502 2, 923, 139 | 2 99. 08 
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1 The $88.56 per long dry ton could grade below 46 percent Cr20;3 with 2.7 to 1 chrome-iron ratio using 
the Grants Pass formula. 

2 The $99.08 per long dry ton ore could grade approximately 46.5 percent Cr203 with 2.78 chrome-iron 
ratio, using same formula. 

3’ Not yet reported. 

Note.—The Grants Pass price is $110 per long dry ton for chrome concentrates having 38 percent CriO 
with 3 to 1 chrome-iron ratio, with penalties for below grade. 


The Oregon, California, and Alaska mining firms were claiming the GSA 
Grants Pass, Oreg., stockpile price was too low, under present-day wage, material, 
and tax structures. The GSA accepted materials free on board car railhead 
and transferred the assay cost to the miner, which gave some relief. 

The western small chrome miner cannot sell his average product profitably 
to eastern consumers at the quoted world prices, eastern seaboard ports, plus 
the proposed bonus. The present production costs, with both labor and materials 
increasing each year, the increasing freight rates to eastern markets, plus assays 
and sales costs when deducted from the eastern price, less penalties imposed 
for concentrates and grade below 48 percent Cr.O0; with 8 to 1 chrome-iron ratio, 
would leave the miner in debt. The $21 bonus coming along several weeks later, 
less penalties for grade, would be too little too late. He would still not have 
received enough for his products to pay his operating costs. 

Eastern chromite consumers in general are not interested in chrome concen- 
trates in the first place and most of the domestic production sold to GSA has been 
in the form of concentrates. 

Title II, section 202 (a) (2), line 12: A. Fifty thousand long dry tons annual- 
ly is too low. This tonnage should be at least 75,000 tons and increased in 1960 
to 175,000 tons. Present domestic production and sales to Grants Pass chrome 
purchasing program totaled approximately 37,000 long dry tons during 1956, 
which leaves very little room for expansion or new producers. Our firm, not 
now in production, can produce 12,000 to 15,000 long dry tons per year of chrome 
concentrates for several years. This tonnage is indicated in our mining engineer’s 
reports on five claims only which have been diamond drilled and exposed by 
bulldozing. No provision is made for present Montana production of approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons a year now being sold under direct contract to GSA, which 
will expire in a few years. 

6. Title II, section 202 (a) (2), line 15: A. This limits tonnage to 10,000 tons 

produced by any one producer. Suggest it be increased to 15,000 tons. 
7. Title II, section 202 (a) (2), in general: A. Recommend consideration should 
be given to amending this section of the proposed bill by imposing an excise 
tax or import duty on all contained chromium in imported ores, chrome products, 
and metals. 

B. Recommend that the Government purchase chromite ores from the domestic 
miner and stockpile these ores for future use, thus conserving our national 
resources for times of emergency when foreign shipments can only be obtained 
by naval convoy or other high-cost defensive protection. 

Reasons: (a) The imposition of an import tax would avoid a budget increase 
for stockpiling. An excise tax or import duty of 1 cent per pound of contained 
Cr.O0; on present imports would provide sufficient moneys to cover the entire 
cost of Government purchase stockpiling and administration of the program. 
This statement is based on Bureau of Mines chromite and product import data 
listed in the Mineral Industry Surveys published monthly, recapped by years 
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and recorded in the Minerals Yearbook. I used 650,000 long tons of contained 
Cr.0; as the producing base for the tax moneys. I used 75,000 long dry tons 
chrome concentrates at $100 per ton plus $24 freight plus $3.50 handling charges 
into stockpiles plus 15 percent overhead for agency collecting tax and handling 
stockpile purchases. This would create a contingency fund to purchase refrac- 
tory and chemical grade chromite ores and provide for Montana ore production 
after expiration of present contract. The contingency could provide for process- 
ing contracts to improve grade of chromite concentrates by removal of the iron, 
briquetting or other processing for easier storage. The ore could be sold later 
by the Government and the proceeds used to reduce the national debt. In the 
meantime, our domestic ores are conserved and the stockpiled products become 
a Treasury asset. 

(b) No real markets are available in western United States for chrome con- 
centrates. Most producers of chrome products are in the Eastern and Atlantic 
Seaboard States. 

(c) Major chrome consumers have long-term contracts or direct interest in 
foreign production sources of chromite ores and products. 

(d) Western users of chromite products in general do not process chrome 
concentrates and are dependent for their source of chrome alloys and chemicals 
from eastern sources. Most of these firms have contracts for their needs and 
eastern suppliers would object to piecemeal sales by the western chrome miner 
to such users. It would interrupt the suppliers’ production schedules. 

(e) The eastern producers of chromite products are not interested in small- 
lot purchases of chromite ore or cencentrates from the western chrome miner. 
They become a nuisance compared to the larger shipments of low-cost foreign 
ores. I wired June 19 for a price on specified grades of chrome concentrates in 
earload lots free on board their plant and I have not received a price as yet. 
One firm did reply insisting on a firm offer of a specific grade and specification. 
I explained immediately that our production was proposed and no reply has been 
received. 

C. Title II makes no provision for chemical grade or refractory grade chromite 
ores. The production of these ores is even prevented under the present Grants 
Pass purchasing program by GSA, with the exception of the special provisions 
made for the low grade, high iron contained Montana ores being purchased under 
separate direct contract. 

SUMMARY 


1. My discussion of the proposed minerals bill has been confined mostly to the 
chromite section, as that is the mineral with which I am most familiar. 

2. The western chrome miner must be supported by legislation which will 
either provide for an excise tax or import duties on foreign ores to create a fund 
for stockpile purchasing by the Government or, in lieu of such tax, it means a 
direct Government subsidy by use of budget appropriated funds as suggested by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the form of an incentive payment. 

3. The bill proposed by the Secretary does not conserve our limited higher 
grade chromite resources. 

4. Should the bill be amended for stockpiling, our chromite reserves could be 
developed and conserved in the stockpile or converted into other usable forms 
should storage of the ore be better conserved in that manner. 

5. The western miner is a small operator and is not able to finance his opera- 
tions under the method proposed by the Secretary’s bill. He would have to 
stand the expense of mining and shipping the ore to eastern markets, if he could 
find one, and then await an undefined period of time until the agency delegated 
by section 204 of the act was able to process his sales receipts and forward him 
the bonus payment. 

6. Present average production costs of hardrock chromite mining, including 
sales and freight, would exceed the moneys the miner would receive from sales 
to eastern purchasers plus the proposed bonus payment, less penalties, in most 
cases according to information that I have received. 

7. Congress should be congratulated for again trying to pass legislation to 
protect the domestic minerals mining industry from being forced to close its 
operations. Closure of our mines will result in unemployment, loss of markets 
for equipment, transportation and mining supplies sales, and several sources of 
Federal and local taxes. The mining industry, when badly needed in time of 
emergency, would again have to dig out of rust and decay at high costs 
by far than the peacetime program of continued normal operating costs within 
a healthy atmosphere of reasonable profit or return on investment and labor. 

8. If the United States must support the rest of the free world both morally 
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and physically, perhaps it is a good idea to give the American citizen a chance 
to earn the tax dollars that he must share for this program without, himself, 
suffering the hardships the United States is trying to alleviate for others. 
This can only be possible by the Congress enacting at this session a realistic 
mining program with sufficient provisions for excise taxes and other conditions 
which will permit the western miner to continue to operate in the face of low 
wage and inferior standards of living conditions that are presently producing 
foreign minerals and metals by United States subsidy extended by the Defense 
and State Departments in the interest of world peace and deterring of Communist 
aggression. 
Respectfully submitted. 
A. L. ATHERTON. 


M. W. Zack METAL Co., 
New York, N. Y., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Byrpd: You have under consideration legislation to impose a 
sliding scale of import taxes on lead and zinc. We know that there are pros 
and cons for the support of any bill. Supporting this legislation merely permits 
inefficiency to hold sway. 

High-cost producers have been sheltered these past years by Government 
support in one form or other. To continue protection of these high-cost pro- 
ducers at the expense of industry at large and at the expense of injuring our 
relations with those countries that depend upon such exportation of these metals, 
is inexcusable. 

Such import tax as proposed before your committee would alienate the 
United States from many Latin American nations. In addition, the United 
States is not self-supporting when our requirements are considered. We must 
import these metals in both good and bad times. Therefore, we cannot alienate 
ourselves from these countries because several producing factors aren’t earning 
sufficient profits at current price levels. 

In considering the total unemployment in the lead-zine mining sectors as 
against the overall effect that such import tax will have in the countries con- 
cerned, we must ask our Congress to either subsidize the inefficient or penalize 
the countries involved and those segments of industry that depend upon these 
metals. 

We urgently ask you to see that passage of this legislation be reconsidered. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD E. KRASNOV. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. BELL, PRESIDENT, COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL TRADE 


i 
PoLicy, IN REFERENCE To 8. 2376 


By way of introduction, I wish to remind the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance that the Committee for a National Trade Policy is an organi- 
zation supported by businessmen and professional men who believe that United 
States leadership in the expansion of world trade and the reciprocal reduction 
of trade barriers throughout the free world is essential, not only to the pros- 
perity and security of the United States, but also to that of the entire free world. 
It also cooperates closely with a large number of national and regional organiza- 
tions of industry, labor, agriculture, and general consumers which are in general 
agreement with these principles and objectives. Our committee’s major purpose 
or aim is the promotion of wide public understanding of issues relating to inter- 
national trade and of the effect United States actions, or proposed actions, in 
this field will have upon our own economy and security, as well as on the 
economies and security of our friends and allies abroad. 

It 1s because of these views and objectives that we have carefully examined 
the proposals incorporated in §S. 2376, now under consideration by your com- 
mittee. This bill would repeal the existing tariffs on lead and zinc, and impose 
instead sliding scales of excise taxes on all imports of these minerals, fluctuating 
so as to maintain prices at designated levels. In support of these proposed 
measures it is argued that the recent sharp decline in prices of these minerals, 
combined with the threats of increased imports, has created a serious situation 
in the industry which requires this type of assistance. 
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First, let me hasten to say that our committee is passing no judgment on the 
question as to whether the lead and zinc industry has or has not been seriously 
injured, or whether such injury, if it exists, has been caused by excessive imports. 
We do not have the requisite staff to make the investigations and analyses 
necessary to reach conclusions on those questions. In fact, in expounding our 
position herein we are assuming the existence of a serious economic situation 
to which imports have been a real contributing factor. 

Therefore, our argument is directed solely to the point that the method of 
relief proposed in this bill is not the proper approach and does not constitute 
a sound basis on which to form a long-term policy for handling such situations 
in this or any other United States industry in which foreign trade is involved. 
We respectfully submit that if the Congress should adopt this sort of an ad hoe, 
empirical attempt at a solution in one isolated industry, it will not only open up 
the floodgates to appeals from all industries in similar situations for like treat- 
ment, but will in effect repudiate the long-established and oft-renewed Trade 
Agreement Act and the basic trade policies contained therein which have been 
followed for so many years. Surely such repudiation of overall trade policies 
should not come about through hasty action in an isolated case. In the Trade 
Agreement Act, the Congress has set up very specific provisions for the relief 
of any industry claiming injury. 

As your committee is well aware, these provisions are spelled out in the act 
in what is generally known as the “escape clause’ and the “defense essentiality” 
clause of section 7. These afford to all appellants assurance of full investiga- 
tions and public hearings, which should result in fair and equitable judgments. 
To permit the short-circuiting or evading of these established procedures debases 
their integrity, depreciates their value, and leads ultimately to the complete 
destruction of their usefulness. If the Congress yields to the request in this 
bill for special protection in a particular industry, without that industry having 
been required to follow the procedures established by law and submit to the 
unbiased judgment of the Tariff Commission or the Office of Defense Mobilization 
as to its distress, one may confidently expect that no industry similarly situated 
will be disposed in the future to utilize those procedures of the law. Congress 
would open wide the door for appeals direct to itself for direct action by legisla- 
tion. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that this is the way back to the days 
of 1930 in the handling of trade and tariff matters—days that, the late Senator 
Vandenberg declared, rather than endure again he would resign his seat. 

Next, with further reference to the Trade Agreements Act, it should be noted 
that some 3 years ago the lead and zine industry did appeal to the Tariff Com- 
mission and, after investigations and hearings, the Commission held that the 
industry was being injured and recommended to the President a compensatory 
increase in the tariffs. The President refrained from such action because a pro- 
gram of stockpiling these metals was instituted which he felt would be more 
effectively correct the situation. Certainly the industry can now go back to the 
Tariff Commission for a reexamination and, if it can prove its case, request 
either higher tariffs or import quotas. Or, if the industry prefers, there is 
nothing to prevent an appeal to the ODM if the industry believes it can prove a 
case of “defense essentiality.” 

Next, we wish to comment on some other aspects of the proposal to grant 
indirect relief by the imposition of import taxes, varying in amount with lead and 
zine prices: 

First, it must be realized that this would result in inflationary pressures and 
higher costs to consumers of an unusually wide variety of articles. Lead and 
zine are widely used raw materials in industrial production. Uses range from 
zine diecastings.in automobiles, lead in batteries, in gasoline, in cable coverings, 
in collapsible tubes, in plumbing equipment, to zine galvanizing of steel, to zine 
in brass and bronze, to lead in paint and in typography. Additional costs to 
ultimate consumers and the contribution to general inflation of the proposal are 
practically incalculable but some indication may be gained when one considers 
that in 1956 some $380 million of lead and $290 million of zine was consumed in 
the United States in their refined forms. These figures represent sales to indus- 
tries and manufacturers using lead or zine in their final products. The familiar 
pyramiding process will suggest the ultimate cost to consumers of the higher 
proposed tax per pound tax (10 to 20 percent or more) on the refined raw material 
in terms of the prices they must pay for the final manufactured product at 
retail. Surely, under present circumstances of a generally inflationary situa- 
tion it cannot be wise to attempt to afford relief to a domestic industry by 
measures which will contribute excessively and needlessly to that inflation. 
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Second, we submit that if your committee decides to recommend direct legis- 
lative action on this matter, instead of directing the applicant to the Tariff Com- 
mission or the ODM, it should consider S. 2395, introduced by Senators Murray 
and Mansfield, which offers a form of relief which would have no such wide in- 
flationary effects. The production bonuses proposed in that bill would give 
prompt relief direct to the producers, would involve no price increases all along 
the line to consumers of products incorporating lead and zine. Such bonus pay- 
ments would involve a cost to the United States Treasury which would be re- 
flected in somewhat higher taxes, but the amount involved would be far, far 
less than that involved in higher prices to all taxpaying consumers. If it be 
argued that the Government should not grant subsidies of this sort, we should 
remember that the higher prices caused by impositon of import taxes is in effect 
a continuing subsidy by the consumers, who are also the taxpayers—and it would 
cost them much more than the production bonus payments proposed in 8S. 2395. 

Third, enactment of that bill would also avoid any repudiation of, or inter- 
ference with, the Trade Agreements Act. As pointed out above, we believe such 
avoidance to be so basically important that, if the Congress is determined to 
give some relief by legislative act, then we believe it should be done in the manner 
proposed by Senators Murray and Mansfield. 

Finally, we should also consider briefly the effect of this proposal on our 
relations with our friends and allies of the free world. Imports continue to 
account for some 40 percent of our lead consumption and 65 percent of our zine 
consumption (without consideration of stockpiling). Canada, Mexico, Peru, and 
Australia are the principal sources. All of these countries are friendly and are 
our allies. In all cases their economies depend heavily upon the export of raw 
materials and particularly to the United States. Any action we may take to 
reduce those imports may have only the gravest repercussions on their econo- 
mies, upon their standards of living and upon their confidence in the United 
States as the leader in the struggle for free world unity and security. More 
than that, the two most important of these countries from the standpoint of our 
sources of supply are within our immediate continental defense perimeter. Un- 
der no conceivable circumstances could enemy action render our access to essen- 
tial supplies from these countries more difficult than from our own domestic 
sources. Our whole security posture depends upon the loyalty and confidence 
of our allies. A blow at their very livelihood such as this proposal entails 
could go far to destroy much of the progress we have so laboriously achieved in 
previous years at consolidating our common purpose and our common welfare. 

In this connection we should consider also our international obligations as 
defined in the GATT. Article 3 of the GATT makes it quite plain that contracting 
parties must refrain from imposing excise taxes which discriminate against 
imports, i. e., excise taxes which apply solely to imports and not to domestic 
production. To impose such a tax would appear to be a direct violation of the 
general agreements which we were mainly instrumental in creating, to which 
we have adhered for some 9 years, and which is the basis of international trade 
cooperation and commercial fair play in the free world. The United States 
could, of course, contend that the term “excise tax” is a misnomer in this 
instance and the effect of this proposal is a direct increase in our tariffs. Such 
an interpretation would have the same practical consequences, i. e., in line with 
with our commitment in GATT we must make compensatory concessions on 
some other import or suffer retaliation against our exports. Thus some United 
States industry must pay the price in reduced exports, if it is an exporter, 
or in increased import competition if its sales are entirely domestic. Further, 
it should be remarked in this connection that with or without the GATT 
these immediate consequences would be the same. We must either make adequate 
compensation at the expense of some other domestic industry or suffer retalia- 
tion from the exporting countries concerned. Under no circumstances could 
we expect to get off scot free. The advantage of the GATT is, of course, that 
under the terms of that agreement the compensation or retaliation would be 
agreed upon and limited and would not lead to endless commercial warfare. 
Conesquences along these lines are inevitable and cannot but suggest that the 
net result will be a decrease in international trade, a flush of higher costs among 
the trading nations concerned, and a blow at international amity. 

We respectfully submit that enactment of this bill would lead us down a road 
that could end in serious repercussions on our whole foreign policy. It would 
immediately impair our foreign trade policy, and that would start the under- 
mining of our foreign economic and political policy, and perhaps ultimately our 
national security. We respectfully urge your committee to refrain from endorsing 
this bill. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ELLSwortTH C. ALVORD, OF ALVoRD & ALVORD, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., on S. 2376—Proposep Import TAx ON LEAD AND ZINC 


It is not the purpose of this statement to take a position for or against the 
enactment of the import taxes on lead and zine proposed in 8S. 2376 and in a 
number of identical bills introduced in the House of Representatives. However, 
if the Committee on Finance should decide that legislation of the nature proposed 
in S. 2376 is desirable, the consideration of the committee is directed to the 
following three technical points in connection with the proposed legislation: 

First, a greater differential should be provided between the proposed tax 
on the zine content of zinc-bearing ores and the proposed tax on zine 
metal in blocks, pigs, or slabs ; 

Second, it should be expressly provided that the import tax is not imposed 
on the amount of lead or zine lost in metallurgical processes—as is done 
under existing law in the case of the copper import tax; and 

Third, it would be advisable for the committee to make clear that existing 
customs regulations and practices with respect to lead and zine are intended 
to apply under the proposed import taxes. 


1. THE TAX DIFFERENTIAL FOR ZINC IN ORES 


In 8. 2376, as introduced, the import tax provided for zinc-bearing ores when 
the market price for zinc is less than 12% cents per pound would be 90 percent 
of the tax provided for zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs—thus providing a differential 
of only 10 percent. The differential under the bill would be 12 percent when the 
zine price is between 1214 cents and 13% cents per pound, and it would be 20 
percent when the zine price is between 1314 cents and 141% cents per pound. The 
present tariff on zine in zinc-bearing ores is 0.6 cent per pound, which is 85.7 
percent of the tariff on zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs. Had the tariff rates been 
increased as recommended by the Tariff Commission in 1954, the percentage re- 
lationship between the two rates would have remained the same—that is, a dif- 
ferential of 14.8 percent. 

Hitherto, the differential between the rate applied to zine in zine ores and 
that applied to zinc metal has apparently been based upon the fact that only 
a portion of the zine in zine ores or concentrates may be recovered as zinc 
metal. Consequently, if no differential were provided and the same rate per 
pound were applied to zine in zine concentrates as to zine metal, the effect would 
be to tax the recoverable zine from those concentrates at a substantially higher 
effective rate than that applied to zinc imported in blocks, pigs, or slabs. 

Generally, something less than 90 percent of the zine in zinc-bearing ores or 
concentrates can be recovered as zine metal. Commercial practice in the in- 
dustry in contracting for the sale or the custom smelting of zinc-bearing ores is 
to assume that the recovery will be 85 percent of the zine content of the ores. 
Therefore, by setting a rate on zine in zine-bearing ores which is 90 percent of 
the rate on zinc metal, S. 2376 (and its companion bills in the House) would fail 
to recognize the full differential allowed by commercial practice in the industry 
and would reduce the differential provided under the present tariff. 

In fact, the differential provided under the proposed zine import tax in S. 2376 
should be widened so as, not merely to equate the rate on the zine content 
of zinc-bearing ores with the rate on zine metal, but also to afford needed pro- 
tection to our domestic smelters and refiners. If the differential is set merely 
to equate the two rates, the effect is to deprive the smelting and refining seg- 
ment of the domestic zinc industry of any protection under the tariff or import 
tax system. In other words, if the differential equates the two rates exactly, 
the effective import tax will be the same whether the zinc is smelted in foreign 
smelters or in domestic smelters. 

According to Bureau of Mines statistics there are 11,900 workers employed 
in the United States in establishments primarily engaged in smelting and re- 
fining zinc. This compares with 7,800 workers engaged in mining zine in the 
United States and a total of approximately 33,000 workers engaged in mining, 
smelting, and refining both lead and zine. Thus, the zine import tax schedule 
proposed in 8. 2376 would be of no help in protecting the jobs of over a third of 
the workers in our domestic lead and zine industry. (In contrast, the proposed 
bill would provide a differential between the tax on lead in lead-bearing ores 
and the tax on lead bullion of from 334% to 50 percent, and the differential in the 
case of lead under existing law is 29.4 percent. ) 

The domestic zine smelting and refining industry could not support itself if all 
foreign zinc were processed before being imported into this country. United 
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States slab zinc productive capacity was 1,161,400 tons in 1956, when the produc- 
tion of recoverable zinc from United States mines was only 537,643 tons. At 
its highest level in the last 9 years, production of recoverable zine from United 
States mines was 681,189 tons, or a little over one-half of the domestic slab zine 
productive capacity. Thus, after giving full effect to the domestic mine produc- 
tion contemplated under S. 2376, it would still be vital to the domestic zine 
smelting and refining industry that imports of zinc be in the form of ores or 
concentrates rather than zine metal. 

The establishment of a proper differential between the proposed import tax 
rates on zine in ores and zinc metal is extremely important not only to the 
businesses concerned, but also to their workers, to local businesses in the com- 
munities where the smelters and refineries are located, and to the railroads which 
haul ore to them. Establishments primarily engaged in smelting or refining 
zine are located as follows: 3 in Oklahoma, 4 in Illinois, 3 in Pennsylvania, 1 in 
West Virginia, 1 in Arkansas, 3 in Texas, 2 in Montana, and 1 in Idaho. 

We suggest that, if an import tax on zinc is enacted, a differential of 30 percent 
should be established between the tax rate on zinc metals and the tax rate on 
zine and zine-bearing ores. This conforms with the differential suggested by 
Mr. Charles E. Schwab, Chairman of the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee, in 
his statement before this committee in which he suggested that the schedule for 
imported crude ore or concentrates be 70 percent of his suggested tax rates. 


2, ALLOWANCE FOR LOSS OF LEAD AND ZINC IN METALLURGICAL PROCESSES 


The present tariff on lead applies to the lead content in copper, gold, tin, or 
silver ores, or in copper mattes and to the zine content in lead, tin, or copper 
ores only when such lead or zinc is actually recovered. Furthermore, in the com- 
putation of drawback on the tariffs on lead and zinc metal exported and for 
purposes of meeting the conditions for release of lead and zine from bonded 
smelters and refineries for export, full allowance is given for lead or zine lost in 
metallurgical processes. However, under present law allowance is not made for 
metallurgical waste with respect to lead in lead ores or zine in zine ores which 
is imported and processed and used domestically. S. 2376 and its companion 
House bills would carry over the same treatment (or differences in treatment) 
as are provided under present law. 

When the import tax on copper was first imposed by the Revenue Act of 1932 
a full allowance was made for copper lost in metallurgical processes. Since that 
time the copper import tax has provided that “tno tax shall be imposed * * * on 
copper which is lost in metallurgical processes” (sec. 4542 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954). The same principle should be applicable to lead and 
zine. 

Full allowance for losses in metallurgical processes would be consistent with 
the provisions of the copper import tax, would be consistent with the present 
treatment of the lead or zine content of primary ores of other types, and would 
be consistent with the present treatment of exported lead and zine. It is accord- 
ingly suggested that, if the proposed import taxes on lead and zine are enacted, 
they contain a general provision to the effect that no tax shall be imposed on 
lead or zinc which is lost in metallurgical processes, 

The determination of metallurgical losses under this recommendation will 
present no administrative problem. Such losses are already being calculated for 
each plant under present law in order to determine the proper credit for wastage 
of metal allowable on the export of processed lead and zine from bonded 
smelters and refineries. 


3. CONTINUATION OF PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The import taxes on lead and zine proposed by S. 2376 and its companion 
bills in the House would be subject to section 4601 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. Section 4601 provides that import taxes shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid in the same manner as customs duties. Consequently, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the existing customs regulations and administrative 
practices with respect to lead and zinc would continue to be fully applicable 
under the proposed import taxes. However, to avoid any possible grounds for 
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argument that the shift from a tariff to an import tax might make the existing 
rules inapplicable, it is suggested that, if the committee recommends favorable 
action on the proposed import taxes, it include in its report an explicit state- 
ment that it is the intent of the committee that the rules under the present 
tariff provisions on lead and zine shall carry over and apply under the new 
import taxes. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF CONSOLIDATED MINING Co. 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the company by its president and 
general manager, Cecil Fitch, Jr. 

The Chief Consolidated Mining Co. is a corporation, organized in 1909, with 
general offices located at 608 Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, and with 
mining property approximating 11,000 acres located in the Tintic Mining Dis- 
trict, Juab and Utah Counties, in the State of Utah. 

Since its incorporation in 1909 the company has been a continuous producer of 
lead and zine ores until June 15, 1957, when its operations closed for an indefi- 
nite period of time. A statement of the company’s production record since 1909 
is attached hereto and incorporated herein by reference. This statement offers 
the following pertinent information: 

1. That since its inception in 1909, the company has produced in excess of 
410 million pounds of lead, and 165 million pounds of zine. 

2. That since 1950, production amounting to approximately 60 million pounds 
of lead and 45 million pounds of zine was produced at a loss in excess of $650,000 
without allowance for depletion. 

During August 1955, the company’s management, recognizing the probable 
effect of our national policy regarding lead and zine metals on prices paid for 
these metals in the foreseeable future, reluctantly decided to abandon and allow 
to flood its deeper and more expensive workings as unprofitable. This decision 
permanently lost the company and our country an inferred recoverable produc- 
tion from projected development amounting to 50 million pounds of lead and 
65 million pounds of zine. The probability that this metal will be mined in 
the future is very remote as it will now be too expensive for private capital 
to attempt its recovery. 

Since August 1955, the company has engaged in‘exploration, development, and 
mining projects above the natural water level of the property in an effort to con- 
tinue its operations under the then existing market price. The severe decreases 
in the market price of both metals during the past 4 months, and the un- 
favorable future in view of present conditions, caused the company’s manage- 
ment to again review its competitive situation with the result the property 
was closed entirely on June 15, 1957, to await more favorable conditions. 

Prior to August 1955, the company gave employment to 250 to 300 miners, and 
at the time its properties were closed it employed 85 miners. The company is 
the prime support of the city of Eureka and one of the leading industries in the 
county of Juab, Utah. The effect of these reductions on the economic life of the 
citizens of these communities is disastrous. Very few of the men laid off have 
been absorbed by the mining industry. Some remain unemployed and many 
have been absorbed by other industries. The problem of again recruiting an 
adequate labor force, should conditions again become favorable to domestic 
mining, will be of concern as well as one of the factors to be considered in the 
eventual reopening of the property, should such an eventuality occur. 

It is the considered opinion of the management of this company, that without 
the assurance of adequate price support, it will be unwise to either reopen its 
present operations or to invest further in the exploration and development of 
11,000 acres of mineralized ground. 

CHIEF CONSOLIDATED MINING Co., 
By Ceci, FiTcnH, Jr., 
President and General Manager. 
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Production, assay values, and mental prices, ete—Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1956 





No. 1 No. 4 Plutus | Eagle and | Totals and 
Chief Eureka Hill Mine Blue Bell averages 
Metal contents 
Gold_. al i il ounces 422 6 97 1, 602 2, 127 
Silver- SS aie ‘ do 62, 114 1, 092 70, 995 200, 997 335, 198 
Lead in lead ores____......... pounds 1, 469, 832 8, 777 332, 467 989 4,181, 065 
Lead in zine-lead ores_____- do 352, 484 5, 004 2, 748, 488 
Zinc in zine-lead ores__..........do- 440, 663 , 774 2, 669, 437 
Assay values: 
Gold Johto denen ounces . 022 024 .019 . 036 031 
Silver __ Anpsctitudas bi do_. 3. 292 4. 299 13. 593 | 4. 565 | 4. 902 
Lead in lead ores__._.....-.. .percent 4.48 1.73 3. 18 4. 29 4. 23 
Lead in zinc-lead ores__..........do_. 7.10 7. 30 7. 27 
Zine in zine-lead ores____- do 8. 88 6.79 7. 06 
Average gross value per ton dollars 21. 52 10. 30 23 27. 16 25. 24 
Smelting, freight, and sampling do 15. 66 8. 48 12 18. 25 17. 04 
Average net value per ton do 5. 86 1. 82 10. 96 8. 91 8. 20 
Clessified tonnage per ton: 
Dry siliceous ores 16, 035 254 5, 2% 27, 428 48, 940 
Silver-lead ores_. 354 185 539 
Zinc-lead ores : 2, 481 16, 414 18, 895 
WR iss wade 18, 870 254 5, 2% 44, 027 68, 374 
Average prices received for metals: 
Gold per ounce____......-- dollars 34. 9125 34. 9125 34. 9125 34. 9125 34. 9125 
Silver of ERS ees cents . VOSS . 9069 . 9087 . 9079 . 9O82 
Lead per pound...........-- do .16 lf .16 16 16 
Zine per pound_-..........-.-- .-do . 135 35 135 
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NEw York & HonpurAs Rosarto MINING Co., 
New York, N. Y., July 28, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrp: In view of the activity of domestic producers of lead 
and zinc in the United States to induce Congress to raise excise taxes on im- 
ports of these metals, I should like to submit the following views for your con- 
sideration : 

The New York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co., of which I am president, has 
conducted mining operations in the Republic of Honduras since 1880. Our 
present operations produce lead, zinc, and silver. The recent decline in metal 
prices has, naturally, affected us adversely. A further burden of increased 
excise taxes on lead and zinc, which we ship to the United States for treatment, 
would be a severe hardship for this company and for the economy of Honduras. 
Although the general intent of tariffs is to minimize or prevent foreign competi- 
tion with United States production, nevertheless, I believe it is of considerable 
significance that we are a United States corporation with United States share- 
holders, and not a foreign corporation. 

Inasmuch as it has been the policy of our Government to try to improve the 
economies of friendly countries, and substantial United States funds are used 
in such programs, the proposed lead-zine tax plan would obviously nullify the 
effect of that policy. Our operations in Honduras employ approximately 650 
to 700 workmen, and we are maintaining a community of approximately 3,000 
persons. The proposed increased tariffs would undoubtedly damage our opera- 
tions, or cause the company to reduce its activities in a manner that would per- 
force have an adverse effect on the economy of Honduras, as well as on the lives 
of our workmen and the community in eur area. We purchase our equipment 
and operating supplies from United States suppliers. Certainly, curtailing 
or eliminating operations as the result of the proposed tariffs would, in turn, 
affect the foreign commerce of many United States manufacturers. 

I sincerely believe that it is in the interest of the United States, as well as the 
Republic of Honduras, not to enact additional excise taxes on lead and zine 
imports. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. M. ReEiNInGeErR, President. 


INDUSSA CorpP., 
New York, N. Y., July 30, 1957. 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Str: We refer to the proposal by the Secretary of the Interior for a sliding- 
scale excise tax on imports of lead and zine which would be applied either in 
replacement of or in addition to the existing import duties. 

As an American firm specializing in foreign trade, especially with Belgium 
and with the Belgian Congo, we believe that the imposition of such sliding-scale 
excise taxes is contrary to the best interests of the United States. 

Our reasons for this belief are as follows: 

1. Domestic production of zine and lead ore is insufficient to cover domestic 
consumption, as can be verified by the statistics of the American Zine In- 
stitute and the Lead Industries Association, associations of American producers. 

2. Since the United States must import a substantial proportion of its re- 
quirements in zinc and lead, the imposition of additional import taxes on these 
metals would have the result of penalizing domestic consumers of these 2 metals 
by forcing on them higher prices for these 2 raw materials than are enjoyed 
by their competitors abroad. 

3. The countries exporting substantial quantities of lead and zine to the United 
States including Belgium and the Belgian Congo are important purchasers in 
the United States of many products, most of them manufactured products. The 
imposition of additional duties and/or import taxes would, naturally, have the 
effect of cutting down the dollar earnings of these countries and might result 
in necessitating their cutting down their imports of American products. 

4. The imposition of the proposed taxes might lead the affected foreign coun- 
tries to retaliate by increasing their import duties against American products. 

5. If the proposed bill becomes a law, the prices of lead and zine will fluctuate 
frequently due to the sliding-scale feature of this proposed bill. 
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6. The Belgian Congo is well placed, geographically, to export zine to the 
United States. In the event of a war in Europe, the Belgian Congo would remain 
accessible to the United States. In this connection, it is worth remembering 
that during World War II the Belgian Congo was an extremely important sup- 
plier of many strategic materials to the United States, including copper, zinc, 
cobalt, uranium, and tin. 

We urge that the proposed bill not be passed. We feel, rather, that any 
specific lead and zine mines that it is deemed need relief should be given indi- 
vidual aid as required. 

Very truly yours, 
A. A. FRANCK, Executive Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF S. K. DrouBAy, GENERAL MANAGER, UNITED PARK Crry MINEs Co., 
PARK City, UTAH, ON THE SUBJECT OF SLIDING SCALE IMpoRT TAXES ON LEAD 
AND ZINC 


Gentleman, my name is 8. K. Droubay. I am general manager of the United 
-ark City Mines Co., located in the Park City mining district, Utah, approxi- 
mately 35 miles east of Salt Lake City. I am a graduate mining engineer and 
have an honorary professional degree from the University of Utah in 1956. 

I am here to testify because I feel that America is threatened with the loss of 
its important domestic lead-zinec mining industry. We hear men in various high 
offices say that our domestic mining industry cannot compete with foreign 
markets because domestic ore reserves are limited and are low in grade. This 
may be the case under present circumstances, but it is true only because American 
capital has been channeled away from our own country to foreign areas. 
American investors, given a favorable chance for profit, will keep our domestic 
industry alive and healthy. One only needs to examine the records of the past 
to see how true this is. Uranium, tungsten, mercury, and copper mining have 
all demonstrated that domestic ore reserves can be developed if the industry 
is kept alive and given an incentive to operate. Once a mining industry is dead 
it takes many years to bring it back to life because workings cave in and skilled 
miners are lost. 

Our lead-zine industry has been in the process of being liquidated for quite a 
few years because it has mined out much of its ore reserves in trying to survive. 
Using up high-grade ore and cutting out development work has been the only 
way to combat the inflationary trend of the cost of labor and supplies when the 
return from its product is kept constant. We are like a grocer selling groceries 
from the shelf for just enough money to pay for his rent and his clerks. When 
the shelves are empty he is out of business because he cannot replace his stock. 

If the American investor could be assured of an even break in competition 
with the low labor costs of our foreign neighbors, investment money will pour 
into domestic mines with .a result that would be beneficial to all. Not only 
would our Nation be safeguarded against emergency conditions, but the large 
segment of American people who depend on mining for a living would be able 
to enjoy full employment and they could also enjoy average American prosperity. 

The American underground miner is a highly skilled technician who becomes 
efficient in his job only through years of experience. If this fine profession is 
killed off, then the entire American economy will suffer in the long run. Once 
our foreign neighbors kill off our domestic industry, then, as in the past, Ameri- 
eans will pay all the traffic will bear for his needs. The 50-cent copper and the 
30-cent zine of a short time back, when domestic prices were held at lesser prices, 
is a painful but clear example. 

I would like to outline very briefly the history and the present predicament of 
the mining company that I represent as general manager. 

In 1952, the two great mining properties of Park City and the Park City mining 
district, Silver King Coalition Mining Co. and Park Utah Consolidated Mines Co., 
realized that there was mutual advantage in combining their resources and 
continuing their operations as a single company. Like so many other domestic 
lead-zine mines, they had concentrated on producing metal for war without 
carrying on sufficient development work. Manpower shortages, together with 
ceiling prices on metals, made it impossible to develop new ore as reserves were 
mined out or to set aside enough capital to do the job when the wars were over. 
They were unlike most foreign lead-zine enterprises who were able to take ad- 
vantage of the world prices during wars and expand their operations with cheap 
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labor in order to capture markets in times like we are faced with today. As a 
result, the two former companies are now combined into the United Park City 
Mines Co. 

United Park City Mines Co. property covers an area of over 10,000 acres in 
size and represents one of America’s greatest potential producing areas for lead 
and zine. Between the years 1875 and 1957, the property produced 11,616,548 
tons of ore, for which payment of revenue amounted to $258,184,214. Smelters 
and allied industries probably realized an equal sum in processing the ore and 
its products. Some 2,000 men were employed at the mines when production 
was normal. The property has recorded the following production through the 
years 1875 through 1956: 


a ik hao accra bc ks ini ots mh oa orev ee sede siteai tases wcrevsoenintaesa a ROUMCE.. Se, Ss Gea, See 
Pate sec lh eocKenccs= eae ee ee 896, 352, 65 

NN ir Be ik ee Ek ae hE gD Ee Sa einbbinell ounces__ 194, 141, 486 
RE er Be Ne ae eee Saas Apa Set are at Siar Ohta 447, 260 
CPE wiitinntn aera cmon eee. ilies ead stassaierass ~ sina DOUnGS.... 60, 022, 476 


Early-day production consisted primarily of silver. Shallow workings 
throughout the district, together with the rich Ontario vein, produced an abund- 
ance of this metal before the year 1900. After 1900, the base metals of lead and 
zinc came more into the picture, and the average grade of production between 
1902 and 1953 was as follows: 


Pee a ea en a Sete an tate aieah eas nan perens... "S80 
MAL aha St Ree a mor eoh ited aime erate ; Chass 9. 50 
Pen SE EOE OA Se ae hcl aces eee hero ounces per ton__ 11. 00 
nei Pd wh ee Bo Be ears LAs phd, ee in wc bce cee OO 


Production until recent years came from large ore bodies about the main 
drain tunnel. Production costs were very reasonable, and it was not diffi- 
cult for the mines to compete with foreign enterprises. But, since the beginning 
of World War II, ore reserves have been drastically reduced and costs have 
become higher because of the following reasons: 

1. Cost of labor and supplies have increased to a much greater rate than 
has income from ores at the same uniform grade. 

2. Ore reserves have advanced to the deeper portions of the mine where 
pumping and hoisting impose additional costs. 

38. Development work was neglected during war years because of manpower 
shortages and ceiling prices on metals; therefore, the added burden of making 
up for this loss must be carried on in addition to normal development work. 

4. Returns to mines from the smelters have gradually diminished because of 
increased smelting and freight charges, which may be illustrated as follows: 


Cost of treatment of lead-smelting ore, 1947-56 (15 percent lead grade, at 16- 
cent lead, with treatment, transportation, refining, and marketing costs ap- 
plicable at each date deducted 


July July July January) Difference 
1947 1951 1956 1957 1947-57 
Gross metal payments per ton ore . $47.73 | $44, 21 $43.41 | $43.04 1 —$4. 69 
Less smelting and railroad freight costs, ton $16. 25 | $18.73 $23.08 | $23. 43 2 +$7.18 
Net value per ton f. 0. b. cars railroad shipping point or | 
net to mine to pay all mining costs and transportation 
to railhead $31.48 | $25. 48 $20.33 | $19. 61 —$11. 87 
Loss in mine net in cents-per-pound lead 2.0 1. 7167 24 3. 9567 


Differences due to increased bullion freight and refining costs. 
Differences due to increased labor, fuel, supply, and overhead costs 
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Comparison of 1950 and present costs for zinc smelter treatment and freight on 
zine concentrates and metal, zinc metal at 13.5 cents (toll contract) 




















| | 
1950 January | Increase | Percent 
|} 1957 increase 
Base treatment rate per ton of concentrates___.._.._- ...-| $37.50 | $46.53 | $9.03 24 
Freight on per ton of concentrates to smelter - -- = 7. 84 10.02 | 2.18 28 
oes per tok oF COIN. 5 SS 25 2 | 45.34 56. 55 11. 21 25 
Cost per pound of slab zinc : : ee . 0487 . 0608 » oa 
Cost of freight on slab zine to consumer per pound. . 0079 | . 0122 . } ae 
| a wasetetile 
Total cost, freight and smelting per pound. -_-___--.----_-- . 0566 | . 0730 . 0164 29 
Net to mine for mining and milling, at 13.5 cents zine, per pound . 0784 | . 062 (TT RePeeat 
Percent of market price returned to mine and mill operator__- -| 58 OF bo casimnuee SPSS 


In June of 1952, United Park City mines were closed because of a labor strike. 
Then, metal prices began to fall before the wage demands were settled. Conse- 
quently, the mines remained closed until October 1954. Government stockpiling 
had stimulated the price of metals and because the company treasury was getting 
very low, a crew of men was employed and production was once more started. 
Development work was neglected at first until the company treasury was re- 
plenished to a modest extent. The company then adopted a full-fledged ex- 
ploration program which was carried on until recent reductions in metal prices 
made it necessary to reduce the program to practically nothing. 

We must now make a decision whether to continue operating without doing 
enough development work (which is slow death to a mine) or to shut down and 
suffer a $30,000 to $50,000 per month shutdown expense. WHither case would 
prove disastrous if prolonged many months because bankruptcy would take over. 
And, I might explain that if our many miles of drain tunnels, hoisting shafts, 
and mine workings in general, are abandoned to rotting timbers and caving 
ground, it would be economically unsound and physically impossible to resume 
operations in case of war or emergency. 

Secretary Seaton has described the plight of the domestic miner very clearly 
in his statement that accompanied the announcement of the long-range minerals 
policy. Also, many spokesmen for the industry such as Messrs. Otto Herres 
and Miles Romney from Utah, have explained our serious situation many times 
to congressional bodies in Washington. I would like to outline a few statistics 
that represent the operations of United Park City mines during the 16-month 
period from January 1, 1956, through April 1957, when lead-zine prices were 
stable at 16 cents and 13% cents, respectively : 

Period of operations equals 16 months 

Pounds of lead plus zine in crude ore production=38,225,953 

Pounds of lead plus zine paid for by the smelter=27,630,950 

Average percent of production paid for by the smelter=72 percent 

Operating loss during period=$176,745 

Average loss per pound of lead plus zine paid for—0.643 cent 

For each 1-cent nicrease in price the mines net: per pound of lead 0.83 cent; 
per pound of zinc 0.39 cent 

Therefore, with average grade of production and crediting payment for gold 
and silver to operating costs, it would roughly take a 1-cent increase in lead 
price and a 2-cent increase in zine price to afford a break-even operation and 
show a very slight profit. This would have meant a 17-cent lead price and a 
15%-cent zinc price. 
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For example, if prices had been 18 cents for lead and 15% cents for zine the 
United Park City Mines Co. outcome for 16 months would have been: 
Increased income for lead equals 2X0.83 cents 13,322,564 pounds 

IID inn Sa i i te SE il tinaie tiem benewdiemae $220, 000 
Increased income for zine equals 20.39 cents 14,308,386 pounds 


RS air rs rns eee es eerie eee eesn 111, 000 

a i ES eisai dna a cian eee 331, 000 

Eess operating loss for period equals._...........................- 176, 745 

Tou ereat tor 16 months equals__-................ 22... 164, 255 

I accep bv tn giramsimen os eases ina gs clensnien 123, 000 
$123,000 





$14,000 000 equals 0.88 percent or less than 1 percent per year on investment. 


United Park City mines, together with their neighbor New Park Mining Co., 
represents the industrial backbone of an extended area of 15,000 population. 
Towns such as Park City, Heber, Kamas, Peoa, Oakley, and Coalville are 
very much dependent on the mines for their economic well-being. In addition, 
many business firms in the Salt Lake Valley do business with the mines. Closure 
of the mines would have a sad effect on all of these people, especially those who 
have lived in this area most of their lives, most of whom owning their own homes. 

Permanent close of United Park City Mines would turn Park City into a 
ghost town. This would render over 600 miners’ residences and approximately 
50 business houses valueless. This would be a tragic loss to the individuals 
who own this real estate and would mean a great loss in revenue to the county, 
the State, and to the United States of America. 

The accompanying charts give a graphic picture of the operations of United 
Park City Mines Co. 

Chart No. 1 represents the combined market price of a pound of lead and a 
pound of zinc through the years 1935 to 1955, plotted against the cost of pro- 
duction. Since ore as it comes from the mine contains approximately equal 
proportions of lead and zinc, it is difficult to separate the cost of each metal, 
so the total cost of production (less credits for the value of gold and silver), 
divided by the total pounds of lead and zine equals the cost of production per 
pound of metal. 

On chart No. 1, the measurements below the red line equals the combined 
cost of producing 1 pound of lead and 1 pound of zinc and the measurements 
below the black line is equal to the combined market price of a pound of lead 
and a pound of zine. The yellow equals the profit netted for each pound of 
metal paid for by the smelters and the red represents the operating loss per 
pound of metals paid for by the smelters. You will note, that for the years 
1949, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1956, the mines did not receive as much money for 
the metal as it cost them to produce it. You will also note, that during the 
years 1940 through 1945 the mines showed a substantial profit because of war- 
time premium payments and because of manpower shortages very little devel- 
opment work was carried on. This lack of development work is a main factor 
contributing to the years of loss from 1948 to the present time. 

Chart No. 2 shows the distribution of value in a ton of ore, a pound of lead, 
and a pound of zine during the year 1956 when the market price of lead was 
16 cents per pound and the market price of zinc was 13% cents per pound. 
This chart illustrates how the returns of value to the mine was gradually 
reduced over the years as smelting, milling, and freight costs were increased 
with the inflationary trend. Since the operations lost money during this year, 
the various costs of mining were greater than the net return to the mine. 

In summary, I would say experience has shown that many mines cannot stay 
in business with the price of lead at 16 cents per pound or less and the price 
of zine 1314 cents per pound or less. Steps must be taken to stabilize prices at 
a higher figure. Anything less than 17 cents per pound for lead and 14% cents 
per pound for zine would not enable the independent lead-zine miner to stay in 
business and carry on a balanced development program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. K. Drounay, General Manager. 
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AUSTINVILLE, VA., August 7, 1957. 
Hon. Harry FLoop Byrp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington. D. C.: 


Urge that you support legislation to protect the zine mining industry in Vir- 
ginia. Our jobs and the welfare of our families are involved. Zinc-bearing 
ore, which is the product we mine, should be 85.8 percent of whatever rate of 
protection you grant in zine metal. This is the historical relationship and is 
necessary in order to give equal protection to our mines. 

T. L. BEASLEY, 
President, Local 5075, United Steel Workers of America. 


WEIL, GorsHAL & MANGES, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert 8S. Kerr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Kerr: We unfortunately did not receive notice of the Finance 
Committee’s recent hearings on the proposed levy of excise taxes on lead and 
zine imports, and accordingly it was impossible for us to appear and testify. 

Since those hearings were concluded, however, we have prepared and sub- 
mitted for the Ways and Means Committee of the House a statement on behalf 
of International Selling Corp. in opposition to the proposed levy. 

In order to bring this statement, and the facts and positions upon which same 
is predicated, to your attention, we are forwarding herewith a copy of the afore- 
mentioned House statement. 

We sincerely hope your committee and the Senate will reject the proposed 
piecemeal legislation, which, we believe, will have such serious effect upon this 
country’s trade relations with the free world, upon the economies of so many 
of our friends abroad, and indeed upon our own domestic economy and national 
defense. 

Thanking you for your attention to this matter, we are, 

Respectfully, 
Wern, GoTrsHAL & MANGES, 
$y Ep L. MERRIGAN, 
Attorneys for International Selling Corp., New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF WEIL, GoTSHAL & MANGES ON BEHALF OF INTERNATIONAL SELLING 
Corp. IN OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED EXcIsSE TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC IMPORTS, 
BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


This statement is submitted by Weil, Gotshal & Manges, of New York City 
and Washington, D. C., as attorneys for and on behalf of International Selling 
Corp., hereinafter referred to as “Intsel.”” Intsel is a New York corporation, with 
offices located in the city of New York. The company, over a long period of 
years, has engaged in the importation of lead, zinc, and other metals and minerals 
from France, Italy, and Spain. Lead and zine constitute approximately 50 percent 
of Intsel’s nonferrous imports; and these nonferrous imports, in turn, represent 
a very large portion of Intsel’s total business. 

The elimination of present tariffs on lead and zine and imposition of high 
excise taxes, as proposed by the pending legislation and the Interior Department’s 
long-range minerals program, would have a truly disastrous effect upon Intsel’s 
business, and in turn, upon the lead and zine industries of this country’s allies 
in Europe. 

The proposal is extremely shortsighted. It constitutes a new attempt on the 
part of this Government to penalize the economics of friendly nations abroad, 
as part of a very belated effort to correct the Government’s own lead and zine 
mistakes of the past. It seems to represent a brand-new phase of the “free-trade 
retreat,” wherein we now seem bent upon marching down the hill of unhampered 
free-world commerce which we so tortuously climbed after World War ITI. 
President Eisenhower, in 1954, refused to take this backward step with regard 
to lead and zine, and there is little reason for the Congress to change this policy 
at this time. 

The pending proposal, and others like it, obviously are aimed at keeping im- 
ports from NATO nations out of this countrv. With regard to metals, such as 
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those involved here, the United States simultaneously wants its allies not to 
trade with the eastern nations—those under the yoke of communism. If pro- 
grams such as the present one are enacted, where, then, are our friends abroad 
to trade? 

This committee, charged as it is with providing revenues to finance this coun- 
try’s governmental programs, including the ever-increasing burden of foreign 
aid, should certainly stop, before recommending legislation of this kind, to con- 
sider the effect it might well have, in the final analysis, upon this Nation’s economy 
and tax structure as well. Since the end of World War II, we have been pouring 
billions of dollars into foreign aid to bolster, strengthen, and guarantee the good 
health of the economies of our friends in Europe. Why, then, should we now 
do an “about face” and, in order to promote special-interest legislation for a small 
segment of the domestic mining industry, slap heavy taxes upon some of the 
essential commodities produced by these very same nations we have helped—and 
thereby seriously injure their economies and hasten the day when, of necessity, 
they might be asking again for our financial assistance. This type of incon- 
sistency on our part—‘“pendulum policies” in the field of foreign affairs—has 
been costly to this Nation in the past, and it promises to cost even more in the 
future if we are not very, very careful about the course we follow. 

Nor does it appear that elimination of foreign competition, as proponents of 
the proposed legislation call it, will make it unnecessary for the Government to 
snhsidize the domestic producers of lead and zine. At page 17 of the Secretary 
of the Interior’s long-range minerals program (June 4, 1957), it is stated: 

“In the face of dwindling high-grade ore reserves and attendant rising 
mining costs, the Department of the Interior believes that it is prudent for 
the Government to encourage exploration by direct financial assistance to 
private industry.” 

and at pages 15 and 16 of this report: 

“The Department of the Interior, in cooperation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has reviewed carefully the income-tax laws to determine whether or 
not changes should be recommended. Existing provisions for percentage 
depletion and deduction for exploration and development costs recognize 
the high risks in the extractive industries and the fact their incomes are 
derived from wasting assets. No recommendations are made at this time 
except that a continuous review of the tax law as it affects mining should 
be maintained.” 

Thus, while it is proposed that imports be sharply curtailed with a direct threat 
to the ability of some foreign producers even to continue to exist, the proposed 
long-range program still calls upon the Government to foot the bill for a large 
segment of the domestic industry. Any thinking person certainly must ask: If 
the Government is going to have to subsidize the domestic industry anyway, why 
simultaneously damage the economies of our allies overseas—and thereby run the 
risk of additional costs in requests for foreign aid, loans, or economic assistance? 

Anyone not familiar with this country’s metals and minerals requirements in 
times of emergency might well assume from the proposed legislation that the 
United States possesses here vast quantities of high-grade lead and zince—wholly 
sufficient to satisfy our every need under all possible conditions. Such an as- 
sumption necessarily leads to the conclusion that the United States, being self- 
sufficient in this area, should then, of course, do everything possible to eliminate 
foreign producers—even if such action means, in many cases, ruination of the 
foreign producers. But, in truth and in fact, in times of national emergency 
the exact opposite is true. The United States, under war conditions, must look 
to foreign lead and zine to meet its requirements. And, strangely enough, this 
very fact is recognized by the Secretary of the Interior in his long-range report of 
June 4, at pages 19, 20, whereat he states: 

“The threat of injury faced by the lead and zinc industries stems largely 
from action taken as a result of the Korean conflict. The Federal Govern- 
ment at that time stimulated production at home and abroad in the free 
world of many essential minerals. Mineral raw materials were needed to 
build ships, tanks, guns, and planes for immediate use and in order to 
accelerate stockpiling. Price controls in the United States held down the 
expansion of domestic production of lead and zinc and prevented domestic 
producers from taking full advantage of worldwide demand. * * *” 

In actual fact, this situation is not only true with regard to conditions of 
national emergency, but this country also looks to foreign producers of lead and 
zine for a major share of its normal requirements for lead and zine. Imports 
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of lead in normal times represent 25 percent of consumption, while imports of 
zine amount to some 50 percent. 

Consequently, this committee should understand that the proposed legislation, 
aimed at supporting the domestic industry and destroying “foreign competition,” 
might well lead to a situation wherein the foreign sources will be hurt so badly 
that same, in many areas, will not be available when they are next needed in a 
time of national emergency, nor will they be available to supply our very essen- 
tial normal requirements of lead and zine. Such a result would hardly be the 
solution our Government is seeking. 

The committee should also consider the question of whether or not the “elimi- 
nation of foreign competition” in lead and zine will further hinder the United 
States economy by driving prices higher than ever before. These are basic com- 
modities. Like all commodities, prices are governed by the law of supply and 
demand. Cut the supply drastically, as this legislation proposes, and prices auto- 
matically rise. But when the price of lead and zinc rises, the prices for scores 
upon scores of other basic items will also rise, with the final result that infla- 
tion will receive another boost and the cost of living in this country will again 
be on the rise. Is this a real solution for the United States? Is this a real 
solution for the domestic industry? The President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury agreed at the beginning of this Congress that “continued inflation could 
bring on a depression that would make your hair curl.”’” Now the Interior De- 
partment wants to run up the price of lead and zinc—an action which positively 
promises a price rise and a salute to the inflationary spiral which is plaguing 
this Nation. 

In conclusion, therefore, we urge the committee not to act with haste and on 
the basis of false premises in this matter. The very welfare of the United States 
and of the free world is involved. Special-privilege legislation in this area, 
hastily enacted on the foundation of a piecemeal report, study, and program by 
the Department of the Interior could have far-reaching, devastating effects both 
here and abroad. There are certainly other less costly solutions for the domestic 
industry and its problems. 

No member of this committee, having a full sense of the responsibilities and 
factors involved, will act to cut the jugular vein of free trade among the western 
community of nations in order to afford unnecessary special-privilege relief to a 
small group of mining companies which can be help in other, far more effective, 
less expensive ways. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., August 5, 1957. 
Hon. JoHn O. PASTORE, 


United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: We are a relatively small independent redrawer of 
copper and brass tubing. We compete with other members of the brass-mill 
industry, and more recently with a growing influx of imports of brass tube and 
copper tube from foreign sources. 

We object to the passing of the proposed import excise tax on zine as presently 
outlined, and suggest that if such a proposal is finally acted on, consideration 


be given to the application of the same per pound excise tax on the zine content 
of brass-mill products, such as brass tubing. 


As an independent we are already at a disadvantage from foreign competition, 


where labor is much less costly than here, and to further impose an increased 
eost of the zine content of our products on us without protecting us against 


foreign imports containing zine would be, in our opinion, an unreasonable 
hardship. 


We urge you to take these things into consideration regarding this legislation, 
Respectfully yours, 
UNITED WIRE & Supprty Corp., 
F. W. SULLIVAN, President, 
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July 28, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Four of five of the larger producers of zinc and lead in Utah lost money during 
the year 1956 with the price of lead 16 cents and zinc 16% cents. In my opinion 
the proposal of the Interior Department would not even sustain prices as high 
as those had in 1956. Differentials equivalent to the amount by which the 
market prices of lead and zine are below 17 and 14% cents, respectively, are 
required. Although we are pleased the administration finally recognized our 
problem I would prefer no legislation to that proposed in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s release as to the amount of tax. Trust the Senate Finance Committee 
is fully informed. Romnes knows my position. 

Regards, 
Ep SNYDER. 


July 13,1957. 
Hon. GreorcE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


I respectfully request a consideration to an effort to present to proper Senate 
committee a change in certain copper tariff laws replacing the figure of 24 cents 
per pound base to 30 cents per pound and raising the tariff that would be 
effective at the peril point from 2 cents to 4 cents. Present market price and 
costs are such that our continued operation is placed in jeopardy. Your reaction 
to this request is appreciated. 

A. J. O’CONNOR, 
Vice President and General Manager Consolidated Copper Mines Corp. 


Ery, Nev., July 18, 1957. 
Senator George W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The following statement wired to Senator James E. Murray of the Mineral 
Subcommittee by me today: “Is it possible at this time to bring before your 
committee the plight of small independent copper producers who, as you know, 
are the victims of increasing cost and falling copper prices? Personally I feel 
that the only prompt relief to help us and ward off shutdown would be to increase 
the present peril point in existing tariff legislation from 24 cents per pound to 
28 cents per pound, at which point the tariff of 2 cents would apply. Any 
consideration given this request would be appreciated.” Your active support of 
any measure along the above line will be appreciated and will probably serve 
to prevent work stoppage by small independent copper producers such as this 
company. Your past cooperation appreciated. 

A. J. O’CONNOR, 
Vice President and General Manager, Consolidated Copper Mines. 


Kay Evectrric Cooperative, INc. 
Blackwell, Okla., August 1, 1957. 
Hon. A. S. MONRONEY, 
Senator from Oklahoma, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MIKE: Our city is concerned about the proposed tax on foreign ores. 

As you perhaps know, all the ore to the Blackwell zine smelter comes from 
Mexico, and the citizens here are concerned that the proposed tax might have 
an adverse effect on the on the local smelter. The smelter is a very vital part of 
this community, employing approximately 1,000 persons. They are aware of 
the position that the mines and smelters of northeastern Oklahoma now find 
themselves and hoped that some compromise might be worked out. 
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One suggestion was that the same tax differential be adopted for zinc between 
ore and finished metal as now applies to lead. For example, the tax on lead ore 
and finished metal is as follows: 


Tax when finished metal prices are— 


| 
Lead_ cents 16-17 | 15-16 Under 15 
Ore , do | 4} 1% 2 
Finished metal do L | 2 3 
Percent differential_- -.__- : percent 50 are 6634 


The proposed tax on zinc ore and finished metal is as follows: 


Tax when finished metal prices are— 





RG cece axcsst cents__| 1334-1446 | 1244-1346] Under 12% 
Ore ‘ do | al) 1'o 1%o 
Finished metal do___-| {ol} 1% 2 
Percent differential ___- percent__| 80 88 90 








As you can see from the above, lead ores have a much lower tax in relationship 
to the finished metal than does zinc. The zine people feel that lead is not 
experiencing the competition from substitute metals as is zine and there is some 
concern that zinc might price itself out of some of its present and future markets. 
In addition, the recovery from lead ores in modern plants will run approximately 
95 percent as compared to 90 percent for zinc. 

We realize that you must work for the best interests of all the people, but 
we wanted to call these matters to your attention with the hope that some 
compromise could be worked out that would not be too detrimental to our com- 
munity. 

Yours truly, 
Louis B. Strrone, Manager. 


(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the committee recessed, subject to call.) 


Xx 





